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INTRODUCTION 
The Alternative Press Takes Off 


elcome to the second issue of Alter- 
native Press Review! Herein you'll find 





more alternative press information and 
news, more excerpts and essays from unusual and hard- 
to-find zines and magazines, and many, many more 
alternative press reviews. 
And yet, any single issue of 
APR can only present a 
sampling of the extensive 
and amazingly diverse array 
of zines, magazines, books 
and other alternative media 
out there. Especially when 
the sheer number of alter- 
native periodicals alone may 
range from estimates of 
10,000 to 20,000 in North 
America. 

Reception for the first 
issue of APR met our ex- 





pectations, giving us a fairly 
solid base upon which to 
build. As many people will 
be aware, the launch of a 





new low-budget, do-it-your- 
self, alternative magazine 
has no guarantee of success 
in a world where high-pow- 
ered, slick, advertising-driv- 
en commercial publishing is 
the norm. Alternative peri- 
odicals can only hope to 
thrive by seeking out niches that mainstream media 
overlook or ignore, which most often means areas that 
are “unprofitable.” Whether this unprofitability is due to 
the low number of potential advertisers for a particular 
area of content, the low numbers of readily available and 
easily targeted readers, or the low income and low con- 
sumption levels maintained by these readers (making 





lisa Furst in the Alternative Reading Room, Asheville, N.C. Photo by Liz Enochs. 


them undesirable for commercial cultivation), main- 
stream media know what areas to avoid. This leaves a 
bit of room for small circulation alternative publications 
which can run on a shoestring to swim in these waters. 

It is fitting that this issue's features begin with an 
essay—almost a rant in its 
passion—denouncing __ the 
current search for an effec- 
tive marketing identity to 
pin on the new generation 
of “twenty-somethings.” 
What over-produced, glossy 
commercial magazine could 
ever consider publishing an 
essay like this that might 
terminally offend important 
advertisers? 

Other essays within this 
issue criticize psychology, 
psychiatry and psychothera- 
py. When is the last time 
you saw the entire existence 
of one of these disciplines 
questioned in mainstream 
media? You probably have- 
n't, and in good part this is 
because they function to 
serve the same purposes 
served by those very media, 
imposing a disciplinary code 
on humanity which rele- 
gates non-hierarchical and 





non-exploitative human relationships to the realm of 
fantasy. Only the power and commodity-exchange nexus 
is ultimately “real” from a mainstream perspective. Any- 
thing else is not worth thinking about, except possibly 
as entertainment. And the mainstream media are here to 
ensure that it stays that way...forever. 

Jason McQuinn, Editor 
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Mikell Zhan 


Twenty Nothing by Tom Frank and Keith White 


Who are the “twenty-somethings”? 
And why is the media so worried about them? 
Reprinted from The Baffler 


The Mass Psychology of Misery by John Zerzan 


What’s wrong with the “Psychological Society”? 
Nothing that an uncompromising look at modern society won’t reveal. 
Excerpted from Future Primitive 


Cults of Consumption, Part 2 by Max Cafard 


Televangelists say the darnedest things! 
Reprinted from Mesechabe 


Rap, Race and Politics by Clarence Lusane 


Cultural rebellion or the marketing of rebellious culture? 
Reprinted from Race & Class 
Clinton, Quigley and Conspiracy 


by Daniel Brandt 
Where does Bill Clinton fit in with the power elite? 
Reprinted from NameBase NewsLine 
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Alternative Press Notes 


Iternative Press Review is here agai 

with 84 more pages chock full of infof- 
mation, opinion, humor, art and a tiny bit of 
white space! Our thanks to contributing 
artist James Koehnline for the lush, evoca- 
tive collage on the front cover, and to con- 
tributing artist Phillip Lollar for the youthful, 
winter collage on the back cover. And, of 
course, our thanks to all the contributors 
who made this entire second issue possible. 
For those who have read our first issue, 
changes you might notice here include quite 
a bit more space devoted to alternative press 
distribution, with a look at the innovative 
Alternative Reading Room in Asheville, 
North Carolina, an interview with Ramsey 
Kanaan who started the Scottish AK Distri- 
bution, and an article on the growth and 
commitment of Fine Print Distributors in 
Austin, Texas. We won’t always devote so 
much room to this topic, but it is a crucial 
one for alternative publishers to deal with if 
they are going to be effective in reaching 
willing readers. Despite our intentions there 
are fewer short pieces and excerpts in our 


Alternative Press Review is an independent not- 
for-profit quarterly publication of C.A.L. Press. 


Subscriptions 

Regular Subscriptions are $16/year by third 
class mail and $32/two years. 

First class subscriptions are $22/year and $44/ 
two years. 

International subscriptions are $24/year by 
surface mail and $48/two years. 

International airmail subscriptions are $32/year 
and $64/two years 


Sample copies and back issues 

Sample copies of the current issue or copies of 
back issues are available for $4.50 each ($5.00 
each by first class mail). 


Make your check or money order to: C.A.L. 
Press and send it to; POB 1446, Columbia, MO 
65205-1446. All subscriptions are in U.S. dollars. 
Checks and money orders in other currencies 
must add the equivalent to US $10 for conversion. 
Allow two to four weeks for first class and airmail 
delivery. Allow two to four months for third class 
delivery. Subscriptions are guaranteed. If you are 
not completely satisfied at any point the remainder 
of your subscription will be refunded on request. 

Please keep in mind that if you move to a new 
address, you need to notify us at least 6 weeks 
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"Selections" department this time around, 
though they are of high quality. Of special 
note is the four-page spread covering the 
Subspace International Zine Show, which 
should be a revelation to those who think 
that the popularity of zines is only a North 
American phenomenon. Next issue we'll 
concentrate more on expanding this depart- 
ment by including an even wider and more 
varied group of selections from zines and 
magazines. Readers are invited to send in 
suggestions for reprinting in this section. 

Despite an attempt to limit the number of 
feature articles in order to create more space 
for zine, magazine, book and film reviews, 
we’ve ended up with some rather long pieces 
this time, leaving us once again with not 
enough room to adequately fit the reviews. 
But, in publishing a magazine, there’s always 
next time.... 

Thanks are especially due to all those who 
subscribed to Alternative Press Review, 
taking on faith our promise to publish a 
quality magazine. Please let us know how 
you think we’re doing, make suggestions for 
what we could do better, and above all else, 
sit back, relax and enjoy reading the issue in 
your hands. 


before your address changes in order to help 
insure that copies mailed actually reach you. The 
post office does not forward magazines. 


Distribution 

Bulk copies of Alternative Press Review are 
available for resale from several wholesale distribu- 
tors. Contact us for a list of distributors, or informa- 
tion on ordering direct from the pubiisher. 


Submissions 

Please enclose an adequate-sized self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope with all articles, pho- 
tos, and graphic art /f you want it returned, or a 
29 SASE if you want to receive a response. All 
other unsolicited submissions become the property 
of C.A.L. Press. We prefer that written submissions 
be typed and double-spaced; ASCII or Wordperfect 
format on 3.5" or 5.25" IBM compatible diskettes 
are encouraged. 

Alternative Press Review may edit submissions 
for grammar and style, although we always try to 
keep any editing to an absolute minimum. 


Please address all subscriptions, contributions, 
submissions and letters to: 

C.A.L. Press 

POB 1446 

Columbia, MO 65205-1446 

U.S.A. 
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Alternative press 
censorship? 


he fall 1993 issue of Whole Earth Review 
T included a two-page introduction explain- 
ing why a cartoon in the preceding issue had 
been blacked out by its printer, Publishers 
Press of Louisville, Kentucky. This happened 
because the printer had notified WER edi- 
tors late in the production process—too late 
to change printers—that it wouldn’t repro- 
duce the offending cartoon, and instead 
“suggested” substituting another one. For 
WER editor, Howard Rheingold, “It came as 
a shock to all of us to realize that there are 
people in the printing business in America 
who don’t understand that censorship is a 
failure as a solution to social problems, and 
an insidious attack on the basis of our free- 
doms as citizens.” 

Despite its perpetual budget problems, 
Whole Earth Review is a relatively well-off 
alternative press institution. Yet the expenses 
involved in dealing with this single episode 
of censorship are enough to help put WER’s 
future in doubt. How much more effective 
must this type of censorship be when it is 
applied to alternative publications with few 
or no resources? Unfortunately, most of the 
time we never find out. The periodicals 
either cope as best they can, finding another 
printer if possible, or they simply disappear 
without explanation. 

Recently, for example, the reproduction of 
Smile magazine (originally of Madison, 
Wisconsin, now operating out from 
Dreamtime Village in rural Wisconsin) in its 
incarnation as Smut magazine was refused 
by no fewer than six printers before finding 
one which was willing to deal with it. Ac- 
cording to Smile editor, Josephine Guerls, 
“one place even thought it might be 
pornography.” Guerls is still searching for a 
new printer for the upcoming issue of Smile. 

Recently, we at APR received a newsletter 
from a Canadian alternative press distributor 
announcing that all of its incoming shipments 
are being screened by Canadian customs in 
light of Canada’s ever increasingly restrictive 
censorship laws. Already, several alternative 
press periodicals with gay, lesbian and/or 
sexual themes have been confiscated by 
Canadian authorities and refused entry in the 
last couple years. And things are only likely 
to get worse in the short term, rather than 
better. Every law that is passed criminalizing 
aspects of expression is more likely to affect 
alternative publications than mainstream 
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publications, a fact that is often lost on anti- 
porn feminists and politically-correct leftists. 

Legal and corporate censorship of alterna- 
tive press publications is more pervasive than 
many people think. If readers have any 
information regarding other recent instances 
of such censorship, please let us know. APR 
would like to maintain a running column on 
alternative press censorship and harassment. 


Alternative press 
conference 


s part of its 25th anniversary celebration, 
A The Alternative Press Center, publisher 
of Alternative Press Index and The Directo- 
ry of Alternative and Radical Publications, 
is planning a national conference on alterna- 
tive media. The conference will be held at 
Johns Hopkins University the weekend of 
June 11-13, 1994, with an anticipated 
attendance of 150 people. 

According to the Alternative Press Center, 
“The need for providing alternative perspec- 
tives is as strong today as it was nearly 24 
years ago when the first volume of The 
Alternative Press Index was published. Yet, 
the alternative press seems to be undergoing 
as profound a change as are the social move- 
ments chronicled in its pages. We at the 
Center with to inaugurate a discussion on 
the state of alternative media—its history, its 
relation to current trends in politics and 
society at large, and its future. 

“We want this conference to reflect the 
diversity of alternative media in general, 
ranging from the printed word to film and 
video to computer networks and radio, and 
we are actively seeking the participation both 
of those who produce alternative media and 
the audiences they are aimed at. Currently, 
we are soliciting ideas for workshops, panel 
discussions and speakers. Suggested topics 
include, but are not limited to: Media and 
grassroots organizing, Censorship, Democra- 


A call for participation 


APR is seeking potential contributors for 
future issues. We are looking for more writ- 
ers, graphic artists, photographers, etc. who 
share an interest in alternative media. We'd 


especially like to get queries from any writers 
interested in surveying the breadth and 
histories of specific modes, themes or mi- 
lieus of alternative media: the feminist press, 
alternative video experimentation, eco-zines, 
alternative book publishers, sex zines, 
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tization of the media, Alternative media and 
social movements, Impact of new technolo- 
gies, Problems of distribution and circulation, 
Public institutions and alternative media, 
Funding and financing.” 

The Alternative Press Center is actively 
soliciting comments, suggestions and poten- 
tial participants in the conference. The 
Center can be contacted at: POB 33109, 
Baltimore, MD 21218. 


Alternative Press Radio 


adio stations are a relatively untapped 
R area of potential exposure for the alter- 
native press. Although a handful of 
“community” and “alternative” stations have 
included mentions, readings and/or reviews 
from the alternative press for many years, 
there has been relatively little systematic pro- 
gramming focussed there. 

One current exception to the dearth of 
exposure given to the alternative press on 
radio is the “Alternative Press Review" 
program on KSFR-FM in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. The program features readings of 
articles in whole or part and critical reviews 
of alternative magazines. Recent magazines 
on the show have included Z Magazine, The 
Progressive, High Times, Mother Jones, 
Soma, Downtown, and Full Disclosure. 

Every community with a sympathetic 
station could be a potential venue for this 
type of locally-produced review program. Or, 
for those stations unable to produce such a 
program themselves, the KSFR "Alternative 
Press Review" is seeking grant funding from 
the National Endowment for the Arts in 
order to begin national public radio distribu- 
tion. 

Periodicals interested in being reviewed on 
KSFR are invited to send sample copies or 
subscriptions to "Alternative Press Review," 
c/o Earwaves Radio Network, Dwight Loop, 
KSFR-FM, 111 Delgado St., Santa Fe, NM 
87501. 


film magazines, favorite alternative press 
bookstores or newsstands, small press com- 
ics and alternative radio projects, for exam- 
ple. 


APR advertising 


An advertising rate card for APR is available 
on request. Although APR does not intend to 
actively solicit advertising, we will accept 
appropriate ads for placement. 
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Letters are welcome! 


As many letters to Alternative 
Press Review—concerning ap- 
propriate topics of potential inter- 
est to readers——will be published 
as is possible given the space 
limitations of our format. All 
letters should be no more than 
one typed, double-spaced page 
(no longer than 600 words). For 
anything of greater length, please 
query first to see if there is any 
chance we will be able to publish 
it. Letters will include the writer’s 
name, city and state, province or 
country, unless otherwise re- 
quested. 


Just right 


Dear Jason/Bob, 

I like it. The selection of 
articles is interesting. The writ- 
ing is intelligent and the tone is 
just right. Stay skeptical and 
politically incorrect. 

Regards, 
Alan Filipski, Tempe, AZ 


Miserable little thing 


Dear Jason McQuinn and Bob 
White, 

I received the first issue of 
APR today and am disappoint- 
ed at the miserable little thing 
you have produced. 

First off, shouldn’t this be 
called Anarchy Model II? Giv- 
en that the articles are some- 
what more eclectic than Anar- 
chy, I don’t actually see that 
great a difference. All the col- 
lages done by the same old An- 
archy cronies, etc. 

Secondly, despite being a 
little more “alternative,” your 
selection of articles has that 
same porridge-like feeling to be 
found in Utne Reader. 

Thirdly, where’s the press in 
the APR? Aside from the oblig- 
atory interview with Seth 
Friedman—as if we need an- 
other one—there’s nothing. Or 
is it merely inherent in the 
hodge podge of articles that 
have been reprinted from other 
alternative presses? 

Fourth, where are the re- 
views in APR? It would seem 
to be pretty obvious that these 
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are not going to be an impor- 
tant part of APR, published as 
they are in some shitty little 
typeface, dribbling out the back 
of the magazine and with a 
miserly three covers repro- 
duced. 

In conclusion, and not want- 
ing to drone on and on, what I 
suggest for your serious consid- 
eration for future issues is to 
live up to what you say in your 
introduction, “APR will explain 
the value and promote the 
wider distribution of alternative 
periodicals, books and other 
media.” Let’s face it anyone 
can reprint stuff from other 
places, and there is a place for 
that in a publication like APR, 
but it should only be a part. 
The larger part should be an 
examination of what you so 
blithely call the “alternative 
press” scene. The history of the 
alternative press from the ’60s 
onwards is incredibly rich, the 
more recent advent of zines is 
also filled with many pertinent 
lessons for taking control of 
one’s own culture. In sum 
there’s a thousand really excit- 
ing things to be written up, 
unearthed and brought to light 
and you guys are in a unique 
position to do it... 

Yours, 
Stephen Perkins, Iowa City, IA 


Miles ahead 


Dear APR, 

I really enjoyed your pre- 
miere issue of Alternative 
Press Review and want to sub- 
scribe. APR is an essential 
acquisition for people who 
want to keep track of what is 
going on in the alternative 
press. Your review is miles 
ahead of the Utne Reader 
whose editorial voice has come 
to sound like the last bastion of 
liberal yuppiedom. APR is sure 
to become the main channel 
for radical and progressive 
political views in the Midwest, 
and every library should seri- 
ously consider subscribing if 
they want a new angle on cur- 
rent events. APR is a digest 
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publication for people who 
want an alternative to balance 
out the conservative views of 
Reader’s Digest, but who can’t 
stand the smarmy sugar-coated 
pieties of the politically-correct 
Utne Reader. 

Sincerely, 

Earl Lee, Pittsburg, KS 


Redundant? No way! 


Hi folks at C.A.L.— 

I recently upgraded my sub 
to Factsheet Five and as an 
unexpected bonus they sent me 
a copy of APR. What a great 
zine APR is! I already get An- 
archy and was debating about 
APR, I thought it might be 
redundant. No way, it’s just a 
great source. I’m sending mon- 
ey so I can keep getting this 
great ’zine. 

I like the news in brief sec- 
tion, particularly the spot about 
the Ms. magazine cover/story. 
Child sexual abuse happens, 
but it is usually a sad everyday 
thing as opposed to an orga- 
nize Cult of Abusers. Abuse 
happens in the everyday things 
around us, to emphasize the 
spectacular diminishes the ordi- 
nary. 

I haven’t finished reading the 
whole zine but definitely like 
what I see. 

Thanks @ bunch, 
Kathryn Miller, Oakland, CA 


Windows to see God 


Dear Mr. McQuinn and Mr. 
White, 

..1’d like to comment on 
“Drug Education” by L. 
Livermore. While I agree with 
Livermore that many Boomers 
are turncoats, there are excep- 
tions, and I know I’m not 
alone. During the late 1960s I 
smuggled (body packed) hash- 
ish from Tangier, Morocco, and 
then marijuana from Mexico. 
Eventually, I was one of the 
many white-middle-class- 
college-kids who went to a 
federal prison. I remember well 
the words of Judge J.C. 
Wallace at my sentencing, 
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“Marijuana is the cancer of our 
society, and you are the carrier 
of that cancer. I’m sentencing 
you to the maximum term of 
ten years in custody of the 
attorney general.” 

The Big House wasn’t much 
different than my high school, 
an all boys academy taught by 
Jesuits. Nor was the joint much 
different from the navy. In 
each case, they are authoritari- 
an institutions, that is, people 
with physical control who make 
up laws to benefit themselves 
and then coerce others through 
imprisonment, torture, and 
execution to follow suit. 

Nevertheless, because gov- 
ernment employees exposed 
themselves to me as perverts 
(drug warriors) and homicidal 
maniacs (Vietnam), I have 
consistently taught my three 
children that both governments 
and religions are sanctuaries 
for the criminally insane. 

I’ve told them about drugs. 
Drugs are okay with a few 
exceptions. I’ve warned them to 
stay away from pharmaceutical 
drugs along with alcohol and 
tobacco. And, if they want to 
dabble in mother nature’s pot- 
pourri of exotic plants, un- 
doubtedly pot is the safest drug 
for recreational use (just don’t 
get into my stash). Since hemp 
is smoked very moderately 
compared to tobacco, one can 
probably do it for a lifetime 
without much consequence. 
After 25 years, for example, I 
still enjoy blowing weed, in 
fact, I’m stoned now. 

Incidentally, when in North 
Africa, I passed the hashish 
pipe with old men, really old 
men, who, more than anything, 
told me stories of their sexual 
exploits. Never had a fair- 
haired woman crossed the 
Gibralter Strait, according to 
these retired Bedouins, with 
whom they hadn’t had sex. No 
doubt they tried. I met a cou- 
ple blonde Swedes with their 
hair concealed under a scarf 
wrapped around their heads. 
They showed me the bruises 
caused by strange men pinching 
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them. 

I’ve also told my children 
about psychedelic drugs. Psilo- 
cybin (mushroom), mescaline 
and peyote (cacti) are nature’s 
windows to see God, or so I 
was told. In the old days I 
carved out most of the white 
spots (strychnine) from peyote 
buttons and experienced the 
traditional sickness but never 
saw God. Instead, I simply got 
fucked up and spent the night 
running around the woods. 

LSD is different. My first 
bathtub drug was a hit of lem- 
on wedge at a Frank Zappa 
concert in Chicago during the 
1968 Democratic convention. 
Though somewhat freaked out, 
I kept my cool. It’s not impossi- 
ble. Art Linkletter’s daughter 
may have jumped to her death 
on an LSD trip, but most of us 
didn’t. I guess it depends on 
what kind of father you have as 
to whether or not you’ll com- 
mit suicide. 

I don’t worry; my kids are 
drug educated. Last year, for 
example, I gave my high school 
boy a copy of The Emperor 
Wears No Clothes: The Authori- 
tative Historical Record of the 
Cannabis Plant, Marijuana Pro- 
hibition, & How Hemp Can 
Still Save the World for the 
facts about pot. He then took 
the books to school and gave a 
talk about “hemp.” After in- 
forming his classmates of such 
things as “George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson grew 
cannabis on their plantations,” 
his health teacher could to 
nothing but stammer. For his 
economics class next year I’ve 
given him Thomas Szasz’s 
book, Our Right to Drugs: The 
Case for a Free Market. 

As you can see, Jason and 
Bob, not all of us ’60s radicals 
are turncoats and hypocrites. 
Yours truly, 

Jim Almblad, Portland, OR 


Just right 


Dear friends: 
I read with real joy the pre- 
miere issue of your magazine 
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and have already sent in my 
subscription. As a charter sub- 
scriber to the Utne Reader, I 
had high hopes that it would 
provide the kind of coverage 
you seem to be trying for. Al- 
though I still take the Reader, I 
agree with your analysis that it 
leans too much to the main- 
stream and leaves out a broad 
spectrum of what is becoming 
the truly alternative press. The 
Whole Earth comes closer, but 
it doesn’t venture much into 
political and economic issues. 
Over the last decade publish- 
ing houses have been bought 
up by conglomerates, small 
magazines and independent 
publishers have been forced to 
the wall, and even independent 
bookstores are being driven out 
by supermarket-style chains. 
Countering this has been the 
technological revolution that 
has brought us desktop publish- 
ing and the proliferation of 
privately published books and 
zines. Some of this stuff is 
trash, some is plain crazy, some 
is quirky but interesting, and 
some is remarkably high quality 
work, with ideas that are simply 
too original for the market- 
oriented mainstream. There is 
a desperate need for someone 
to sort it all out. None of us as 
individuals can possibly keep 
up with it. My own hope is that 
you will focus heavily on re- 
views of both books and maga- 
zines and that you will general- 
ly limit reprinting to digests of 
summaries of articles, except in 
the case of particularly out- 
standing (and overlooked) 
pieces. 
With best wishes for the Re- 
view, 
Rhoda Gilman, St. Paul, MN 


The ritual abuse line 


A friend told me I should 
check out your magazine be- 
cause of the articles on ritual 
abuse, an interest area of mine 
for some time.... 

I appreciate your candid and 
harsh words about the Ms. 
magazine cover article on the 


topic (p.5). It isn’t news to me 
that people who call themselves 
feminists are pushing the ritual 
abuse line as hard as funda- 
mentalists; in fact, I would 
contend that in my community 
(as well as others across the 
country where the left has been 
taken over by PC whackos) 
feminists are more responsible 
for the propagation of this 
belief system than Christians. 
But then, both groups are 
fundamentalists—the articles of 
faith differ, but the thought 
process is the same. 

Let me hasten to add that 
my argument is not with femi- 
nists; my mentor and model in 
my work in this area is Debbie 
Nathan, a profoundly intelli- 
gent, dedicated feminist. Of 
course, the people who believe 
in ritual abuse, who claim to be 
feminists, hate her. 

At any rate, it’s very hard to 
get anything skeptical about 
ritual abuse into the local 
press, whether it is the corpo- 
rate owned daily, or the “power 
to the people alternatives’—for 
different reasons, as I try to 
explain in my writing on the 
topic in my latest vanity press 
publication, The Whip. It was 
this very censorious ideological 
rigidity among progressives that 
moved us to self-publish.... 
Sincerely, 

Matt Love, Olympia, WA 


Pre-state alienation 


To the APR: 

George Bradford’s “Civiliza- 
tion in Bulk” is only somewhat 
critical of civilization, prefer- 
ring, in classical anarchist fash- 
ion, to embrace all that ap- 
peared before the institution of 
political power (e.g. symboliza- 
tion, agriculture, specialists 
such as shamans). It rejects 
inquiry that tends to see alien- 
ation/domination/suffering as 
beginning to develop well be- 
fore the state is established. In 
fact, even the arrival of the 
state is referred to as a “mys- 
tery,” which “no explanation 
and no speculation can encom- 


” 


pass. 

But Bradford’s preferences 
are only preferences, and one 
wonders why even bother to 
mention origins if the possibili- 
ty of understanding them—and 
our present extremity, by impli- 
cation—is ruled out. Bradford 
quotes the anarcho-marxist 
Clastres to the effect that 
ethnography is nothing but 
ideology, only to employ selec- 
tively, ethnographic opinion in» 
defense of institutions he up- 
holds. 

In the absence of an effort 
to grapple with what generates 
alienated life, the article is 
mainly quotes and hyperbole 
(everything is “exploding,” “ca- 
lamitous,” etc. and we can’t 
know why). It strikes me that 
by seeing, explicitly or implicit- 
ly, such virulences as domesti- 
cation, division of labor, and 
abstract thinking as OK up to a 
point, we become powerless to 
understand their real impor- 
tance and results. 

John Zerzan, Eugene, OR 


The “real" alternative 


Dear Alternative Press, 

Wow! Great premiere issue 
of Alternative Press Review! I 
think you’ve got a real winner 
there. Utne may claim itself as 
“the best of the alternative’ 
press” while it reprints articles 
from The Wall Street Journal 
and Forbes, but finally, we 
have a publication about the 
“real” alternative press. I wish 
you the best on your latest 
endeavor... 

Tom Wheeler, Alexandria, VA 


Disability rights 


Congratulations! 

Yours is a fine & startling 
premiere. I want to see your 
zine riding in every pocket...I 
hope APR will cover the whole 
disability rights scene from Rag 
to Diseased Pariah News. 

We and our issues (rights not 
charity, our homes not nursing 
homes) have been abandoned 

Continued on page 16 
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Selections from the edge 


The Alternative Reading Room leans both ways 


by Liz Enochs 


t's a rainy day in the Blue Ridge 

Mountains. Ilsa Furst sits in an over- 

stuffed easy chair with a hot cup of 
darjeeling tea, leafing through the latest 
issue of Southern Exposure. She leans back 
among the spider plants and looks out one 
of the full-length windows which punctuate 
the grainy brick wall. Hazy ridge-lines in the 
distance shadow wet, gray city streets. 

Ilsa may be snug and warm, but she’s not 
in her living room. She’s at the library—only 
this is a library with a twist. 

Ilsa is taking advantage of an unconven- 
tional institution—a non-profit, non-govern- 
mental, non-religious, free library dedicated 
to cataloguing alternative publications. 

Tucked into a quiet corner of downtown 
Asheville, N.C., The Alternative Reading 
Room (TARR) provides readers with a cozy 
space to explore more than 250 newspapers, 


magazines and newsletters put out by the 


Jeff Shyman 
and 

Dean Solo, 
Alternative 
Reading Room 


patrons. 
Photo by Liz Enochs 


alternative press. 

Founded in the fall of 1990, the reading 
room was the brainchild of local philanthro- 
pist and community activist Julian Price, who 
was inspired by private alternative libraries 
at the Utne Reader in Minneapolis and the 
Alternative Press Center in Baltimore. The 
main difference, though, between TARR and 
other alternative libraries, is that the 
Asheville institution is public and free. 

Librarian Paula Davidson sees the reading 
room as a complement to area public librar- 
ies, offering material too obscure, too expen- 
sive or too controversial for a mainstream 
library to carry. 

“We can show the incredible diversity of 
ideas and opinions that exist,” she said. “Our 
material covers the spectrum from the 
how-to to the what-if.” 


From Anarchy to Propaganda Review to 
Urine Nation News, the reading room is 





filled with local and national publications 
that cover a wide range of attitudes, issues 
and opinions. Price initially envisioned a 
collection of progressive periodicals with a 
lean to the left, but to increase the library’s 
diversity and readers’ exposure to different 
viewpoints, he recently decided to add con- 
servative and fundamentalist publications as 
well. 

Davidson hopes the decision to broaden 
the library’s collection will encourage a more 
open-minded approach to political and social 
issues from those at all points on the politi- 
cal spectrum. “My place is to put the infor- 
mation out there—and people can form their 
own opinions,” she said. 

Anyone with an inquiring mind can browse 
through the reading room’s collection and 
find information on grass-roots activism, 
feminism, foreign policy, religion, the envi- 
ronment, politics and other topics. Readers 
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are encouraged to help themselves to a free 
cup of herbal tea, make free copies, or check 
out books and videos. Davidson will also do 
a PeaceNet search for information on any- 
thing from solar box cookers to nuclear war. 

Most patrons are impressed with the 
library’s collection—especially since it caters 
mainly to a small mountain city of only 
65,000 inhabitants. “I like having access to 
all the different resources they have in here,” 
said Furst. “A lot of big cities don’t have 
places like this.” 

Researchers, reporters, students, and 
regular citizens all use the reading room. 
Some come in to read their favorite maga- 
zines, some just to browse, and some to do 
specific research. Davidson helped one 
patron find out how to build a gravity-fed 
irrigation system; she helped another re- 
search the ethics of bio-engineering, and a 
third asked her help in preparing for a con- 
ference on sustainability. 

But some of the reading room’s patrons 
are just killing time before lunch. One of the 
library’s two entrances leads directly to The 
Laughing Seed, a popular vegetarian restau- 
rant, and while they wait for tofu burgers, 
hungry readers often feast their eyes on 
well-thumbed copies of Vegetarian Voice or 
Animals’ Agenda. 

Davidson also gets a lot of tourist traffic 
thanks to the restaurant—and thanks to the 
high volume of vacationers and outdoors 
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enthusiasts who pass through Asheville on 
their way to the nearby mountains. Some 
visitors are critical of the reading room’s 
liberal “bias,” while others react with sur- 
prise and excitement. One recent visitor from 
Philadelphia was so thrilled with the library 
that she announced her intention to open a 
similar institution in her own city. 

But the reading room does have its prob- 
lems. A limited budget means tough choices 
must sometimes be made. For instance, 
Davidson recently dropped the library’s 
subscription to The Village Voice, considered 
by many to be the grandaddy of the alterna- 
tive press. “It was too expensive, too few 
people read it, and the back issues of that 
publication alone were taking up almost all 
my storage space,” she said. She justifies the 
decision by pointing out that Asheville’s 
main public library still carries the publica- 
tion. 

Another concern has been lack of balance, 
which the reading room hopes to address 
with new titles such as The Limbaugh Letter 
and Human Life Review. Some patrons 
complained that the library’s hours were too 
limited, so Davidson recently hired an addi- 
tional staff person and added evening hours. 

Underlying all the reading room’s plans 
and activities is its mission to promote pro- 
gressive social change. To work toward that 
end, Price and Davidson plan to reach out to 
the community by promoting the reading 
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room as a center for 
dialogue and informa- 
tion exchange. The 
library’s first outreach 
project, a banned | 
books exhibit held in 
September 791, at- 
tracted positive pub- 
licity and a_ steady 
stream of visitors. In 
the works for late 1993 is a regular 
lecture/discussion series envisioned as a 
prelude to a TARR-hosted salon. 

Davidson sees the reading room as a place 
that provides access to ideas for intellectual 
wanderers of all sorts. But more than that, 
she likes to see people get enthusiastic about 
the range of publications—and 
ideas—waiting for the willing reader. Most 
of all, she likes to hear, ‘““Wow! Look at this! 
Look at this! Look...!” 

Readers interested in paying a visit to The 
Alternative Reading Room will find it at 40 
Wall Street in downtown Asheville; entranc- 
es are in the Public Service Building and The 
Laughing Seed restaurant. Hours are 10-9 
Tues.-Thurs., 10-10 Fri-Sat. It’s closed Sun- 
day and Monday. For those who can’t wait 
to start their own reading room, Davidson 
has an information packet available with 
suggestions and advice. Write or call at: 40 
Wall St., Asheville, N.C. 28801, or (704) 
252-2501. 





Paula Davidson 


Ilsa Furst, 
snug and warm 
in the 
Alternative 
Reading Room 
library. 

Photo by Liz Enochs 
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Radical distributors in a capitalist world 


AK DISTRIBUTION ON THE MOVE 


An interview with Ramsey Kanaan 


INTRODUCTION: It’s easy to overlook all 
the work involved in getting radical books 
and magazines both to alternative and to 
mainstream retailers. It’s a fairly hidden part 
of the distribution process for readers who 
rarely get a glimpse of the difficulties faced. 
As a result most of us know very little about 
what’s really involved in getting non-main- 
stream literature out in front of both the 
people who already want it, as well as the 
people who aren’t yet aware that any such 
thing exists. 

AK Distribution is one of a growing num- 
ber of new distributors who are successfully 
expanding the range of their stock as well as 
the range of the territory they’re covering. 
Carrying their libertarian attitudes into both 
the content of what they distribute, as well as 
into the methods they use for their organiza- 
tion and practice, these new distributors are 
helping to change the public face of tradi- 
tional leftist and anarchist publishing. 

The radical political hegemony once main- 
tained by the sectarian stew of old, new and 
ultra-left publishers is vanishing almost as 
fast as the Soviet Union has become a mere 
memory. The 57 varieties of Marxist-Leninist 
newspapers and their academic 
counterparts—the subsidized authoritarian 
Marxist journals—are rapidly retrenching 
where they’re not simply disappearing. In 
their stead a whole new generation of genu- 
inely independent, autonomous publications 
have appeared, beholden to no party, leaders 
or sects. Accompanying this new generation 
of book and periodical publishers are new 
distributors, ready to break the old rules in 
order to get a whole spectrum of alternative 
and radical perspectives out to the readers 
who are ready and waiting for them. 

AK Distribution has been one of the more 
vibrant and effective of these new distribu- 
tors. This interview with AK founder Ramsey 
Kanaan took place in July, 1993 by phone 
between San Francisco, where a new AK 
branch is opening, and the Columbia, Mis- 
souri, home of Alternative Press Review. 


Jason McQuinn: Where did the idea for AK 
Distribution come from? And how did you get 
things started? 


Ramsey Kanaan: Well it started as a one 
person operation, of myself. And | guess | first 
started selling things——I discovered the joys of 
capitalism shall we say—in 1979. | discovered 
punk rock and politics, and for me the two 

are very closely connected. And through the 
whole punk underground | came into contact 
with the whole kind of DIY fanzine subculture, 
of which | was a part——not in producing, but | 
was in a band and | started selling fanzines at 
band gigs and demonstrations, wherever. 
Then as | became both more political in terms 
of organized politics and as | came in more 
contact with more people who produced 

more political stuff like pamphlets, papers, | 
started selling them in the same ad hoc man- 
ner. It really just grew kind of organically from 
there. As | said,first of all | started selling 
things out of a plastic bag at demonstrations 
or gigs or to friends. And then | started wan- 
dering into shops, trying to get shops to take 
stuff, and it just grew from there. We didn't 
produce the first catalog until 1989. 


Jason: When you started were you more 
interested in the band, in playing music, 
than in distribution, was it kind of a sideline 
after you played? 


Ramsey: No, the two were always connected 
in that they both came out of the kind of 
punk/political, or anarchist scene.’So they 
were both intertwined. | didn’t make any dis- 
tinction between the two. | mean | would go 
and sell fanzines and, by the time | was 14 or 
15 in 1980 or '81, | had been introduced to 
things like Black Flag and these pamphlets 
and that sort of thing, so | was already selling 
those sort of things. | sold them indiscrimi- 
nately, any place | could. It wasn’t just at con- 
certs that we happened to play at. Those 
were the days, for example, of the so-called 
“peace movement,” the CND and the cam- 
paign against nuclear weapons. So there were 
a lot of marches and activity around that. So 
that was a very fertile ground for which to 
pawn such literature, for example. That had 


nothing to do with the band as such. 


Jason: But did you get started with the 
band first, before you started selling litera- 
ture? 


Ramsey: Certainly, | was into music first. But, 
as | say, | was partly attracted to punk music 
because of its politics. | mean when | bought 
my first Crass T-shirt in 1979, | never had 
heard the band. But the T-shirt said “Anarchy, 
Peace and Freedom” on it. And | thought, 
“that sounds pretty cool.” So | bought the T- 
shirt. Then | was already, | guess, interested, 
for whatever reason, in the politics surround- 
ing the political punk music. 


Jason: AK is organized as a workers coop- 
erative. What does that mean in practice? 


Ramsey: Well two things, if you like. Legally, 
as of 18 months now, we've been a legal 
company, as in we're registered with the state 
and we would even pay taxes if we made any 
profit and that sort of thing. Being a workers 
cooperative in Britain actually has a legal 
definition. Workers cooperatives are by law a 
limited company, which means we have no 
personal liability. And there are set other rules 
and guidelines of being a workers cooperative 
such as you enter the company with nothing 
and you leave the company with nothing. So, 
for example, if | left tomorrow | couldn't claim 
a fifth of the company, or of the assets. Also 
in terms of the structure of the company, the 
company is a separate legal entity, so AK is a 
separate legal entity, and we are both direc- 
tors of the company and employees of the 
company. And we hold one share each, but 
the shares are for a nominal sum of one 
pound each. So | mean it’s just some legalis- 
tic structure. In terms of the organization, to 
be honest I’m not quite sure what the official 
rules are, | think it may actually be majority 
decision-making, but the way it works in prac- 
tice with us, there are five of us full-time, and 
all decisions are by consensus. Just because 
that’s the way it works, not necessarily be- 
cause of any great political principle, but 
given that all of us involved think roughly 
along similar lines of what we want, what we 
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Ramsey Kanaan in an AK stall at an anti-fascist rally. 


want to sell and what we want to do. There 
have never been any major debates or dis- 
agreements. 


Jason: Do you have regular meetings for 
making major decisions for what directions 
you want to go in? 


Ramsey: We meet once a week every Mon- 
day. We have a cooperative meeting, | guess. 
And at that meeting everything is up for dis- 
cussion. So is the everyday minutiae of the 
business: what we should be paid? or what 
new books are coming this week that we 
need to decide whether or not to stock? And 
with longer term projections: Should we buy a 
new computer? Can we afford to buy a new 
computer? Can we afford to send Ramsey 
back to America? Or whatever. So it's mixture 
of everything. | mean in terms of what we 
do,the five of us often do our own thing, with- 
in that general rubric. I've been in America 
now for nearly two months. I'm not under any 
control as such. I’m trusted to do certain 
things. So within the cooperative umbrella, 
within certain guidelines or limits we pretty 
much do what we want. 


Jason: And it’s worked out well for you so 
far? 


Ramsey: That's right. | think it’s worked out 
surprisingly well. The only arguments we've 
had have been over stocking policy. And 
that's been at the very peripherals of what we 
stock. | mean politically, everyone involved in 
AK is certainly anti-authoritarian. And I'd say 
probably a couple of us would be defined as 
anarchists, probably a couple more libertarian 
Marxist or communist, and one of us |'m not 
really sure. But | mean so the core of what we 
stock, in terms of politically, there's never any 
argument over. There are certain things that 
we think are important. And there are certain 
things that should be stocked because no- 
body else does. It fits in within those kind of 
parameters, if you like. And so its only the 
stuff on the margins, | mean like we've had 
arguments over certain Loompanics titles for 
example. And are not arguments of any great 
significance, since they're not fundamental to 
what we do. So whether or not we stock the 
methods of how to torture people, is not 
really...the way its handled is if someone has 
a fundamental objection to something we 





won't do it. Because it's not that big a deal. 


Jason: So how did you get to the point of 
adding more people to AK and how did you 
end up with five people working there now? 


Ramsey: Well, it got to the stage where | was 
doing so much that you run out of hours in 
the day. And so | needed more people to 
carry on expanding, to carry on even standing 
still, | needed more people to be involved, For 
a while there was talk, or there were actually 
meetings held with the possibility of setting 
up some sort of small radical bookstore in 
Edinburgh. It was actually part of the local 
unemployed workers center. Unemployed 
workers centers are buildings normally run by 
and for unemployed people. Usually they are 
basically run by the local councils or the trade 
unions, i.e. they have no autonomy and are 
useless. The one in Edinburgh is an anomaly 
in that it is actually run by and for unem- 
ployed people. So there was talk of having 
within the center some sort of small radical 
bookstore, of which | was part of the discus- 
sions. That fell apart due to the internal poli- 
tics of the unemployed workers center. Some 
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of the other people involved in those 
discussions——| mean, all of whom | knew any- 
way both personally as friends and through 
political activism, through anti-poll tax, 
through anarchist activities——were still wanting 
to, if you like, be involved in doing stuff with 
books or literature. And so they suggested 
that they get involved with AK. Which came at 
the perfect time, as | was kind of desperately 
floundering around trying to tread water, if 
you like. So then at that point is when we 
formed the coop, not legally, but to all intents 
and purposes, with the three of us. And then 
we very quickly added, in the space of the 


next year, two more. And we're looking for 


more people at the moment. | mean we're 
expanding at a phenomenal rate. 


Jason: What kind of materials have you 
found all along that people are most inter- 
ested in? What sells best? Are people really 
interested in things related to punk rock? 
Or have your political titles been selling? 


Ramsey: Well, | mean, the punk rock aspect 
of it shouldn't be overemphasized, in that I’m 
the only one who has any connections with 
punk rock. So it's only my particular predilec- 
tion that keeps any connection going. | don't 
mean that as a pejorative statement or other- 
wise. | mean, there are various other musical 
subcultures which are more or less political. 
Or certainly as political as punk rock, such as 
folk music, or some industrial music. The fact 
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Dean and Ramsey manning an AK Distribution book and T-shirt stall. 
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that we have very little to do with them is 
simply because no one involved in AK has 
any particular interest, and hence the passion 
to pursue, those particular kind of more ob- 
scure subcultures. | mean it’s the case that 
most of what we do is what we personally 
like, given that most of what we do is certain- 
ly not for commercial reasons. And so a lot of 
what we choose to put our time and energy 
into is more our personal predilections. In 
terms of what sells, again partly | think there 
is a great, and largely untapped and unful- 
filled interest in radical literature of all differ- 
ent sorts both cultural and more overtly politi- 
cal if you like, that exists in Britain and as far 
as | can tell in North America. Its just a matter 
of, the problems are of distribution or of ac- 
cess. And the more we can get the stuff out, 
the more it’s bought. And that’s partly why 
we're still expanding at a phenomenal rate. 
The better we become, or the more efficient 
we become, or the more avenues, or the 
more ways we find of getting literature to 
people, | mean it’s bought and rebought and 
stores reorder, and people want the literature. 
| think probably on the grand scheme of 
things, I'm only guessing, though, but | think 
the total number of people potentially inter- 
ested in radical literature is probably shrink- 
ing, partly due to the recession, partly due to 
the resurgence of the right, partly due to oth- 
er such factors. But, if you like, the people 
we've reached so far with radical literature are 
only a tiny percentage of that potential. So 
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while in the grand scheme of things the po- 
tential is actually shrinking, if you like, the 
people we've reached, i.e the circle within that 
larger circle, it’s only a tiny percentage and 
we're still expanding that small circle, you see 
what | mean? And at some point we would hit 
the outer rim of that circle, where the two 
come together, one contracting and one 
small one expanding would eventually meet. 
But | don’t think we're anywhere near there. 
But a lot of what we sell therefore, is what we 
choose to sell. And two of us do active sell- 
ing, do reping. So obviously, what we've tak- 
en on the road at the time is going to sell 
better because we're actively pushing it. 


Jason: But surely you also probably get a 
sense from what people just order through 
the mail of what people are most interested 
in, like if it tends to be more cultural mate- 
rial or things that are more overtly political? 


Ramsey: It really depends. And it depends 
again partly on who we can reach both 
through the mail order and through direct 
sales. We do a lot of direct sales, basically 
one of us full-time does. Well, if you want to 
call it direct sales, he does stalls, or booths at 
conferences, book fairs, rock concerts, folk 
festivals, whatever. So one of us basically 
does that full-time, drives around in a van full 
of books and magazines. So again, depend- 
ing upon the event, obviously the kind of 
books we would sell at an academic confer- 
ence are different from the kind of literature 
we would sell at the Glastonbury Peace Festi- 
val, or something like that. And similarly peo- 
ple buying from the catalog,...! mean it’s inter- 
esting, you can tell that some people buy, 
you know, half a dozen situaticnist books, or 
other people buy half a dozen books, say, a 
half a dozen anarchist classics—they'll buy 
Kropotkin, Berkman and Bakunin, someone 
else might buy Baudrillard and Foucault, and 
someone else might buy two surrealist nov- 
els. You do get that, but you get quite a lot of 
crossover, which makes it more interesting for 
us. You get quite a lot of crossing of genres, 
You get people buying cultural and political 
stuff. Or the kind of things that perhaps ap- 
pear on the face of it anomalous, which obvi- 
ously we don’t think, because we sent them 
the catalog. And we don’t have any problem 
with the scope of what we do. 


Jason: I’ve heard that the number of alter- 
native bookshops, or political bookshops—— 
radical bookshops, or bookshops that carry 
radical materials has declined quite a bit in 
recent times. Do you find that to be the 
case? Are you finding any problems getting 
into bookshops? 


Ramsey: Well, | mean that’s two separate 
things there. Firstly, yes it’s definitely the case 
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that independent bookshops, or at least inde- 
pendent bookshops willing to carry radical 
books——whether they are overtly radical or 
good bookshops just carrying a lot of radical 
titles——are definitely declining. | mean, | think 
similar as in North America, what came out of 
the sixties and early seventies was in the 
eighties completely destroyed for economic 
reasons. That basically there wasn’t enough 
people buying radical books to sustain 
bookshops. And secondly with the growth of 
the chains, as in North America, both the 
chain bookstores in Britain and in North 
America, started carrying the more commer- 
cial end of radical literature, such as women’s 
fiction and gay fiction, so-called mind-body- 
spirit or health, and that kind of crap. So 
again, taking away sales from radical 
bookshops. Whereas fifteen years ago you 
could only get gay fiction, or even women’s 
fiction, you could only get it in radical 
bookshop, now you can get it in the chains. 
And secondly, the chains have been aggres- 
sively attacking independent bookstores, 
opening across the road from an independent 
bookstore, or whatever. So certainly in Britain, 
even say, within the last six or seven years, 
probably at least twenty radical bookstores 
have closed. So then that’s a big blow, obvi- 
ously, the number of outlets committed to 
stocking radical titles is definitely shrinking, 
and shrinking quite rapidly. There aren't many 
left now. There are none in Edinburgh. When | 
moved to Edinburgh ten years ago, it used to 
have three radical bookstores. They used to 
have First of May, which was a general radical 
bookstore, they used to have a women’s 
bookstore called Women’s Own, they used to 
have a kind of anti-nuclear/peace/environ- 
mental bookstore. None of them exist any- 
more. None of them existed by the mid-eight- 
ies. Similarly Glasgow has none left. Aber- 
deen closed down. And there is nothing north 
of Manchester in Britain in terms of radical 
bookstores as such. Obviously that’s a prob- 
lem. However, we sell more now to the chains 
than we do to independent bookstores or 
radical bookstores. That's not because we're 
selling less. We're selling more to indepen- 
dent bookstores than ever before. But we're 
also getting radical books now into the 
chains. Which is a kind of Catch-22, it's a 
mixed blessing. In one sense it’s good that 
it’s getting literature to people who wouldn't 
otherwise see it. As | say in most towns now, 
the chain bookstore is the only bookstore in 
that town, or the whole of Scotland, for that 
matter, for example there are no other outlets 
open. And also a lot of people, even if they're 
aware of radical bookstores, for whatever 
misconception or preconception, would never 
go anywhere near them. So in a sense then 
we're getting out of the ghetto. We're getting 
radical literature into places where-—whether 
we like it or not—the majority of people that 
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buy from bookshops get their reading materi- 
al from, and that’s great. (This of course 
brings up two further points. Firstly, increas- 
ingly, most people simply don’t read, or at 
least, not much more than a newspaper. It’s 
one of the great contradictions of us radical 
book peddlers that the very people we want 
to read our literature, are usually the majority 
of those that don’t read. Realistically, most of 
those that read books, are at the very least, 
college educated. Not the masses that we all 
look towards to create the revolution. Partly 
due to economics—books are relatively ex- 
pensive, partly due to “education,” partly due 
to class attitudes and perceptions. Secondly, 
of this minority of the population that do read, 
most do not buy their literature from book- 
stores, radical or chain. Most books are sold 
from newsstands, at train stations, airports, 
etc., etc. To some extent, of course, we try 
and counter this with the direct sales——at 
festivals, concerts, market stalls; and by get- 
ting radical literature into “non-book” outlets, 
such as record and comic stores, i.e. trying to 
present this literature to folk who wouldn't 
normally come across it.) We also however 
begged the question of, as far as we're con- 
cerned, the chains are the enemy. And they 
certainly, they see it in those terms. They 
quite deliberately are out to smash indepen- 
dent bookstores. And so in terms of 
bookselling, as far as we're concerned they 
are the enemy. And also in the larger political, 
you know, whatever, opposition to multina- 
tionals, as far as we're concerned they're the 
enemy. So it's a kind of Catch-22 situation. 
Also commercially, you don't definitely want 
to be beholden to the chains. If the chains 
decide to stop stocking radical books for 
whatever reason, you know, we're fucked. 


Jason: But so far they’ve been open to 
stocking them, and haven't rejected any 
titles on political grounds or anything like 
that? 


Ramsey: No, it's a mixture. We don't sell to 
any of the chains centrally. The chains in 
Britain don’t really do central buying. It’s a 
case-by-case scenario, or practice. So we go 
and rep actively in each town, in each differ- 
ent bookstore. And the two big chains in Brit- 
ain are called Waterstones and Dillons, both 
of which are owned by big multinationals 
and, you know, deal in books, and all sorts of 
other garbage as well. So, you know, we'll go 
to the respective Dillons and/or Waterstones 
at any one time. Now, some of them won't 
deal with us at all, for whatever reason, either 
because they don't want radical books, or 
because they don't like the look of us cause 
we don't wear suits, or whatever. Others are 
very enthusiastic about carrying it. So it literal- 
ly depends upon the personal predilections of 
the particular buying manager. Some of these 
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chain bookstores are very enthusiastic and 
sell vast amounts of our stuff. Others, you 
know, take very little. And, | mean, obviously 
they're more interested in the more obvious 
titles. They all want Chomsky, or they all want 
Baudrillard or Foucault. They don’t all want 
Kropotkin, or C.L.R. James, or whoever. So 
actually, it’s a case-by-case. We also do a lot 
of selling to what are euphemistically called 
our non-retail outlets. Two of our biggest cus- 
tomers are Tower, the record chain, and For- 
bidden Planet, the biggest comic chain. And 
both of those two chain stores, and as a rule 
we deal with them individually, | mean store 
by store. But as a rule, both of them have 
very, very forward looking, basically radical 
buying policies in terms of what books they 
want to stock, and magazines. 


Jason: So in general have you found that 
your reception from mainstream chains has 
been unchanging? Or have more of them 
been interested in carrying things? Or few- 
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Ramsey: No, as we've become more—in their 
eyes—legitimate, and secondly, as we both 
publish and distribute more books that they 
want, we've become more acceptable. | 
mean, certainly, we wouldn't have been able 
to approach a lot of them two years ago. But 
we now have certain titles that either we’ve 
published them ourselves or we're the only 
people distributing them in Britain, that they 
want. For example, Society of the Spectacle, 
the situationists, or situationism is becoming 
huge in Britain, as far as | can tell a lot bigger 
than it is in America, at the moment— think 
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America is catching up. The situationists have 
been recuperated in Britain, without a doubt. 
It's now being taught as course books in art 
colleges and architectural colleges and that 
sort of thing. So everyone wants Society of 
the Spectacle or whatever. And we're the only 
people they can get it from in Britain, or us 
and A Distribution. So, you know, we sell 
thousands of them. So everyone wants Soci- 
ety of the Spectacle. Everyone wants 
Chomsky, for which we're one of the few 
sources. What we can do is use those kind of 
titles as a way of getting into them. When we 
first approach a store, we're not going to go 
to them and say look we've got Kropotkin and 
Berkman. They'll just point to the door. If we 
say we've got Chomsky and Guy Debord, and 
some Autonomedia, Baudrillard and Foucault, 
they're gonna go crazy. And then we say, 
we'll we've also got this stuff. And then they 
usually take it on the back of the stuff that 
they want. 

Similarly with getting into other comic or 
record stores, we will take the more cultur- 
al stuff initially. And then, when they see 
that that sells, when we've built up some 
confidence, some rapport with the store, 
then we can push in the more political 
stuff. And again, once we've got them to 
take it, it sells. | mean that’s the, not only 
commercially, but in terms of getting the 
ideas out, one of the more heartening 
things about it is that in all these different 
outlets, when stuff is made available, 
when they stock it, it sells by and large. 
And, you know, they reorder, and obvi- 
ously people are buying it. So that's very 
heartening in. that sense. 


Jason: How did you get into publishing 
books yourselves? When did you get 
into that and how did it work out with 
the first few titles you published? 


Ramsey: In many ways it's just a logical 
extension of what we're doing, in that, you 
know, starting off with doing distribution, 

if you like, mail order and other retail, 
doing publishing is almost like a logical 
extension of that in terms of the genesis 

of the idea. And secondly, a lot of our 
friends and colleagues and whoever, a lot 
of our influences and supporters were 
doing it anyway. So, that coupled with the 
desktop publishing revolution has made it 
very easy to publish. So it wasn't a dra- 
matic step to take, it was more like a logical 
extension. The first thing to be done—l'd 
done a few things, pamphlets and that sort of 
thing under a couple of other imprints—but 
the first things to be done under AK were 
Tom Leonard’s thing on the Gulf War, Terror- 
izing the Neighborhood by Chomsky, and The 
Bigger Tory Vote, which is an investigative 
journalism thing on fascism in relation to the 
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Conservative Party. So those three came out 
tight about the same time, which would have 
been right around early 1991 | guess. So 
those three were the first three official AK 
Press titles. And things have just sort of 
grown again, grown on from there. And in the 
next eighteen months we should be doing 
about twenty new books and a whole bunch 
of pamphlets. 


Jason: So the first ones you did turned out 
to be immediately successful...? 


Ramsey: Not particularly...no. Again, publish- 
ing in many ways means nothing if you can’t 
distribute them, or can't get them out, if 
they're just sitting under your bed. So all our 
books have become more successful as we 
improve our own distribution, and secondly 

as we do more and more stuff. Again, like 
with the distribution we're taken more and 
more seriously. So our books are, for exam- 
ple now—whereas this was not the case early 
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on, this was not the case two years ago——now 
a majority of our titles are reviewed by the 
mainstream press. Obviously not by the more 
right-wing press, but, for example, say The 
Guardian or some of the mainstream, national 
daily papers will review most of our books. So 
we now have, for whatever that's worth—and 
that’s a different argument about what the 
worth is in doing that—but we have that kind 
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of, for want of a better word, official legitima- 
cy. And our books are considered worth re- 
viewing. So we have a kind of name or kudos. 
And, again, you know, that only increases 
with age and with consistency, and with putt- 
ing new stuff out. So the more we do again 
the more we're taken seriously, and are re- 
viewed, and whatever. So all the time now it's 
becoming easier. 


Jason: So when you started publishing, | 
assume it took fair amounts of money to 
put the first few books out. Where did that 
come from? Did It come from AK Distribu- 
tion? 


Ramsey: Everything we've ever done we've 
never taken any money from anyone. Partly 
it's because we've never been offered any 
money, but we’ve never sought it because we 
want to be commercially viable. We don't 
want to be beholden to any individual, any 
grant, body, or whatever. Because then if that 
source is withheld or dries up for any 
reason we can't carry on. So in terms of 
our independence, both economical and 
political, we don't want to take any money 
from anyone as such. So all of our money 
has been completely self-generated. You 
know, we started very small, selling a few 
fanzines ten years ago, now we're selling 
several thousand titles and publishing. At 
the moment, certainly the press, AK Press, 
is subsidized by the distribution. Eventual- 
ly, obviously, that will be fairly profitable, 
but, you know, in the matter of time it 
takes to get money back from the books. 
You know, we don’t envision seeing any 
money back from any books for at least 
nine months. So at the moment the press 
is being subsidized by the distribution. So 
all the money is raised internally, if you 
like, within AK, and always has been. You 
know, if the KGB or the CIA were to give 
us money no strings attached, we'd prob- 
ably take it. But they don't. 


Jason: So right now, you said you’ve 
got twenty titles you want to publish In 
the next year...? 


Ramsey: | mean, around that, we've got 
so many that are being worked on, that 
will immediately, will probably come out 
in '93. We've just done a new Chomsky 
book. There may well be another one. 
This one just came out this month. We should 
be doing two, possibly three, new Murray 
Bookchin books. But one is an update/reprint 
of The Spanish Anarchists. There's a new 
book of essays called Which Way Forward for 
the Ecology Movement, | think. There's anoth- 
er one which will either be out this year or 
early next year, a book of essays called Re- 
flections on Spain, basically a kind of follow- 
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up to The Spanish Anar- 
chists. We'll be publishing, 
it should be out this year, 
the autobiography of 
James Carr called Bad. | 
don’t know if you know of 
that. James Carr was a 
contemporary of George 
Jackson, and very similar 
sort of thing——spent most 
of his life in prison, started 
out as a kind of gangster, 
within prison became politi- 
cized, got out of prison, 
joined the Panthers, broke 
with the Panthers, got sent 
back to prison, got out of 
prison again, and was as- 
sassinated. It's basically his 4 
autobiography. We'll be 2 
doing another kind of 
graphic book, similar to 
Freddie Baer’s, by a graph- 
ic artist called John Yates 
who does a magazine 
called Punchline. We're 
gonna do a “best of” his 
work, which again should 
be out this year. And we 
should have a book on the 
Ku Klux Klan, which we 
hope will be out this year. And two new 
situationist books. One, What is Situationism? 
A Reader, which is various texts on and about 
the S.I. [Situationist International]. And also 
an annotated bibliography of situationist writ- 
ings from '67 to ‘92, which should be out this 
year. And we're doing various co-publishing 
with Autonomedia/Semio-text[e], bringing out 
some of their books in Britain. Possibly with 
Odonian Press as well, doing some of their 
books in Britain. And, again, several of those 
should be out this year. And, | don’t know, 
there’s probably another ten of fifteen that 
we're generating, if you like, that are in the 
manuscript stage or being typeset. 


Jason: Your newest catalog that’s come 
out, how many titles are listed there? 


Ramsey: I’m not sure. | think there may be 
two and a half thousand. 


Jason: And is that your entire stock, or do 
you have even more titles that you didn’t 
have room to list? 


Ramsey: Yeah, | believe that’s maybe half of 
our stock. Partly because we're getting new 
stuff coming in all the time. And partly be- 
cause a lot of the stuff that we carry is not 
worth listing. Because that doubles, as well as 
a trade catalog, as a mail order catalog. A lot 
of the titles that we carry we don’t desperately 
care for. A lot of the titles we sell, we sell 
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because we can sell them. We don’t greatly 
object to them, but we don’t have any particu- 
lar allegiance to them. In the sense that we 
carry the complete list of various publishers, 
all of their books. Especially the more com- 
mercial publishers, or the more kind of liberal- 
left publishers as opposed to anarchists, we 
don’t particularly care for a lot of their books. 
Obviously, if we can sell them we'll sell them. 
But we do that by direct sales to bookstores 
through reps. So there's no point in listing 
them in our catalog, too, if that makes any 
sense. But, | mean, at the end of June we're 
doing a new update, which is, | feel, doing up 
just the new update will turn out to be the 
same size as the last catalog, just the new 
material that's arrived in the last six months 
basically. 


Jason: And you’re still looking for more 
new stuff. 


Ramsey: Yeah, if we like it we want to sell it, 
basically. 


Jason: Plus, you’ve got separate catalogs 
for second-hand books and fanzines, and 
postcards and political audio tapes. Are all 
those things doing well? 


Ramsey: Fairly well. We sell the postcards. 
We sell a lot of ‘em. The political tapes are 
fairly new, and so it's taken awhile to catch 
on, if you like. But we've recently started sell- 
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ing a hell of a lot. Part of the problem is that 
we didn't actually have covers for any of 
them, so that we could only sell them through 
the catalog. We couldn't sell them through 
bookstores, and we couldn't sell them direct- 
ly, you know, in stalls, whatever. We've just 
recently made covers for them all. And so 
we're now selling hundreds of them through 
stores and to individuals direct. The fanzines 
is a labor of love on my part, because of my 
connection to that whole scene, if you like. 
And that does OK. The second-hand books is 
a labor of love largely on the part of Bob. 
He’s another of the AK people, and that’s his 
department. Again largely, not even so much 
commercially, but because he likes them so 
he puts extra time and energy into doing that. 
But | mean all of them do OK. Probably three 
quarters of what we do doesn’t make money. 
And to that extent it's subsidized by doing a 
lot of stuff which we've got no particular 
allegiance to. We sell a lot of postmodernist 
books, for want of a better term. We sell vast 
amounts of books by people like Baudrillard, 
of which we think it’s largely garbage person- 
ally. But certainly, Baudrillard subsidizes the 
fanzines, or probably in commercial terms, 
subsidizes Kropotkin for that matter. 


Jason: That’s kind of interesting, or ironic, 
whatever. 


Ramsey: But, you know, we can only do what 
we do because we are a professional busi- 
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ness in that there are five of us working full 
time. We are only as “successful” as we are, 
because we do work full-time, professionally if 
you like. We do feel strongly that the syn- 
drome of part-time/spare-time work has been 
the bane of many a radical project. A prime 
factor in why things often don’t get done 
properly, or why people burn out, or have to 
spend time on doing other thing, such as 
supporting themselves. Selling radical books 
is not a lucrative career, and obviously our 
prime motivation for doing AK is political. 
However, AK certainly couldn't function on 
just a few spare evenings a week or whatever. 
In the same way that the reality of most suc- 
cessful (or at least surviving) radical commer- 
cial projects, is that they have some “hidden” 
subsidy (be it free labor, or free printing, or 
cheap rent, or radical bookshops supporting 
their political literature with cookery and zen 
meditation books, or whatever), so with AK, 
it’s certainly true that, for the moment at least, 
the “cultural” side of what we sell, certainly 
subsidizes the “political,” and authors such 
as Chomsky, Baudrillard, Debord, etc., what- 
ever their merits or otherwise, subsidize 
Emma Goldman, or Raya Dunayevskaya or 
whoever, again, irrespective of what we see 
as their relative merits. 


Jason: And | kind of asked earlier if you’ve 
had any problems, if you’ve had any ha- 
rassment or anything, or problems from 
authorities, as a radical distributor? 


Ramsey: We've had a fair amount of prob- 
lems, from the state largely. How much is 
because we're radical or how much is be- 
Cause we have such a large volume of stuff 
with which to get into problems, if you see 
what | mean. It partly depends upon how 
much paranoid conspiracy theory you want to 
be about it all. We've had a lot of interest in 
us from the state organs. We've had material 
seized by customs, although again, | don’t 
think that’s particularly sinister or significant. 
You know, we get hundreds of boxes of 
books arriving every week, literally. The laws 
in Britain concerning, especially obscenity 
(erect penises are illegal, for example) are 
very, very strict laws. So, I'm saying, the 
chances of us getting something seized are 
pretty high, just by chance. You know, if they 
open just one in every a thousand boxes that 
come, the chances are still pretty high there. 
So how sinister that is in terms of them pick- 
ing on us because we're political, | don’t 
know. Also because we're the, if you like, 
legitimate front for the vast majority of radical, 
anarchist, whatever magazizes, obviously we 
stand out in many ways, since all kinds of 
fingers point to us. And similarly, every time 
someone's arrested, our name is always the 
first in their address book. The police go 
through these address books, and AK always 
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comes up. So again, how conspiratorial you 
want to be about our role, or how conspirato- 
rial the police view us. And about eighteen 
months ago now the police seriously tried to 
suggest that we (or me in particular) were 
masterminding Animal Liberation Front activi- 
ties in Scotland. And | had to persuade them 
otherwise. That's the first time I've ever actual- 
ly talked to police as opposed to saying “No 
comment.” 


Jason: So over all none of this has ever 
slowed down your operations or activities? 


Ramsey: No, | mean, the only formal charge 
that we've ever had lodged against us is over 
a book we published called Poll Tax Rebel- 
lion. And, again, | was actually arrested over 
publishing that book. And it hasn't as yet 
come to court, as | don’t think it will. But, as a 
more obvious form of harassment, if you like, 
the formal charge against us is printing a 
picture of a magistrate on the inside of a 
courtroom, which in Britain is illegal. Again, 
one of Britain's archaic laws, and we did print 
a picture of the inside of a courtroom. Howev- 
er, the maximum fine under that rather archa- 
ic law which covers that particular crime is 
fifty pounds, or about 75 or 80 dollars. And | 
was formally charged with that, which in one 
sense, they went to a hell of a lot of effort to 
get 75 dollars from us. And over the years we 
have been raided with search warrants and, 
you know, had our phones tapped, mail mon- 
itored and opened, and all that kind of stuff. | 
mean how sinister that was, | don’t know. If 
we were seriously considered a threat, you 
can be damn sure we wouldn't be around.| 
guess at the moment, we are just keeping 
various secret state employees gainfully em- 
ployed in routine surveillance. 


Jason: When you were raided you never 
had anything destroyed? 


Ramsey: No, the search warrant officially said 
they were searching for Animal Liberation 
Front materials. One of the first questions 
they asked was “What's AK Press?” It was 
actually my mother’s house that was raided. 
Since that used to be our address, the ad- 
dress in Stirling. There was nothing there but 
her and my brother. But the questions were 
“What's AK Press?” “Do you know your son’s 
an anarchist?” And that sort of thing. But in 
terms of that putting us off, no, we don’t care. 
| mean as far as we're concerned, you know, 
we expect that. That's what we do. Obviously 
we are a political distributor, of radical materi- 
al, and we fully expect harassment from the 
state, fascists, etc., and as far as we can, we 
prepare for it (have good lawyers, secure 
offices——steel doors, fire extinguishers, smoke 
alarms, etc.) And obviously, both as a compa- 
ny, and as individuals, we are, and have 


been, involved in various radical activities, 
connected and otherwise to literature. Obvi- 
ously, as a Company, we have to abide by the 
law. Thus, while none of AK have paid their 
poll tax, as a company, each year we have to 
Pay our company registration fee, our VAT, 
etc. We don't do anything illegal. We'd be 
stupid to do anything illegal. We are so high 
profile, so publicyand we are a legal entity, 
blah, blah, blah, it'd be insane for us to do 
anything illegal. 


Since this interview took place, police 
have dropped the charges regarding the Poll 
Tax Rebellion book. 

To obtain the new 72-page AK Distribu- 
tion catalog, write to: AK Distribution, 22 
Lutton Place, Edinburgh, EH8 9PE, Scot- 
land. (Phone/fax: 031-667-1507) A new US 
branch of AK Distribution will soon be in 
operation as well at: AK Press, POB 40682, 
San Francisco, CA 94149-0682. (Phone/fax: 
415-255-7350) 
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& betrayed by the liberal press during the 20+ 
years of our movement’s existence. 

Meanwhile, 4% million Americans are locked 
up without the usual preliminary of having com- 
mitted crimes. This is America’s secret apartheid 
and we want out. 

Lucy Gwin, editor 
Mouth! The Voice of Disability Rights 
Rochester, NY 


Poor journalism 


Dear Editors: 

I found the premiere issue of Alternative Press 
Review interesting and thought provoking. 

However, in regard to Anne Bower’s article on 
Randall Terry, I seriously can’t believe you would 
think that a pro-choice (or should I say anti-life 
or pro-death to even the score?) article serves as 
an alternative, in any way, to mainstream press. 
Ho hum. 

To try to make Terry appear evil via his nice 
house and large piece of property while acknowl- 
edging he’s no Jim Bakker was confusing, point- 
less, and poor journalism. 

More amusing and incongruous was Bower's 
comparing Terry to David Koresh. Koresh, ac- 
cording to mainstream press anyway, was respon- 
sible for abusing and killing children, not trying to 
preserve their lives. 

And, “gory” abortion movies? Wow, is that like 
gruesome tales of the holocaust or blood curdling 
photos of scar-infested backs of slaves? Human 
suffering is human suffering. 

Be alternative, but be truthful. 

Sincerely, 
Shari Henry, Mound, MN 
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Dedicated to the alternative press 


FINE PRINT DISTRIBUTORS 


By Jason McQuinn 


Imost as if under disguise, Fine Print 

Distributors, Inc. is located behind 

the dark brick facade of the R & B 
Corporate Park, facing Highway 290 East on 
the north side of Austin. Much as it looks 
like any other business would from the 
outside, what goes on inside would defy most 
mainstream expectations. That’s because 
Fine Print is not only a worker-owned and 
operated business, but it’s also a periodical 
distributor that specializes in alternative and 
small press publications. 

After only three years of operation under 
worker-ownership, Fine Print is expanding 
rapidly—from an original workforce of eight 
to thirty today, and from 350 titles in 1990 to 
1,300 titles now, requiring four times as 
much operating space to get all the work 
done. Soft-spoken and serious, but easy- 
going, Fine Print general manager Ken 
Oatman puts it simply. “When workers took 
over it changed the energy.” They were “able 
to do more” because they were “empower- 
ed.” 

Fine Print started out as Homing Pigeon 
in 1980. The original owner, disillusioned 
with his experiences in the U.S. Navy around 
the end of the Vietnam War, was dissatisfied 
with the range of periodicals available. After 
writing a “classic” C.O. letter and exiting the 
service, he started placing periodicals like 
The Economist and Far East Economic 
Review into Houston area bookstores and, 
later, into natural food stores. Specializing in 
political magazines, he eventually was given 
distribution of titles like Mother Jones for 
the state of Texas. 

Then in 1990, he talked about selling the 
business, possibly even to John Stockwell of 
Reaganomics infamy. Instead, employees ap- 
proached him and converted pension funds 
into shares in order to engineer an employ- 
ee-ownership buyout. With “no outside 
owners to speak of,” workers have allowed 
themselves flexible hours. Recently, paid 
vacation time was increased from four to six 
weeks. There’s a health plan with optional 


dental coverage. Everyone is able to make a 
living wage adequate for the Austin area. 
And, ultimately, any “profits” will go back to 
the workers. 

“That’s the most satisfying to me, pro- 
viding non-authoritarian jobs, with everyone 
relatively autonomous in their own areas,” 
says Ken. “It works well in most areas. It 
causes some communication problems, but 
we have regular meetings as a group to cross 
pollinate.” Although originally, he says, no 
one had any business sense, just their experi- 
ences to go on, now “it’s extremely rare that 
decisions are not made by consensus,...it’s 
almost non-existent.” 

For Chris Parkman (in charge of new 
magazine acquisitions) the most important 
question is how to make Fine Print work for 
everyone—employees financially, plus‘‘as a 
direct extension of what we want as indi- 
viduals.” 

According to Phil Smith (who works on 
accounts payable direct to publishers), in 
“the relations of work here we’re trying to 
be as progressive as possible, as democratic 





as possible...work is a big part of everybody’s 
lives. If we can make work less work-like, all 
the better for us. Maybe we can provide 
examples for other people in other 
workplaces...Why work for some corporate 
monster when you can work in a place like 
this?” 

In fact, eventually Ken and others would 
like to see Fine Print physically move to a 
more “campus-like environment” on a parcel 
of rural land outside of the city. As Fine 
Print gets increasingly crowded in its present 
quarters, and with relatively high urban rent 
currently being paid, they believe it may well 
prove to be a viable possibility for the near 
future. 


Dedicated to the alternative press 


If there’s one company goal that everyone 
cites most, it is that Fine Print is firmly dedi- 
cated to helping alternative publishers. Ev- 
eryone echoes Kristi Sprinkle (in charge of 
tracking and allotments) when she says that 
Fine Print’s central value is “customer ser- 
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vice. We cater to small press & independent 
publishers.” Diane Marcucci (who works on 
accounts payable to wholesalers and other 
distributors) says, “Most importantly, Fine 
Print helps small magazine publishers get 
exposed on newsstands...and we’re faithful to 
the alternative press.” 

Ken Oatman spends a lot of time helping 
publishers learn more about the business. 





“[In] the relations of work 
here we're trying to be as 
progressive as possible, as 
democratic as possible...work 
is a big part of everybody's 
lives. If we can make work less 


work-like, all the better for us. : 


Maybe we can provide exam- 
ples for other people in other 
workplaces...Why work for 
some corporate monster when 
you can work in a place like 
this?" -Phil Smith 





& 


Diane Marcucci and Phil Smith in the accounts payable department. 





“We don’t do exclusives,” he says. “I spend 
a lot of time on the phone telling publishers 
about other distributors. Most publishers 
have no idea how to market. We need our 
publishers to be successful so that we still 
have jobs.” In addition, Fine Print staff try 
to help get magazines reviewed, they tell 
about other publishers, give information 
about library subscription agents, etc. For 
Ken, “It’s nice to be working behind the 
scenes at getting all this information out.” 
Phil Smith adds that, “...we have a lot of 
knowledge of the industry. Ken knows the 
industry inside out. He’s full of tips for 
publishers and will take the time to talk to 
people who don’t know what they’re doing 
very much about distribution, or even design 
or things like that. To give people advice 
about what would make them more success- 
ful or more marketable.” 

But Phil is also concerned about “the 
contradictions that we face as we grow. We 
become less and less able to be personal. 
When we had a hundred magazines, Ken 
knew every editor. Now we have god knows 
how many, 1300 or 1500, I can’t keep up, so 
we lose that little personal touch to some 
extent, but we try real hard to keep that. I 
mean that’s one of our selling points with 
the magazine, is our service is good.” 

Phil continues, “I think people like us are 
very important, play a very crucial role for a 
lot of the small magazine of the alternative 
press. We provide an opportunity for those 





guys to get out beyond the world of zines 
into more mass market outlets, to [get them] 
more widely available all over the country.” 
But he adds that, “Fine print is in kind of a 
funny position. There’s kind of a tension 
between wanting to do ‘good’ and wanting to 
do ‘well’ for us. Part of our mission has al- 
ways been to support the alternative press, 
the small press. I guess you could say that we 
have several missions. There’s one mission of 
providing a living for the people who work 
here. Another one is providing a decent kind 
of work experience for the people that are 
involved. And our other mission is the cul- 
tural mission of getting this non-mainstream 
stuff out and about so people can see some- 
thing beyond the mass media. So there is a 
real tension. I would like to see us carry all 
of the little strange leftist and anarchist mags 
and all that stuff, when they’re not making 
any money for us.” He cites an example of 
the International Workers Bulletin that 
“we’re about ready to have a dispute about. 
Ken has canceled it because it doesn’t sell 
very well. While I think we should let it ride 
on the back of our more profitable 
magazines...But, you know, as we become 
bigger and more business-like here, these are 
the kinds of disputes we’re going to have. I 
guess they’re like disputes over the soul of 
the company. Are we going to be just anoth- 
er business? Or are we going to uphold our 
original countercultural mission?” 

Even Ken, despite his position as general 
manager, ultimately has mixed feelings about 
the distribution business. He admits that, 
“Coming from a leftist background, I can’t 
help but feel ambivalent that what Fine Print 
does is help people produce and circulate 
commodities.” 


Marketing zines and magazines 


Still, the business of distribution goes on, 
and it apparently goes on quite efficiently. 
When Fine Print decides to distribute maga- 
zines, it usually means starting out with small 
numbers of new publications. One hundred 
to three hundred is common. Rarely, FP will 
order three thousand or five thousand copies 
of new publications that are sure to sell well 
in the retail market it serves. The maximum 
number or any publication carried is around 
six thousand. 

Seventy-five to a hundred is the minimal 
number taken for most publications, with 
some exceptions for low-circulation, but 
higher-priced ones in the $7.50 to $10.00 
range. All agree that the cover price should 
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be a minimum of $2.00 to cover expenses. 

Chris emphasizes that “We give [new 
acquisitions] a good trial of several issues 
before we dump things. In fact we distribute 
too many things” that aren’t always worth 
the trouble. 

From a marketing standpoint, Ken and 
Chris recommend staying away from tabloids 
and oversize magazine formats, especially if 
they are thin and flimsy, or if tabloids don’t 
have a quarter-fold cover making it easier to 
place with standard magazines. 

To sell more copies of just about any 
magazine, they also recommend printing 
covers with eye-catching colors. They say that 
red and yellow are the best colors for atten- 
tion. And they remind publishers that on 
most crowded newsstands, the upper left 
margin of the cover is usually the most 
visible, and publishers should take advantage 
of this. For example, some magazines place 
their titles or easily identified logos in this 
position to help readers locate them on retail 
racks. Although, they also admit, a lot of 
times the person you really have to get past 
is the one who does the newsstand stocking. 
Sometimes publications would sell well 
despite breaking every marketing rule, but 
they usually don’t get the chance when 
they’re weeded out and returned by conven- 
tionally-minded stockers. 

In addition, Ken suggests that running tag 
lines and article titles on covers “can really 
help.” Cover dates should be dropped unless 
magazines are post-dated so they won't 
appear to be late on newsstands. Otherwise 
most stockers will just return them, even if 
they’ve just been received. 

What magazine categories are hottest right 
now in retail sales? Fine Print moves a lot of 
gay and lesbian magazines. Music titles have 
slowed down in the last few years, though 
there are still quite a few compared to other 
categories. “Hatezines” are big. One of the 
most popular zines carried by Fine Print, 
which Phil says suddenly seemed to come out 
of nowhere all, is Answer Me, a no-nonsense 
Los Angeles zine which emphasizes the 
darker side of life. Cyberpunk and cybercul- 
ture zines are another growing category. 
And, of course, women’s titles, including the 
Riot Grrrl zines. Fine Print can’t get enough 
of these, partly because many aren’t geared 
for retail sales, nor do their publishers want 
to sell them in stores. Then there are an in- 
creasing number of popular humor maga- 
zines. And Fine Print picks up “just about 
everything” that comes out dealing with 
photography and film. 


Erotica is one of the most controversial 
areas for Fine Print staff to deal with. They 
don’t touch mainstream pornography. But, 
generally, they want to give minorities space 
in the distribution chain, so they'll carry 
women’s or gay magazines with sexual 
themes that otherwise wouldn’t get exposure. 


Efficiency and individual service 


What else makes Fine Print different than 
other distributors? A combination of tech- 
nology and software that isn’t used anywhere 
else. According to Ken Oatman, “Every 
single magazine that comes in gets tracked 
on the spot.” By tracking and ordering man- 
ually using specially-developed computer 
software, Fine Print can achieve an average 
sell-through of 70 to 80%. Bigger distributors 
on the other hand, let the computer do it all, 
and end up with an average sell-through of 
closer to 40%. And “mass market distribu- 
tors are dinosaurs,” says Ken. “They can only 
deal in bundles of twenty-five.” 

Fine Print also tries to set the pace for 
paying alternative publishers by aiming for 
payment within 30 days after issues are taken 
off the racks, instead of the 60 days, or even 
longer, required by many other distributors. 

Ken confesses that, “Giving a lot of money 
direct to publishers is very satisfying.” But, 
“Unfortunately, with retailers, it is often the 
magazines that get paid for last.” So some- 
times, he admits, “We want to be paying 





Chris Parkman, the new magazine buyer. 


publishers early, but the cash flow doesn’t let 


An interesting new twist in small press 
distribution is that some of the larger nation- 
al distributors are starting to “dabble” in 
alternative press titles, usually the more 
established ones. However, this is due “more 
to a greed motive than to help the cultural 
revolution.” 

Ken puts it bluntly, “They want to control 
the market. In some ways it’s good that 
they’re doing small press, but the publishers 
can be hurt.” When national distributors 
take a small press title, he says, “If they’re 
getting it into a Waldenbooks where it’s 
never sold before, that’s good. But if they 





“| spend a lot of time on the 
phone telling publishers about 
other distributors. Most pub- 
lishers have no idea how to 
market. We need our publish- 
ers to be successful so that 
we still have jobs." 

‘Ken Oatman 
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Walls have been removed as the volumne of work in the warehouse has increased. 


order 5 for a Waldenbooks that ‘strips them 
out’ and sends them right back,” on a wide- 
spread scale that kind of problem,“can put a 
publisher out of business.” 

They can also sweet-talk publishers into 
doing a large print-run for a test. “But the 
national distributors are taking no risk—the 
risk is all the publishers.” 

National distributors can also charge for 
re-shipping, or for warehousing magazines 
for all copies sent, even if only a hundred 
out of a thousand sent actually sell. There 
are “no consequences to national distributors 
when they overshoot.” 

Whereas, according to Ken,‘Publishers 
could never end up owing FP anything. We 
don’t want to waste copies for the publisher. 





“| would wager that, at least 
partly through the efforts of 
people like us, there's going to 
be an increasing acceptance of 
non-mainstream publications. An 
increased acceptance and avail- 
ability. In that sense | think 
what we do is really im- 
portant." -Phil Smith 





But we also don’t want to pay the shipping 
and handle all the returns.” 

Phil is also concerned about national 
distributors. He notes that, “In a 
sense...we’re like one step above the regional 
distributors like Armadillo and Desert Moon 
and one step below the big boys like Eastern 
and Curtis. So what happens to us, is that if 
we have a magazine that takes off for us—an 
alternative magazine, or whatever kind—then 
the big boys come after it. So in a sense we 
provide the liftoff, the trajectory for mags 
that could be successful on a broad scale. 
We’re talking about breaking into the mass 
markets, having a circulation of over 10,000 
or so.” : 

He says that some of these big mainstream 
distributors “are always trying to get maga- 
zines that we’ve developed, trying to get 
them to sign exclusive contracts with 
them...They like to be deceptive, and not tell 
the whole truth to these publishers. and 
make it appear like an exclusive contract is 
the only option, when it’s really up to the 
publisher. But...a lot of these publishers 
don’t know any better. They write their 
magazines, they don’t know about the busi- 
ness stuff.” Sometimes the small press pub- 
lishers can get stars in their eyes and leave 
Fine Print behind. Others remember who 
helped them get to where they've made it. 


What does the future hold? 


What has fueled Fine Print’s explosive 
growth in the last few years? And where is 





Fine Print headed? Ken says Fine Print is 
constantly finding new customers, mostly by 
word of mouth. And the chains are expand- 
ing. 

Phil says, ““What really got us going was, 
Book Stop started here, it was a local chain 
and we had a contract with them and they 
were bought up by Barnes and Noble. And 
we got the deal for all of Barnes and Noble, 
and that’s what basically doubled us in size. 
I mean there were 13 people working here 
when I came here last year, and now we 
have 29.” 

He thinks that superstores are the wave of 
the future, at least in the corporate book- 
store world. And, “If you look at where we 
have stores, it’s big cities and college towns 
pretty much. You know, another contradic- 
tion for us as we grow larger is, that the 
stores that we feel the most comfortable 
with...and in tune with are these small, inde- 
pendent bookstores, maybe radical book- 
stores. But we get to the point where it’s 
almost uneconomical to deal with these guys 
when, you know, you can deal with ten small 
bookstores, or you can deal with one Book 
Rack. You know that’s another contradiction 
for us as we grow, trying to keep in touch 
with what our original purpose was. An 
interesting process, a very conflictive one.” 

I asked Ken if there is any limit to the 
number of publications FP can distribute? 
He thought, “There’s a limit, but all maga- 
zines don’t go to all stores...There’s just so 
many good publications...and we don’t want 
to waste publishers resources.” Older maga- 
zines get bumped out by newer magazines. 
And he thought that the maximum number 
of titles that FP could potentially handle 
might be around two thousand. But will 
available space for alternative magazines 
keep increasing? Ken thinks it will because 
magazines are “so immediate.” Despite the 
fact that magazine sales margins are smaller 
than those for books, he thinks we’ll start 
seeing more dedicated magazine stores 
starting up in the near future. Not too far- 
fetched an idea when only a few miles closer 
to downtown Austin is just such a “dedicated 
magazine store” with a fairly impressive 
selection of mainstream and _ alternative 
magazines, with the alternatives making up 
maybe a quarter of the total. 

Phil reflects that, “It’s ironic, because the 
places where you can probably find [alterna- 
tive press] stuff the most is the big corporate 
bookstores like Barnes and Noble. I shake 
my head over that all the time.” 

He says, “In my position in accounts 
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payable, I’m able to watch the progress, the 
life-cycles of alternative press publications. 
Probably the vast majority of them never 
progress beyond zine kind of things. Maybe 
five or ten percent start getting slicker, start 
trying to be real magazines, and succeeding. 
I’m sure there’s going to be an ever increas- 
ing number of people doing their own 
publications. And I would wager that, at 
least partly through the efforts of people like 
us, there’s going to be an increasing accep- 
tance of non-mainstream publications. An 
increased acceptance and availability. In that 
sense I think what we do is really important. 
There’s some guy sitting in Columbia, Mis- 
souri or Reno, Nevada putting out his little 
magazine. And maybe through the zine 
networks he can get a few hundred subscrib- 
ers. He can get it in a bookstore where his 
friend works somewhere else. Well, we can 
bust him out and let them be as successful as 
they can.” 

Phil adds, “The thing with the alternative 
press is that bookstores will take it if they 
can sell it. I mean, most of them are not 
ideologically opposed to it. I mean, we have 
some stuff people will not sell, some pro-sex 
stuff, they’ll send back the magazines and tell 


Back issue copies 
of the premiere 
Alternative Press Review 
are still available for only $4.50 
(add $.50 for first class mailing) 
from C.A.L. Press, POB 1446, 
Columbia, MO 65205-1446. 
Please make all checks or money 
orders payable to C.A.L. Press. 





us don’t send us this again.” But that’s only 
a rare occurrence. 

Ken agrees, noting that some of the chains 
want to stock alternative press titles precisely 
“because it makes their store different.” 


What's the significance of it all? 


Commenting on the feature film about 
Noam Chomsky, Manufacturing Consent, 
which he’d recently seen, Chris is concerned 
that, “All the information about what our 
government is doing is filtered out of the 
media.” Chomsky’s “whole point is that he’s 
created sort of an intellectual framework 
from which activists...can think about the 
system they’re up against...how to analyze it 
and be more critical of it. The alternative 
press and alternative radio are two major 
sources of media not controlled by 
conglomerates.” 

“The most important thing to me is that 
Fine Print offers a greater voice for alterna- 
tive views, alternative press voices and 
critiques.” 

“Like Noam Chomsky says, if you’re for 
freedom of speech, at times you’re going to 
have to tolerate other opinions that you 
despise. If you can’t say that, you’re not 
really for freedom of speech.” 

“We're bombarded on such a regular basis 
by such narrow views that we’re...duped into 
thinking that they’re legitimate sources of 
information.” What we need most are “criti- 
cal ideas” that can break through “social 
fragmentation.” The alternative media are 
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the only places those critical views are going 
to be made available to a large audience. 
And the more that alternative media can be 
brought to mainstream America, the more 


potential people can be reached. 


B. Dalton’s bookstores, for example, are a 
place to reach mainstream America. They are 
mainstream America, and “if we can get 
small press in the door,” that’s what Fine 
Print is here for. 

Phil concludes, ‘““We have to realize that 
this isn’t just another commodity. This is 
something special. The world of ideas.” 


Fine Print can be contacted at: 6448 Highway 
290 East #B104, Austin, TX 78723. (Phone: 
512-452-8709) 





“We're bombarded on such a 
regular basis by such narrow 
views that we're...duped into 
thinking that they're legitimate 
sources of information." What 
we need most are ‘critical 
ideas" that can break through 
“social fragmentation." 

Chris Partman 
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Subspace Zines 
INTERNATIONAL ZINE SHOW 


he Subspace International Zine 
; Show was inspired by the 1992 De- 
centralized World-Wide Networker 
Congress and was organized as one part of 
this year-long networker project. Specifically, 
the show was premised upon the idea that 
zines arise out of specific communities, 
connect people within these communities 
and act as links, across and between other 
communities. Zines are networking tools. 

What is a zine and just what distinguishes 
it from a “magazine”? Larry Bob, in 
Holytitclamps (#10, 1992), offers some 
pertinent characteristics: 

“There is no apostrophe in zine. Zine is 
not short for magazine. A magazine is a 
product, a commercial commodity. A zine 
is a labor of love, producing no profit, and 
frequently a loss, of time at least. In a 
magazine, information is just another 
ingredient, thinly sliced layers to keep the 
cream filling of advertising from sticking 
together. Information is the reason a zine 
exists; everything else, down to the paper 
it's printed on, is there to convey 
information.” 

Historically, “fanzines” arise out of the 
science fiction community of the 1930s. The 
self-published ethos of this period was one of 
sharing specialized information amongst a 
small group of people, printing small publi- 
cation runs, and more often than not depen- 
dent upon access to low tech production 
technologies (mimeograph, ditto, etc.). While 
this tradition of self-publishing continues in 
the science fiction community, it was also 
taken up by other communities in the inter- 
vening years. By the 1950s artists/writers 
were using these accessible technologies to 
self-publish, and in the ’60s we see the estab- 
lishment of an international underground 
press, publication of the first rock zines, and 
a network of artists publishing their own 
magazines. In the mid-1970s these self-pub- 
lishing activities expand considerably as a 
result of the wave of energy unleashed 
through the “punkzines” and the DIY aes- 
thetics of the punk movement. Someone who 
insists upon the importance of the punk 
scene in the development of zines is Aaron, 
the editor of Cometbus, who in his latest 
issue (#29, 1993), takes me to task about the 
wording of my “call for submissions” for the 
show: 

“The other thing about all this zine talk 


that’s pissing me off is evident in an an- 
nouncement | got in the mail for an up- 
coming zine show. It said, ‘Fanzines= 
artzines, homozines, litzines, femzines, 
musiczines, personalzines, punkzines, 
comiczines’ or something to that effect. To 
read it you'd get the impression ‘punk- 
zines’ are some little bastard faction of 
fanzines, when in reality fanzines have 
been nurtured and hyped almost exclu- 

sively by the punk scene for the last 15 

years!” 

A significant number of the over 300 
editors who participated in the show, includ- 
ed with their submissions a statement in 
response to my request for “...a short person- 
al statement on your thoughts/views, and 
experiences of zines and networking.” It is 
these diverse and personal accounts of zine 
publishing that really constitute the sub- 
stance of this catalogue. From the range of 
statements it’s possible to begin to discern a 
pattern to this activity and to chart the 
emergence of a number of common concerns 
expressed by different editors from different 
communities. The three themes that emerge 
repeatedly from the editors’ statements are: 
Contact, Communication and Exchange. 

It is clear that zines are sites at which a 
number of different activities take place and 
that they also play an important part in 
sustaining what has come to be called a 
“networking culture.” It is also apparent 
from the editors’ statements that traditional 
ideas about the role of the zine editor have 
been extended to where it seems more accu- 
rate to describe the role as that of a 
“networker.” This broader definition encap- 
sulates better the field of activities that zine 
editors now find themselves engaged in. 
Decentralized Congress propaganda com- 
ments upon the rise of the networker: “As 
foreseen by the DADAists, Futurists, 
Situationists, Fluxus and others, a new kind 
of artist has developed—the networker. In 
total autonomy and independent from the art 
and culture institutions, the networker is 
manifested through the international net- 
works of mail art, tourism, copy-art, comput- 
er bulletin boards, fax art, cassette labels, 
and the underground press, etc...” 

In conclusion it is my hope that this cata- 
logue will be useful documentation of a vital 
form of publishing activity that has witnessed 
a dramatic expansion over the last two de- 


cades. The statements from these editors are 
the messages sent back from a variety of 
fronts all of which are involved in the battle 
to establish new models of communication 
and the creation of alternative cultures and 
communities. -Stephen Perkins 


A Selection of Zines 
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COMMONPRESS #10, 1978 
Editor: Paulo Bruscky 
Address: CP 850, Recife, PE, Brazil 


“Commonpress is an international art maga- 
zine. Apart from providing material for a partic- 
ular edition, each participant may choose to 
edit a future edition. Each edition is composed 
according to its editor. He decides on the 
theme and _ production. Only the title 
‘Commonpress’ and the continuous numera- 
tion are being retained... More cooperation 
means more participation.” 


Cerra Gestures 
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CERTAIN GESTURES #8, 1992? 

Editor: David Tiffen 

Address: 55 Perown St., Aldershot, Hands GU11 
3JR, England 


“Certain Gestures is an art zine concerned 
with radical texts, images and collages. It has 
no fixed format or content and it appears 
irregularly. Recent issues have been primarily 
concerned with contemporary urban culture 
and the impact the mass media has on our 
perception of reality. Artzines (and all other low 
budget, small circulation publications) offer an 
important alternative to the establishment 
media. They provide opportunities for the 
exchange of information, art work, ideas, 
etc....that might otherwise be ignored or 
repressed.” 





CURIOS THING #6, 1992? 

Editor: Michael Leigh 

Address: A1 Waste Paper Co. Ltd, 71 Lambeth 
Walk, London SE11, England 


“| started making my own zines around 1985 
mainly because | didn’t see much in the mail 
art network that was of the humorous vein | was 
looking for. It seemed natural to compile the 
collages | had been making during the previous 
five years into pages and thus into booklets to 
send out to interested parties. | have been 
known to sell them but only to pay for the 
printing costs. Mostly | send them through the 
mail for exchange. Curios Thing (Nos. 1-8) has 
been my main published work with issues of 
200 copies, signed, numbered and rubber 
stamped coming out every few months on an 
irregular basis. Just lately | have been collabo- 
rating with other people who have a similar 
sense of humour and they have been called 
Curios Radio (with Roger Radio), Curios Snail 
(with Snail Art Co.) and The Pipe Flange & 
Nipple Sentinel (with A Classic Pair). Other 
booklets have gone by various names including 
U-Mak-It Inventors Manual. Around the end of 
each year | also make a Christmas Catalogue 
which is a spoof on all those awful yuppie gift 
catalogues that proliferate at that time.” 





FIRE RAISERS #3, 1991? 

Editor: A. Fitchett 

Address: c/o 64 Lugar Place, 
Strathclyde, KA10 7EA, England 


“Fire Raisers is a means of inspiration, an 
attempt to incite a new agitation amongst the 
wild-hearted outsiders, wherever they may be. 
A point at which the ideas, words and images 
of the disenchanted and enchanted come 
together in a collision of energies. Those who 
don’t want to forget the questions, the mo- 
ments, the search for it. More than just reading 
another book, watching another movie, listen- 
ing to another record...” 


Troon, 





READ IT! #6, 1992 

Editor: Dave 

Address: PO Box 8, 82 Colston St., Bristol, 
England 


“We are not really interested in bands or 
scenes, but the development of political 
thought and methods of subversion and revolu- 
tion. Fight the powers that be.” 





TOTALLY NORMAL #1,2 1991-92 

Editor: Totally Normal 

Address: c/o BM CRL, London WCiN 3XX, 
England 


“My experience of networking comes through 
connecting up with the Anti-Copyright people in 
the U.K., and reading their excellent publica- 
tions: Fatuous Times, Leisure, and others. 
Good people, intriguing activities and lots of 
weird mail. It's great. And exchanging zines 
with other people around the world has been 
brilliant (I'd rather swap than sell any day). Only 
two issues of Totally Normal out so 
far...Branching out into stickers, postcards, 
maybe some badges. | got into it all from doing 
posters and sticking them up around the 
place—direct communication—and | don't think 
I'll ever stop doing that.” 


VON MAGHET 
REFUGE MOBUMKNT 
ENTRE DEUX GUERRES 
THE ETHAWAL AFFLICT 
WILD RAGS. 
ORDER FROM CHAOS 
Lew SCALPEL BUOMAIR 
CURRENT 93 
PISSIER 





LES AMOUREUX DU 24 #5, 1992 
Editor: Valéné & Franck Kervizic 
Address: B.P. 1115, 59012 Lille Cedex, France 


“We released our first issue in 1989 in order to 
make people discover artists we appreciate (in 
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any kind of art used, i.e. photo, painting, music, 
etc.), and try to spread out views on different 
fields (society, etc.). Working on the zine is 
especially a pleasure that enables us to get in 
touch with many different people from different 
countries, thoughts, etc....Zines are also there 
to replace the lack of information of official 
press on underground musics (with humility of 
course!),” ‘ 


eaten sre 





OPEN NETMAG #1,3, 1991-92 

Editor: Jo Klaffki 

Address: Editions Kunst-Bahnhausen, Postbox 
2631, D-495 Minden, Germany 


“Editions Kunst-Bahnhausen is fun just for fans, 
aside from commercial thinking, inspiring the 
international creative cooperation, that’s the 
manner we like, in accordance with all partici- 
pants. To be sure, the fanzines are the most 
effective democratic tools for the alternative 
Culture move, this endeavor will burst open the 
established official art structures and will help 
survive the multiple character of our cultural 
world.” 





WEAST #1,2, 1989-90 ; 

Editor: Jens Pepper & Roland Schefferski 
Address: Urbanstr. 48j, D-1000 Berlin 61, Ger- 
many 


“Weast is a term which originated out of the 
contemporary catch-words west and east. 
These two words describe the phenomenon of 
a separation which is superficial and can be 
regarded as an example of a division into 
political, religious or national systems...Weast 
hopes to show a part of this community. In 
artistic and literary form, thoughts will be pre- 
sented which illustrate the variety but also 
similarity of human life. Weast will perhaps be 
a small contribution to this process of getting- 
to-know-each-other....” 





PAPARI #11, 1992 
Editor: Alex Zagouroglou 
Address: \ras 3A, 14565, Ekali, Athens, Greece 


“Papari (‘Bollock’ in English) is one of the 
oldest zines in Athens, Greece. It appeared for 
the first time in early 1986 and in its 11 issues 
so far, it has proved to be exactly what was 
missing from the Greek scene (i.e. a mixture of 
politics, music, humour and art at the right 
amount and given through a personal ap- 
proach). It was our way to speak to the various 
things of which we are concerned, without 
mediators or thought-pimps. Our target was to 
communicate with many people and to express 
the necessity to resist the daily misery of misin- 
formation and ongrowing oblivion, apathy, 
stupidity, religious or any other fanaticism, 
media, commercialization, fashion, lies, and 
music idols with filled pockets and empty 
smiles. Doing this zine for 6% years, we met a 
lot of people and saw many things happening, 
and we must admit that this kind of stupidity 
and misery can be found everywhere, even in 
the so-called underground scene. We are 
working with nice people, everywhere, who are 
dedicated to the struggle against all power, and 
control over our lives. BY ALL MEANS NECES- 
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A LITTLE ZINE 1992 

Editor: Carola v.d Heyden 

Address: Kolfmakersteeg 3, 2311 VE Leiden, 
Netherlands 


“A zine is an excellent networking medium. It 
supplies visual art, poetry, information, etc....It’s 
international, democratic and mostly plural. The 
best thing of the phenomenon is that it consists 
of contributors from different people, of differ- 
ent artists, from different countries, different 
from size and colour. That brings artists to the 
network. It’s like a congress on paper.” 





CATHARSIS #1, 1992 

Editors: Alan Rosney & Derek 

Address: 83 Connaught St., Phibsboro, Dublin 
7, Ireland 


“We started producing this fanzine to increase 
the circulating opinions, information and simple 
literary entertainment amongst people with an 
interest in the alternative music scene, and 
more broadly for people with an interest in 
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subculture and its associated lifestyles. | feel 
the more communication that exists amongst 
this and its associated scenes the longer it will 
live. It will become stronger, last longer and 
maybe begin to expand to a wider audience. 
Unfortunately, the form of communication can 
become a stereotyped rebel media, doing 
nothing more than preaching to the converted. 
However, by leaning the emphasis on informa- 
tion rather than opinion, and welcoming articles 
form a number of people rather than a fixed 
writer hopefully we can steer from what has 
come to be expected of 'zines and some posi- 
tive result may ensue.” 





ARTE POSTALE! #32,33,58, 1982-1988 
Editor: Vittore Baroni 

Address: Via Cesare Battisti 339, 55049 
Viareggio, Italy 


“I love the feeling of producing a magazine at 
home. | was doing fake comic-books when | 
was a kid, cutting things from various publica- 
tions. | do this Mail Art magazine now to help 
me keep in touch with so many people around 
the globe, I'll probably be issuing a newsletter 
about the secret meanings of life when I'll be 
an old man—once you're hooked, you never 
kick this habit (I guess it has something to do 
with living in a media saturated environment, 
breathing magazines since the day you are 
born).” 





SLUZK & FUZK #1, 1991 

Editor: Per Aksel Lundgreen 

Address: St. Croixgt. 7, N-1604 Fredrikstad, 
Norway 


“My personal view on the subject is that zines 
fill the needs of P.R. in the underground, and 
zines make bands known all over the world 
even if they only have released a demo tape! 
The independent labels use the fanzines in their 
promotion, and it’s almost free for them!! This 
is a good thing, because we are all operating 
with small budgets, and spreading the stuff at 
a low price serves all!! It’s also a great opportu- 
nity to get in touch with other people with the 
same interests all over the world!! The under- 
ground/independent labels would suffer if we 
didn't have all the fanzines and the under- 
ground network!!” 
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MAIL ART ZINE KARTA #1, 1992 

Editor: Barteck Nowak 

Address: Spotdzielcza 3/39, 42 300 Myszkow, 
Poland 


“This is a first issue of mail art zine Karta, 





thoughts/views: ecology and animal rights, no 
fascism, no racism, no sexism, official art fuck! 
no commercial.” 





NO ONE KNOWS ANYTHING 
Editor: Michal Halabura 
Address: POB 224, 41-900 Bytom, Poland 


“After some years of involvement in Polish 
punk/underground scene it came out in natural 
way, that we started to be active, not just 
consuming things. It was the time of growing 
political resistance to state-capitalist system 
and alongwith anti-militarist,anarchist, ecologist 
groups, independent cultural network also 
started to function. We started to work on the 
zine at the time and we put out its first issue in 
summer of '89. It was titled Nikt Nic Nie Wie 
(‘No One Knows Anything’), but we decided to 
change titles with each issue. So, later we put 
out Religion For Sale (as the situation in 
Poland changed and we face church attempts 
to influence our life), Panta Rhel (the biggest 
and best selling issue—1500 copies sold) and 
No One Knows Anything (in English) which 
contains some of the Panta Rhei stuff and 
some extras. Now we prepare an issue, whose 
main topic is ‘alternative activity’—we want to 
show different possibilities of people working 
together, which is something Poles really have 
to teach themselves. The zine is not our only 
activity. We run DIY distro & tape/record label, 
we try to support our counterculture in different 
ways, sometimes we help different projects with 
money we make as a label. Each of us has also 
other things to do—studying, earning money, 
having fun. But for me this kind of grassroot 
work is stronger than drugs, as I'm not addicted 
to any, but | can’t imagine myself without 
writing letters, sending orders, going to the 
printer with zine matter and meeting people 
who also keep it going.” 

These descriptions first appeared in the Subspace 
International Zine Show catalog, available for $6.00 


from Plagiarist Press, 1816 E. College St., lowa City, 
1A 52245. 
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HOMO/SEXUAL LIBERATION 


Gayme Theory 
THE GAME IS NOT UP! 


he gay movement has been striking- 
i ly successful in the Western world. 
Within less than a generation since 
Stonewall, homosexuality has gone from 
being overtly criminalized, to becoming a 
state-recognized, often legally protected 
identity. It has moved from being “the love 
that dare not speak its name” to a love that 
basks in generally warm and understanding 
light on the sets of TV talk shows. 

Homosexuality used to exist within a 
filigree of lightly-worn dirt footpaths running 
askew through the commons. You had to 
stumble upon one strand to find the web, 
there were no maps, and the trails were 
overgrown in places and hard to negotiate. 
Now the commons has been enclosed and 
privatized, turned into 
government park land 
ranger-patrolled for 
your safety. The homo- 
sexual movement, in 
league with govern- 
ments aiming to contain 
the AIDS epidemic, has 
moved in to map the 
paths, simplify their 
grid, pave what remains, 
level the ground, clear away trees and under- 
brush for visibility, and wire everything for 
lights and videocams. 

The complexity once manifested in the 
system’s rich, voluntary chaos increasingly 
persists only in the complexity of the organi- 
zational structure that manages the theme 
park, keeps the grass trim and the weeds 
from poking through cracks in the pavement 
that somehow won’t go away. Hothouse 
specialties now bloom luxuriantly in their 
tended pots—journals of homosexual thera- 
py, associations or social workers devoted to 
the special needs of gay adolescents, a pleth- 
ora of groups from sadomasochists to piss 
drinkers pleading their respectability as if 
they were not shamans and devotees so 
much as standing for election at the Rotary 
Club. 

Or to use a related metaphor, the gay 
movement as it exists tcday is part of a 
massive project of urban renewal of sexual 
desire in the West. The old neighborhoods 
were built up haphazardly over the years, 
with no overall logic but the anarchic play of 
human needs and desires accreted in particu- 


lar places over time. The dark spaces where 
chance mixings could occur and unmarked 
Streets that were never bothered to be 
mapped are now condemned as unhygienic 
slums, threats to public health and safety. In 
their place are broad, well-lit boulevards and 
outsize housing towers. Everyone has an 
assigned place in either a compartment 
building (one is especially reserved for ho- 
mosexuals), treatment center, or prison. The 
liberal-hearted regard given homosexuals in 
the new order is the badge of legitimation 
for the slum-clearing. A long-oppressed 
minority is finally being given its due. In 
return, the gay movement delivers people to 
the reservation. 

“Visibility” has absolute value in the 


rhetoric of the gay movement today. There is 
no questioning whether visibility is good, or 
whether the impulse to confess and declare 
is anything other than an assertion of who 
one is rather than a choking off of that very 
question. In this sense, the gay movement 
and the entire “urban renewal of desire” is 
one of the last stabs of Enlightenment hu- 
bris. It is a zealous faith in the liberating 
power of reason, in its independence from 
history and place. It is an attempt to extir- 
pate the dark, the unmapped, the unnamed 
spaces of one’s being and of culture with the 
disinfecting power of light. If peoples and 
cultures and other forms of life are de- 
stroyed in the process it’s no skin off the 
nose of progress. 

With their rights recognized, gay leaders 
declare that history has ended, that the 
present breakdown of sexual types can be 
mapped onto biology. The game, they say 
contentedly, is up. 

The game is not up. The fissures in the 
current progressive regime of desire show 
that it is not what it says it is. In the same 
period that the gay movement has, conven- 


tionally, triumphed, the English-speaking 
world has witnessed the most widespread 
criminalization of sex since the moral cru- 
sades of the Progressive era. The new pro- 
scriptions focus on the sexuality of the 
young. Possessing a line drawing of a person 
under 18 years of age is a felony in Califor- 
nia. In Canada, possessing texts about youths 
having sex can lead to a prison term of up to 
ten years.. Almost everywhere in North 
America, therapists and teachers—and in 
some jurisdictions, all adults—are by law 
required to report to the police sexual activi- 
ty involving minors. There are almost cer- 
tainly more people incarcerated in the US. 
for illicit sexuality than in any society in 
history. In many jurisdictions there is no 
limit on the period in which a person might 
be prosecuted for having had sex with a 
minor, putting consensual erotic play in a 
harsher light than mass murder. The cultural 
significance of these developments has barely 


“Homosexuality used to exist within a filigree of lightly- 
worn dirt footpaths running askew through the commons... 
there were no maps, and the trails were overgrown in places 
and hard to negotiate. Now the commons has been enclosed 
and privatized, turned into government park land ranger- 
patrolled for your safety." 


been scratched, not least thanks to the cre- 
ation of dozens of gay- and gender studies 
programs. 

We aim to reflect and enrich an older and 
not yet extinguished tradition of homosexual- 
ity. A homosexuality without spokespeople, 
executive directors, community centers, or 
understanding therapists. A homosexuality 
that owns no property but which is alive and 
possible everywhere. A homosexuality that 
exists unnamed not because it cowers in 
guilty hiding, but because it cannot be delim- 
ited. The homosexuality that existed before 
the concept, and that will exist once the 
concept ends up, as it will, in the trash heap 
of nineteenth and twentieth-century Western 
curios. Amidst the well-planned concrete 
housing project in which eros is administered 
today—with every convenience preconceived, 
every injustice revenged, all sensitivities 
intended—we hope to create an unmarked 
playground of desire and life. 

-Bill Andriette 
This essay first appeared in issue #1 of the biannual 


magazine Gayme, POB 15645, Kenmore Station, 
Boston, MA 02215. Subscriptions are $10/year. 
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Don't miss future issues! 


THE ALTERNATIVE PRESS is beginning to 
burst out of its ghetto and confront mainstream 


readers around the world on a 
scale unheard of since the '60s. 


The combination of new print 
technologies, new radical social 
currents and the looming crisis of 
our collective boredom, has 
spawned thousands of new publi- 
cations. More every day, with no 
end in sight. 


But who can keep up with this 
explosion? The Alternative Press 
Review can be your window on 
the world of the radical press. 
APR will publish a wide variety of 
the best essays from radical zines, 


tabloids, books and magazines-essays that deserve 
a much wider readership than they currently en- 
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C€O-OPTING ECOLOGY 


Eco-Fascism 
ENVIRONMENTALISM AS RACISM 


om Metzger of the White Aryan 
' Resistance (WAR) often describes 
himself as an environmentalist. He 
claims that the WAR Youth want to protect 
the environment. He considers Hitler to be 
the founder of “Green” consciousness, point- 
ing to the involvement of Hitler Youth in 
the early “outdoors” and ecology movement 
of 1920s and ’30s Germany, and tracing 
many of the ideas of the environmental 
movement to one of Hitler’s ministers. 
Metzger is not alone in using environmental- 
ism as a justification for racism. Such rheto- 
ric is extremely common among some anti- 
immigration groups, whose arguments are 
often not far from those of Metzger, in 
blaming social and economic ills in Califor- 
nia and elsewhere on “an influx of mud 
people.” Metzger identifies also with the 
early German elabora- 
tors of the notion of 
ecological action, who 
were social Darwinists 
that claimed “survival 
of the fittest” justified 
class and national strati- 
fication and necessitat- 
ed harsh social policies. 
Similar racist ideas 
inspired the eugenics 
movement and the population control activi- 
ties of Margaret Sanger. 

Such racist arguments have unfortunately 
sometimes found a sympathetic ear within 
groups that do not spring out of Metzger’s 
consciously white supremacist milieu, includ- 
ing Earth First! and the Sierra Club. Some 
theoreticians of Earth First! have espoused 
racist rationales for population limitation. 
The founder of the English Only movement, 
with many ties to the racist and extreme 
right, John Tanton, was once a leader of the 
mainstream group Zero Population Growth, 
until his openly racist views proved too much 
of an embarrassment. 

A similar trend in the European Greens 
movement has been termed “eco-fascism.” 
One of the founders of the German Green 
movement was Herbert Gruhl, a far-right 
politician who left the ruling conservative 
Christian Democrats after chairing the 
party’s working group on the environment in 
the Bundestag. Angered that his Green 
Action Future grouping was marginalized by 


the Green Party, which adopted a center-left 
orientation, he split to form the Ecological 
Democracy Party (OPD), becoming its chair- 
man, When the OPD refused to follow his 
leadership into an open alliance with Ger- 
man electoral neo-nazi parties, the NPD and 
the Republikaners, he split again, forming a 
new group in 1989 which called for ending 
immigration to Germany (supposedly on 
“ecological grounds”). Even while still lead- 
ing the ODP, Gruhl had appeared ad a guest 
speaker at neo-nazi gatherings and historical 
revisionist conferences (which claim Hitler’s 
genocide is a hoax perpetrated by Jews). 

In a move similar to the efforts of right- 
wing conspiracy theorists and racists in the 
US. to infiltrate the left, Gruhl’s old party, 
the ODP, has joined a coalition of mostly 
progressive groups opposing the Mastricht 


“The founder of the English Only 
movement,...John Tanton, was 
once a leader of the mainstream 
group Zero Population Growth, 
until his openly racist views proved 
too much of an embarrassment." 


Treaty for European unification. At the same 
time, the ODP, which has never repudiated 
Gruhl or his ideas, embedded as they are in 
their party platform, has attempted to make 
itself the political voice of the German 
equivalent of the “right-to-life” movement. 
Their environmentalist, anti-abortion and 
anti-immigration arguments are expressly 
based on a defense and glorification of the 
German “volk.” With the support of the 
ODP and of some Greens, Gruhl was 
awarded a Federal Service Cross by the 
government. Gruhl defines the alternative to 
people perishing because of the results of 
over-population as “precautionary 
reductions,” which should be carried out by 
force among non-Western peoples who “are 
not capable of behaving in a rational way,” 
and who “flood the earth like a sinister 
natural catastrophe.” 

Similar views are becoming increasingly 
common in anti-immigrant and population 
control groups in the U.S. Also evident is a 
growing right wing environmental offensive, 


to expropriate concern over ecology policy in 
order to create a pro-active front of hard- 
right struggle along with a panoply of issues 
including gun rights, anti-abortion, and oppo- 
sition to “special rights” (code word for anti- 
gay, anti-Indian, and other racist and sexist 
politics). Most of these groups fall under the 
rubric of the Wise Use movement, made up 
of right wing activists on environmental 
issues. The movement grew out of the back- 
ers of Reagan’s notorious Secretary of Interi- 
or, James Watt, including the Mountain 
States Legal Foundation. At a 1988 confer- 
ence in Reno, NV, as the transition from 
Reagan to Bush was taking shape, the move- 
ment was formalized under the leadership of 
the Center for the Defense of Free Enter- 
prise. More than 500 groups nationally now 
back its “Wise Use Agenda,” which holds 
that the environment must be allowed to be 
exploited for human use, subject only to the 
constraints of the capitalist market economy. 

The executive vice-president of the CDFE, 
and a chief theoretician of the wise use 
movement, is Ron Arnold, a former board 
member of the Sierra Club. Arnold is fond 
of describing the environmental movement 
as “a watermelon—green on the outside and 
red on the inside.” 

As the right groped for new enemies and 
causes in the wake of the collapse of the 
“evil empire,” environmentalism came to the 
fore as one contender (supplementing, rather 
than competing with, other such targets, like 
abortion, gay rights, affirmative action and 
immigration). Arnold has been involved with 
the Washington chapter of the American 
Freedom Coalition, a merger of the funda- 
mentalist “Christian Voice” with the Rev. 
Sun Myung Moon’s CAUSA organization. 
He foresees the mission of the Wise Use 
movement as “wiping out” and replacing all 
other environmental groups. 

The other major leader of the CDFE, 
which ran another Wise Use conference in 
Nevada in the summer of 1992, is Alan 
Gotlieb, its president. Gotlieb came out of 
the Young Americans for Freedom, the 
William Buckley-inspired arch conservative 
campus group, to become a top fund-raiser, 
through direct mail, for Ronald Reagan’s 
presidential campaigns. He himself focusses 
less on the environmental issues than does 
Arnold, continuing to use the CDFE as a 
mechanism for raising and distributing large 
amounts of money for the far right, particu- 
larly the gun-rights advocates. He and the 
CDFE are partners in a number of TV 
stations. He owns a radio station and pub- 
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lishing houses, printing and publicizing the 
books that come out of Wise Use. The 
Moonie-influenced AFC rents space from 
him in “Liberty Park” office complex in 
Bellevue, WA, which also houses the CDFE. 

An example of the bizarre twist the wise 
use movement gives environmentalism is its 
call for the passage of a “Global Warming 
Act.” This bill calls 
for the “conversion” 
of all decaying and 
oxygen-using forest 
growth in the na- 
tional forests into 
“young stands of 
oxygen-producing, 
carbon-dioxide ab- 


CO-OPTING ECOLOGY 


nies, as well as opening all public lands, 
including the parks, to mineral and energy 
production. It specifically calls for oil explo- 
ration in the Alaska National Wildlife Ref- 
uge. The Wise Use movement, as well as the 
anti-immigrant groups that claim an environ- 
mental cover, can be expected to step up 
their organizing and fund-raising efforts, 


sorbing trees to 

help ameliorate the 

rate of global 

warming and _pre- Gosh Grandpa, tell me 
vent the greenhouse again about the good 
effect.” In other old days when you 
words, to prevent got to ride at the 
global warming, 


clear-cut (and re- 
plant) the forests! 
No wonder the wise 
use movement has 
won the support of 
corporations like 
Louisiana-Pacific 
Lumber. Represen- 
tatives from Honda, 
Kawasaki and 
Yamaha sit on the 
board of its con- 
stituent Blue Rib- 
bon Coalition, 
which won passage 
of a law calling for 
the establishment of 
off-road motor- 
biking trails in fed- 
eral land-holdings. 
Coors, a backer of 
many right-wing 
causes, has support- 
ed the Western 
States Legal Foun- 
dation. 

The CDFE also 
advocatesexpanding 
economic conces- 
sions in all the na- 
tional parks and 
turning them over 
to Disney and other 
amusement compa- 


our right fo vote? 


back of the bus! 


Pssst...Hey Betty, wanna - 
sign my petition demanding 
that the government repeal 





Sure Jenny, as long as 
you join me at the State 
Capital for our annual 
protest against 

equal pay for equal work! 





using Clinton and Gore’s identification with 
environmental concerns as a focus. 


a ae ee 
This essay first appeared in Volume 6, no.2 of the 
anti-racist tabloid Turning the Tide, published by 
People Against Racist Terror, POB 1990, Burbank, CA 
91507. Rights to this article are reserved by PART, but 
permission Is given to non-profit movement groups to 
reprint with the inclusion of the address of PART. 


CHRISTIAN ANGST 


Hey, Hey, Hey...Let's eavesdrop on some 
really well-informed Christians as they 
discuss the cutting edge philosophy of today's 
Pro-Life Movement! 


Cruisin’ is okay, | quess, 
but | sure wish we'd get 
back to those glory days 
of the horse and buggy! 





©1992 Terry Everton 
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The Business of 
FIXING PEOPLE 


looking for a job. My husband was 

working, so we weren’t exactly destitute, 
but we were struggling to pay off some 
medical bills and our bank account had all 
but vaporized. I needed to find something 
fast. When I finally landed a job starting the 
first week in November, I was maybe a little 
too anxious to see everything in the best 
possible light. The job only paid $5/hour, 
but otherwise seemed too good to pass up. 
The hours were perfect and it was only a 
fifteen minute walk from home to work. Best 
of all (I thought at the time), I’d be working 
in a psychologist’s office. I was excited. Here 
was my chance to have a job I could feel 
good about, working with people who were 
dedicating their careers to helping others. I 
looked forward to inter- 
acting with the psychol- 
ogist and therapists, to 
having real conversa- 
tions with people who 
had spent years learning 
to understand others 
and would be full of 
tolerance and empathy. 
I know at this point 
some readers are laugh- 
ing at me and others have simply dropped 
their jaws over the extent of my naiveté. But 
I swear that’s what I really thought. It didn’t 
take long for my illusions to be shattered. It 
took a year for me to quit. 

My main job duty consisted of typing up 
“psycho-educational evaluations” on the 
computer. As I started seeing what went into 
these reports and hearing them discussed in 
the office, I became disturbed. But I didn’t 
quite know what to do. A few times I did get 
brave enough to question something within 
the office. But then, what did I know? I was 
only the part-time office help and the people 
I was questioning had letters like M.S. or 
Ph.D. after their names. They were 
“experts.” There wasn’t an authority I could 
go to and report what was happening, be- 
cause as far as I could tell it was all standard 
and accepted practice. 

The evaluations I typed most often con- 
cerned children and young adults who came 
in for testing. Usually these kids were 
brought to our office as a result of various 
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problems with school. Almost without excep- 
tion the diagnosis would be Attention Deficit 
Disorder (ADD) or Attention Deficit Hyper- 
activity Disorder (ADHD). In fact, I worked 
there for months before seeing an evaluation 
that didn’t mention ADD or ADHD. The 
symptoms listed as indicative of either disor- 
der would be things like “child squirmed in 
seat” or “fidgeted with hands.” Of course 
they did. Imagine you’re a child being taken 
to a strange doctor where you'll have to sit 
at a table for three hours taking tests to 
figure out what’s wrong with your brain. 
Wouldn’t you squirm and fidget? A large 
percentage of these young people ended up 
on Ritalin, a stimulant drug. I personally 
found this alarming. But the parents were 
ridiculed and chided if they questioned the 


“an overwhelming class-con- 
sciousness pervaded everything 
and there was a severe bias 
against anyone without money. 
Indeed, a failure to worship money 
was viewed as a mental problem." 


sanity of putting kids on drugs. Sadly, few 
parents did question it. 

What I never saw in any of the reports 
were any references to sugar intake or to 
television viewing. To me, common sense 
says that if you have a kid who can’t sit still 
or pay attention, those are the first two 
things you’d look at. Watching MTV and 
eating Twinkies do not enhance the ability to 
concentrate. But, incredibly enough, the 
children who came to our office were rou- 
tinely given soda pop to drink during the 
testing. I only remember one mother ever 
complaining about this. What did she know? 
She was only a mother. The doctor’s re- 
sponse was something like, “Oh, but they 
(the children) like going out to the pop 
machine. It’s fun for them.” Besides, no one 
makes money when you turn off the televi- 
sion or refuse to buy junk food. But if you 
take your child to a psychologist who pro- 
vides therapy and also refers you to a physi- 
cian who writes a prescription for Ritalin 
which is then filled by a pharmacist, just look 


at the people who profit. 

What really broke my heart were the kids 
who were brought in to be fixed because 
they were non-conformists. I had a sense of 
seeing a soulmate in some of these young 
people. The reports I typed often made 
reference to “inappropriate dress.” When I 
think of inappropriate dress as a psychologi- 
cal problem, I think of something extreme— 
dress which shows such impaired judgment 
that it poses actual physical danger to the 
wearer. I think of wearing a skirt and high- 
heel dress shoes in an ice storm. That’s not 
what they meant. When the doctor and her 
associates spoke of inappropriate dress, they 
were talking about anything not mainstream. 
It was the same with discussions of appropri- 
ate and inappropriate activities, friends, etc. 
I saw teenagers come in whose main 
“problem” was a punk haircut or an interest 
in skateboarding. I couldn’t believe the 
amount of bad press skateboards received in 
that office—I guess because skating is an 
activity done autonomously, not under the 
guidance of an authority. 

I remember one teenager particularly who 
was coerced by his parents into coming in for 
testing and therapy. He had dropped out of 
high school, but had earned his G.E.D. and 
was working a steady job, supporting himself. 
He also liked to dress uniquely. I didn’t see 
anything wrong. But what did I know? The 
problems were obvious to everyone else. He 
was from a good family who had brought 
him up to respect money and power. Yet, 
here he was ruining everything by dropping 
out of school and resigning himself to a life 
of hanging out with lower class types and 
working at low paying jobs. Actually, he 
made more money than I did. But then I 
came from a poor white trash background 
and didn’t deserve any better. I wanted so 
badly to take this guy aside and say, “Don’t 
listen to them. Keep on being yourself. Their 
priorities are screwed up—not yours.” 

Another boy for whom I felt sympathy was 
battling the stigma of standardized test 
scores. He wanted to enroll in some kind of 
vocational education program to learn a 
trade he was interested in. I don’t remember 
exactly what it was—carpentry or something 
like that. Whatever it was, the people at our 
office, in league with his school counselor, 
kept trying to talk him out of it. They told 
him what he wanted to learn was too techni- 
cal and to be more realistic he should learn 
to work in a print shop. “This will make him 
employable,” was the wording in his evalua- 
tion. Nobody was even willing to let him take 
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| a chance at what he wanted to do. They 
didn’t care if working in a print shop for the 
rest of his life would be something he’d 
enjoy. Would it make him happy and ful- 
filled or would it be a miserable existence 
| enslaved to an occupation he hated? Evi- 
dently none of this matters if you’re not one 
of the chosen people for whom the standard- 
| ized tests are written. 
| I once did a school research paper on the 
topic of I.Q. testing and have never trusted 
it since. At least one young man who was 
tested at our office also felt that way, The 
diagnostician who administered the tests was 
| quite irritated with him for challenging the 
validity of test items and there followed a 
very earnest conversation between the 
diagnostician and the psychologist discussing 
the implications of this. It obviously showed 
just how disturbed the client must be. 

I came expecting to find understanding. 
| What I found were people who were all from 
upper-middle to upper class backgrounds 
who had only been exposed to others like 
| themselves and didn’t have a clue about 
| anyone else. To 
| be fair, that 
| broad sweeping Te Cue 
statement didn’t 
apply to every 
| single therapist. 
| There were a 
couple who 
seemed to pos- 
| sess some caring 
| and insight and 
who probably 
actually did their 
clients some 
good. But an 
| overwhelming 
| class-conscious- 
| ness pervaded 
| everything and 
| there was a se- 
vere bias against 
anyone without 
money. Indeed, a 
failure to wor- 
ship money was 
viewed as a men- 
tal problem. I 
was always hear- 
ing remarks like, 
“What can you 
expect), ter 
mom’s only a 
waitress.” Or, 
“Her father must ©ro2s Mr. Fish 
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not be very bright either; he’s only a truck 
driver.” 

This stratification went on constantly. 
People were grouped into two categories. 
First, there were those who were wealthy 
and therefore important and deserving. 
These were the desirable clientele. Fortu- 
nately, the doctor largely spared herself and 
the staff the affliction of associating with the 
unwealthy, unimportant and undeserving (the 
second category) through the use of exorbi- 
tant fees and absolutely no mercy on those 
unable to pay. She didn’t accept Medicaid 
patients because she didn’t want her waiting 
room filled with “dirty, filthy derelicts who 
stink and have sores.” 

Every once in a while some working class 
family with exceptional insurance or a will- 
ingness to take out a second mortgage would 
slip in. But mostly we saw the moneyed elite 
who were used to a way of life in which you 
pay someone to fix whatever is wrong. 
They’d bring their family members in to the 
behavior repair shop just like they’d take a 
coat to have it altered. I saw many young 
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people who were struggling against every- 
thing to find and hold their own identity, to 
come to some sort of consciousness and I 
always cheered for the kids to win. Much of 
these kids’ behaviors seemed to me like 
healthy reactions to a sick society. I often 
felt that their problems were caused by the 
school, their parents or other authority. But 
is was always the children who were tinkered 
with. 

We can’t let them go around undermining 
the existing hierarchy now, can we? We have 
to bring them back into control and if brain- 
washing alone won’t do it, then we'll drug 
them into submission. They must be taught 
to sit quietly in straight rows. I learned. I 
wasn’t part of an effort to help people be- 
come healthy and whole. Oh no, it wasn’t 
about helping people. It was about maintain- 
ing the status quo—by any means necessary. 
-Ida Fogle 
This essay first appeared in Vol.2, no.10 of the alter- 
native community tabloid Frontier Report, POB 8481, 
Kansas City, MO 64114. Frontier Report has since 


ceased publication, although back issues may still be 
available. 
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“There died a myriad 

And of the best, among them, 

For an old bitch gone in the teeth, 
For a botched civilization.” -Pound 






“Twenty-Nothing” examines the 
frantic attempts of the mass 
media and advertising industry to 
develop an effective marketing 
identity for the newest generation 
of adult consumers. Authors Tom 
Frank and Keith White are editors 
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inegularly, Subscriptions are $8/2 
issues ($10 for institutions) from The 
Baffler, POB 378293, Chicago, IL 
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ll across TV-land official America is caught up in a 
serious but amusing identity crisis. Not that you’re 
aving any difficulty with your own image, to be 
sure: your problem is in deciding just how to nail down a 
large and influential group of consumers so we can be 
properly targeted for TV shows, movies, records, and 
above all, advertising. In a nation that idealizes youthful- 
ness and demands that each generation bear a simple tag- 
line, the current crop of young people are proving difficult 
to corner. A nettlesome little problem, to be sure, one 
that has sent legions of Harvard grads through the 
revolving doors of ad agencies and Hollywood sound 
Stages, promising the key to the youth market, trying their 
hands at producing any number of soon-to-be ubiquitous 
looks. This is the frenzy to define the “Twenty- 
Somethings,” the summoning of the infotainment world’s 
greatest minds Time magazine, Oprah, Barbara Walters) 
to the burning question: how are we going to sell these 
people? 

Pinning the label on the generation is one of the culture 
business’ favorite and most profitable games. Ever since 
the fabrication of the initial “youth movement” by people 
like Pepsi and adman Peter Max, you have sought names 
for the young, prefab identities by which people may be 
molded, manipulated, and sold for the rest of their lives. 
This process now seems so natural to you, the original 
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TV-produced generation, that you have 
created a national pseudo-hysteria over 
our seeming lack of definition, publicly 
wringing your hands over the enigmatic 
youth of today, wondering if maybe 
you’re finally on the wrong side of “the 
gap,” and providing an enormous mar- 
ket for the tidal wave of magazines, 
movies, and sitcoms purporting to speak 
for the “twenty-somethings.” Columnists 
churn out articles packed with meaning- 
less speculation, anchormen shake their 
heads sadly, and ’60s veterans intone 
gravely on the nature of youthful ideal- 
ism, each contributing to the flood of 
silly ideas about “generations” and how 
they are constituted. Ordinarily this 
bizarre pseudo-debate would be 
amusing—what with its high, serious 
tone and its benevolent, advice-giving 
posturing—was it not so pathetically and 
openly just the simple whining of a 
people obsessed with youth about to ap- 
proach middle age. 

But try as you may, you can’t seem to 
decide which label really fits us. Just a 
few years ago we were the violent, crim- 
inal generation, raised on a steady diet 
of TV crime and frightening the Eyewit- 
ness News crew with thrown rocks. Then 
we were the practical and conservative 
generation, happily corporate, voting by 
the herd for Reagan and voicing opin- 
ions whose lack of idealism was sup- 
posed to send Sixties People reeling in 
astonishment. How well we remember 
the colorful graphs that announced that 
version of the story from the front page 
of USA Today. But all too quickly we 
were the compassionate generation, the 
ones whose concern for the environment 
and poor folks, according to Newsweek, 
was supposed to transform the 1990s. 
And now we’re the “twenty-somethings,” 
struggling against economic adversity, 
rejuvenating the record industry, provid- 
ing the look and the ’tude for movies 
like “Singles” and TV shows like “The 
Heights.” 

The most striking thing about this 
confused generational soul-searching is 
that members of our own age group 
have not really participated in it. Oh 
sure, twenty-something author Douglas 
Copeland penned Generation X, but this 
fake novel with its dictionary of non- 
relevant terms was strictly a quick way 
to cash in on all the media hype, an 
effort more akin to The Preppie Hand- 
book than The Sorrows of Young 
Werther. And yes, real live twenty 
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somethings have been interviewed for 
articles in The New York Times, Time, 
Newsweek, Utne Reader, and a Barbara 
Walters special that no doubt had par- 
ents around the country holding their 
hands to their mouths in mild approba- 
tion. But participation of this kind is to 
be expected, as many young people are 
easily lured by the shiny covers of your 
slick magazines and will happily accept 
the opportunity to appear as “authentic” 
members of the species. They are about 
as credible to us as the Monkees were 
to you when the network dressed them 
up and had them sing, “we’re the young 


generation.” 

No, this is your doing—you, the baby 
boomers—with your bottomless need to 
compare all youth movements, real or 
imaginary, to your own. Generational 
categorizing is one of your most beloved 
pastimes, since you yourselves have been 
the greatest beneficiaries of it, fairly mo- 
nopolizing the talk shows and news 
magazines for the few years in which 
you kept the “establishment” gasping in 
collective outrage at your mock-threat- 
ening antics. Predictably enough, a good 
part of the “twenty-something” dis- 
course is just plain insulting, consisting 
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of solemn declarations of bona-fide 
Generation Authorities that the youth of 
today don’t measure up to their world- 
shaking predecessors. According to this 
understanding, we have no vision, no 
ideas, no shiny features to redeem us. 
Then turn to the fashion pages for the 
rest of the discussion: a flurry of stories 
about “grunge,” descriptions of a co- 
optation technique so perfect that, you 
boast, styles make their way from “the 
street” to the boutiques quicker than 
ever before. Both understandings are 
backed up with a weighty array of pop 
psychology, pop history (focusing mainly 
on “influential” TV shows and fads), 
and, your infallible statistical divining 
rod, mass demographics. 

We certainly don’t need this mass 
media affirmation of our lives, so why 
are you so concerned with this scrutiny? 

As you learned from your own experi- 
ence, youth sells, even better to oldsters 
than to actual young folks. But before 
you can penetrate the market, you must 
first invent an easy generational stereo- 
type in order to properly transform the 
allure of youth and, ultimately, the 
memories of a decade, into concrete, 
salable products. According to you, we 
are what we consume. You go to great 
lengths to specify “our” music and “our” 
look—glossing blithely over any real 
thoughts we might have—so that you 
can invent and then mimic an attractive 
“twenty-something” lifestyle complete 
with distinct, imitatable tastes and brand 
preferences. This is the intent of the 
dozens of articles written about “our” 
generation that describe us whimsically 
in terms of the TV programs we are 
supposed to have watched in the ’70s, 
the records we are supposed to have 
purchased, the gum we chewed and the 
clothes we wore. In your hands this is 
our tawdry fate: a generation of people 
understood as the sum total of their 
hairstyles; an entire decade known by 
the popular records of the day. 

Your payoff is in the dollars and loy- 
alty of millions of teenagers, anxious to 
fit in, and of any “twenty-somethings” 
you can convince who may still be able 
to cough up the eighty dollars for a pair 
of sneakers that will set them apart with 
the likes of Spike Lee. But even more 
important, and more lucrative, is selling 
the image to an older set, as an elixir 
for exorcising the demon aging. Locked 
forever into a self-understanding invent- 
ed for you when you were twenty-some- 


thing, you can conceive of nothing more 
crucial than remaining “in touch” with 
whatever the young look happens to be. 
Afraid that you might be nano-seconds 
behind the latest craze, veteran subur- 
ban hipsters line up in Gaps around the 
country to grab flannel shirts in a show 
of solidarity with the Seattle scene. 

All of this casting about for identity, 
then, is an attempt to rewrite our history 
even as it happens, an effort to package 
and market the “youth culture” com- 
modity to hungry consumers. More 
disturbing is the thought of these prod- 
ucts being sold in the form of nostalgia 
years from now. We can doubtless look 
forward to television shows like 
“Slammin’,” chronicling the adventures 
of a group of alienated Washington, 
D.C., teenagers who use peculiar dance 
rituals to express their misunderstand- 
ings with their parents. “This Old 
Garage” will peek in on the coming of 
age of a homosexual vegetarian brother 
and his feminist sister as they clash and 
come together on the fringes of the 
Seattle rock world. More important than 
the shows will be the products sold 
along with them. As teens today sport 
the tie-dyed shirts of the sixties and the 
bell-bottoms of the seventies, so will our 
children model Doc Martens, special 
hair-griming formulas, and knee-expos- 
ing jeans in the year 2005. 


ven though the “twenty- 
something” debate is transpar- 

ently absurd and painfully shallow, we 
can’t simply reject “generational 
identity” as a totally meaningless catego- 
ry: there have been small circles of 
people from countless age groups that 
have shared world-views in a general 
way. But it is senseless to expect to find 
meaningful common ideas held by every- 
one born between 1960 and 1970. And 
yet this is exactly what your prattling 
TV, your “news magazines,” attempt to 
do, since they’re interested in the clues 
to mass-marketing rather than in the 
thoughts of real live people. It’s as 
though you think the doings of groups 
like the Young Hegelians were charac- 
teristic of the vast majority of their 
contemporaries, as though the “lost 
generation” had something to do with 
flagpole sitting, “Amos’n’Andy,” and the 
religious revivals of the American 1920s. 
When it comes to actually examining 


the beliefs of our generation’s authentic 
spokesmen, to listening to our cacopho- 
ny, you don’t like what you see and 
hear. So in the same way your mono- 
tone rock music industry has ignored the 
entire creative outpouring of the past 
fifteen years in favor of warmed-over 
versions of the pleasantries you listened 
to in the 1960s, you have ignored, sup- 
pressed, or just refused to consider the 
true concerns of youth. No wonder 
you're so badly confused. 

And yet perhaps your confusion points 
directly to the most salient aspects of 
our thinking. We are a generation that 
is, at last, wise to your game. Our para- 
mount aim is to resist, to negate the 
officious everyday assault of this botched 
civilization you have created. We don’t 
think about bright futures and business 
Opportunities and the suburban spread 
that will someday be ours: our posture is 
a defensive one, as we build barriers 
between us and the incessant stream of 
lies and stupidity that is your public 
culture. We aim to carve out autono- 
mous space, to somehow free ourselves 
from the daily drivel that drones from 
all sides. It’s a worldview that is neces- 
sarily incomprehensible to your stan- 
dardized, mass-mediated ways of know- 
ing. 

While you spin your fantasies about a 
generation raised solely by TV like 
yourselves, a youth so pliable and 
clueless that advertising and sitcoms are 
their common tongue, we have in fact 
been learning the utter falseness of 
these, your most revered institutions. 
You gloat that our understanding has 
long since been scrambled by the con- 
stant brainwash, you snicker that our 
identities are little more than a patch- 
work of lines remembered from epi- 
sodes of the TV programs we watched 
as children, But in fact our early famil- 
iarity with the medium has taught us 
precisely the opposite: the novelty has 
worn off for us; the pictures don’t dazzle 
us just because they move. Our youthful 
vision of the world was influenced more 
by Minor Threat (“who’s that?” you 
wonder) than by the Partridge Family. 
We have grown to automatically distrust 
your all-too-pat characterizations of us 
and the world; we don’t believe the 
lukewarm homilies of your New Age, 
media-friendly philosophizing, even 
when it’s mouthed by people as convinc- 
ing to you as Geraldo Rivera. We refuse 
to accept your central historical/tele- 
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visual myth, the golden tale of the ’60s 
and innocence lost, since we see it for 
the transparent suburban fantasy it is. 

You find we are lacking in idealism, 
but in fact all we’re really missing is 
your farcical public display of disillusion- 
ment. Having grown up under an aston- 
ishingly mean-spirited government, we 
regard people who pretend to see an- 
swers or even reason in your politics, 
your issues, your self-righteous hedo- 
nism, as simple at best, but more likely 
just dishonest. To us the idiocy, depravi- 
ty, and soul-crushing cruelty of your 
human machine is so obvious, so plain 
and undisguised, that we set ourselves in 
radical opposition to it as a matter of 
course. It is not the ’60s rosy bromides 
or revolutionary posturing that rings true 
for us, but the quiet determination of 
the ’20s and ’30s: Harold Stearn’s call 
for intellectual secession, Dos Passos’ 
recognition that “we are two nations.” 
Nor did we have to go through a long- 
embarrassing, fully-televised process of 
coming to see these realizations. The 
“whole world” doesn’t watch us because 
we aren’t interested in your watching, 
aren’t eager to ham it up for your cam- 
eras or begin ‘a much_ publicized 
postmodern dalliance with your bad 
taste and lunatic culture. 

And you know none of this because 
our discourse takes place not on audi- 
ence-participation TV programs or in 
the hidebound pages of your glossy 
magazines, but in the small cénacles in 
college towns; the sub-movements of 
punk rock that you’ll never hear about; 
the little magazines and independent 
record labels by the score that share 
nothing with the understanding of the 
world broadcast from everywhere by the 
official institutions of American speech. 
You would have to dig deep and listen 
carefully if you really wanted to know 
what we thought, but you’d rather hire 
somebody like the Red Hot Chili Pep- 
pers or River Phoenix to play the part 
for you, to tell you that it’s OK; that all 
the twenty-somethings have come up 
with are a few stylistic innovations, a 
new sound and look that can be easily 
and fashionably imitated. 


“| have read them all, 

hoping against hope to hear the authentic call. 

A tragical disappointment. There was | 

Hoping to hear old Aeschylus, when the Herald 

Called out, ‘Theo, bring your clowns forward.’ 

That turned me sick and killed me very nearly.” 
-Hugh MacDiarmid 


“We area 
generation that is, 
at last, wise to your 
game. Our : 
paramount aim is 
to resist, to negate 
the officious 
everyday assault of 
this botched 
civilization you 
have created. We 
don't think about 
bright futures and 
business 
opportunities and 
the suburban 
spread that will 
someday be ours: 
our posture is a 
defensive one, as 
we build barriers 


between us and the. 


incessant stream 
of lies and stupidity 
that is your public 
culture. We aim to 
carve out 
autonomous space, 
to somehow free 
ourselves from the 
daily drivel that 
drones from all 
sides." 


You do seem to sense that we are 
something of an unhappy group. But our 
dissatisfaction is not simply the result of 
the contemporary economic crisis, as 
your commentators repeatedly assure 
you. For most of us its roots are deep 
and about a decade old, planted firmly 
in the soil of suburban upbringing. As 
youngsters with eyes and minds we 
always suspected there was something 
deeply wrong, that the picture on the set 
needed adjusting. Just beneath the order 
of lawns and malls and home entertain- 
ment systems lay a world of despair, of 
unimaginable sufferings, of fantastic 
injustices. Though coddled as we were, 
we couldn’t help wondering about the 
petty egotisms and hatreds that made 
human relations so poisonous; about the 
TV violence people just had to have, 
each cowering individually in their liv- 
ing-room cave; about why the products 
that had been such a thrill to purchase 
always seemed such a letdown once we 
got home from the mall. Our first 
brushes with the mandatory bloodlust of 
business, the arbitrary authority of the 
state, or just simple economic lack was 
all it took to throw your great national 
myths into question in our privileged 
young minds. 

And then for each of us there came a 
point of revelation; a sudden, astonish- 
ing realization of the way your world 
worked, of the real purposes of your 
media, your politics, your academy. 
Other: generations have been formed by 
particular historical events, but our 
decisive moment came at a different 
time to every one of us. For many it 
came from rock music, from bands 
faithful to the spirit of 1977 (do you 
remember what happened in that year, 
Barbara Walters? Bret Easton Ellis?); 
from a hundred local scenes alive with 
enthusiasm and camaraderie and the 
promise of asylum. It was the sudden 
knowledge that the music—and, by 
extension, the literature, the thoughts— 
that spoke most earnestly and honestly 
to our lives were virtually forbidden, 
barred from the record labels and air- 
waves choked with ’60s-style liberationist 
pap. Here for the first time in our lives, 
was both an expressive form that rang 
true and a means of resisting, an instru- 


ment of autonomy. Never again could 
Continued on page 80 
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Jonn. Zerzan 


uite a while ago, just before the upheavals of the 
’60s—shifts that have not ceased, but have been 
forced in less direct, less public directions—Marcuse, 
in his One-Dimensional Man, described a populace 
characterized by flattened personality, satisfied and 
content. With the pervasive anguish of today, who could 
be so described? Therein lies a deep, if inchoate critique. 

Much theorizing has announced the erosion of 
individuality’s last remnants, but if this were so, if society 
now consists of the thoroughly homogenized and domesti- 
cated, how can there remain the enduring tension which 
must account for such levels of pain and loss? More and 
more people I have known have cracked up. It’s going on 
to a staggering degree, in a context of generalized, severe 
emotional dis-ease. 

Marx predicted, erroneously, that a deepening material 
immiseration would lead to revolt and to capital’s down- 
fall. Might it not be that an increasing psychic suffering is 
itself leading to the reopening of revolt—indeed, that this 
may even be the last hope of resistance? 

And yet it is obvious that “mere” suffering is no guaran- 
tee of anything. “Desire does not ‘want’ revolution, it is 
revolutionary in its own right,” as Deleuze and Guattari 
pointed out, while further on in Anti-Oedipus, remember- 
ing fascism, noting that people have desired against their 
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“The mental disorder of going along with things as they are is now treated 
almost entirely by biochemicals, to reduce the individual's consciousness of 
socially induced anguish. Tranquilizers are now the world's most widely pre- 
scribed drugs, and anti-depressants set record sales as well. Temporary 
relief, despite side-effects and addictive properties, is easily obtained while 


we are all ground down a little more." 


Own interests, and that tolerance of humiliation and‘ en- 
slavement remains widespread. 

We know that behind psychic repression and avoidance 
stands social repression, even as massive denial shows at least 
some signs of giving way to a necessary confrontation with 
reality in all of its dimensions. Awareness of the social must 
not mean ignoring the personal, for that would only repeat, in 
its own terms, the main error of psychology. If in the night- 
mare of today each of us has his or her fears and limitations, 
there is no liberating route that forgets the primacy of the 
whole, including how that whole exists in each of us. 

Stress, loneliness, depression, boredom—the madness of 
everyday life. Ever-greater levels of sadness, implying a 
recognition, on the visceral level at least, that things could be 
different. How much joy is there left in the technological 
society, this field of alienation and anxiety? Mental health 
epidemiologists suspect that no more than 20 percent of us are 
free of psychopathological symptoms. Thus we act out a “pa- 
thology of normalcy” marked by the chronic psychic impover- 
ishment of a qualitatively unhealthy society. 

Arthur Barsky’s Worried Sick (1988) diagnoses an American 
condition where, despite all the medical “advances,” the 
population has never felt such a “constant need for medical 
care.” The crisis of the family and of personal life in general 
sees to it that the pursuit of health, and emotional health in 
particular, has reached truly industrial proportions. A work-life 
increasingly toxic in every sense of the word joins the disin- 
tegration of the family to fuel the soaring growth of the 
corporate industrial health machine. But for a public in its 
misery dramatically more interested in health care than ever 
before, the dominant model of medical care is clearly only 
part of the problem, not its solution. Thus Thomas Bittker 
writes of “The Industrialization of American Psychiatry” 
(American Journal of Psychiatry, February 1985) and Gina 
Kolata discusses how much distrust of doctors exists, as 
medicine is seen as just another business (New York Times, 
February 20, 1990). 

The mental disorder of going along with things as they are 
is now treated almost entirely by biochemicals, to reduce the 
individual’s consciousness of socially induced anguish. Tran- 
quilizers are now the world’s most widely prescribed drugs, 
and anti-depressants set record sales as well. Temporary relief, 
despite side-effects and addictive properties, is easily obtained 
while we are all ground down a little more. The burden of 
simply getting by is “Why All Those People Feel They Never 
Have Any Time,” according to Trish Hall (New York Times, 


January 2, 1988), who concluded that “everybody just seems to 
feel worn out” by it all. 

An October ’89 Gallup poll found that stress-related illness 
is becoming the leading hazard in the nation’s workplaces, and 
a month later an almost five-fold increase in California stress- 
related disability claims was reported to have occurred 
between 1982 and 1986. More recent figures estimate that al- 
most two-thirds of new cases in employee assistance programs 
represent psychiatric or stress symptoms. In his Modern 
Madness (1986), Douglas La Bier asked, “What is it about 
work today that can cause such harm?” Part of the answer is 
found in a growing literature that reveals the Information Age 
“office of tomorrow” to be no better than the sweatshop of 
yesteryear. In fact, computerization introduces a neo-Taylorist 
monitoring of work that’ surpasses all earlier management 
control techniques. The “technological whip” now increasingly 
held over white-collar workers prompted Curt Supplee, in a 
January ’90 Washington Post article to judge, “We have seen 
the future, and it hurts.” A few months earlier Sue Miller 
wrote in the Baltimore Evening Sun of another part of the job 
burnout picture, referring to a national clinical psychology 
study that determined that no less than a staggering 93 percent 
of American women “are caught up in a blues epidemic.” 

Meanwhile, the suicide and homicide rates are rising in the 
USS. and 80 percent of the populace admit to having at least 
thought of suicide. Teenage suicide has risen enormously in 
the past three decades, and the number of teens locked up in 
mental wards has soared since 1970. So very many ways to 
gauge the pain: serious obesity among children has increased 
more than 50 percent in the last 15 to 20 years; severe eating 
disorders (bulimia and anorexia) among college women are 
now relatively common; sexual dysfunction is widespread; the 
incidence of panic and anxiety attacks rising to the point of 
possibly overtaking depression as our most general psychologi- 
cal malady; isolation and a sense of meaninglessness continue 
to make even absurd cults and TV evangelism seem attractive 
to many. 

The litany of cultural symptomatics is virtually endless. 
Despite its generally escapist function, even much of contem- 
porary film reflects the malaise; see Robert Phillip Kolker’s A 
Cinema of Loneliness: Penn, Kubrick, Scorsese, Spielberg, 
Altman, for example. And many recent novels are even more 
unflinching in their depiction of the desolation and degrada- 
tion of society, and the burnout of youth in particular, e.g. 
Bret Easton Ellis’ Less Than Zero, Fred Pfail’s Goodman 
2020, and The Knockout Artist by Harry Crews, to mention just 
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a few. 

In this context of immiseration, what is happening to 
prevailing values and mores is of signal interest in further 
situating our “mass psychology” and its significance. There are 
plenty of signs that the demand for “instant gratification” is 
more and more insistent, bringing with it outraged lamenta- 
tions from both left and right and a further corrosion of the 
structure of repression. 

Credit card fraud, chiefly the deliberate running up of bills, 
reached the billion and.a half dollar level in 1988 as the 
personal bankruptcy solution to debt, which doubled between 
1980 and 1990. Defaults on federal student loans more than 
quadrupled from 1983 to 1989. 

In November 89, in a totally unprecedented action, the U.S. 
Navy was forced to suspend operations worldwide for 48 hours 
owing to a rash of accidents involving deaths and injuries over 
the preceding 3 weeks. A total safety review was involved in 
the moratorium, which renewed discussion of drug abuse, ab- 
senteeism, unqualified personnel, and other problems threat- 
ening the Navy’s very capacity to function. 

Meanwhile, levels of employee theft reach ever higher levels. 
In 1989 the Dallas Police Department reported a 29 percent 
increase in retail shrinkage over the previous five years and a 
national survey conducted by London House said 62 percent 
of fast-food employees admitted stealing from employers. In 
early 1990 the FBI disclosed that shoplifting was up 35 percent 
since 1984, cutting heavily into retail profits. 

November 1988 broke a forty-year mark for low voter 
turnout, continuing a downward direction in electoral par- 
ticipation that has plagued presidential elections since 1960. 
Average college entrance exam (SAT) scores declined 
throughout the ’70s and early ’80s, then rebounded very 
slightly, and in 1988 continued to fall. At the beginning of the 
’80s Arthur Levin’s portrait of college students, When Dreams 
and Heroes Died, recounted “a generalized cynicism and lack 
of trust,” while at the end of the decade Robert Nisbet’s The 
Present Age: Progress and Anarchy in North America decried 
the disastrous effects that the younger generation’s attitude of 
“hanging loose” was having on the system. George F. Will, for 
his part, reminded us all that social arrangements, including 
the authority of the government, rest “on a willingness of the 
public to believe in them,” and Harvard economist Harvey 
Liebenstein’s Inside the Firm echoed him in stressing that 
companies must depend on the kind of work their employees 
want to do. 

The nation’s high schools now graduate barely 70 percent of 
students who enter as freshman, despite massive focus on the 
dropout rate problem. As Michael de Courcy Hinds put it 


(New York Times, February 17, 1990), “U.S. educators are 
trying almost anything to keep children in school,” while an 
even more fundamental phenomenon is the rising number of 
people of all ages unwilling to learn to read and write. David 
Harman (Illiteracy: A National Dilemma, 1987) gave voice to 
how baffling the situation is, asking why has the acquisition of 
such skills, “seemingly so simple, been so evasive?” 

The answer may be that illiteracy, like schooling, is increas- 
ingly seen to be valued merely for its contribution to the 
workplace. The refusal of literacy is but another sign of a deep 
turn-off from the system, part of the spreading disaffection. In 
mid-1988 a Hooper survey indicated that work now ranks 
eighth out of 10 on a scale of important satisfactions in life, 
and 1989 showed the lowest annual productivity growth since 
the 1981-83 recession. The drug “epidemic,” which cost the 
government almost $25 billion to combat in the ’80s, threatens 
society most acutely at the level of the refusal of work and 
sacrifice. There is no “war on drugs” that can touch the 
situation while at the same time defending this landscape of 
pain and false values. The need for escape grows stronger and 
the sick social order feels consequent desertion, the steady 
corrosion of all that holds it up. 


The Cult of Psychology and Social Denial 


Unfortunately, the biggest “escape” of all is one that serves, 
in the main, to preserve the distorted present: what Sennett 
has called “the increasing importance of psychology in bour- 
geois life.” This includes the extraordinary proliferation of new 
kinds of therapy since the ’60s, and behind this phenomenon 
the rise of psychology as the predominant religion. In the 
Psychological Society the individual sees himself as a problem. 
This ideology constitutes a pre-eminent social imprisonment, 
because it denies the social; psychology refuses to consider 
that society as a whole shares fundamental responsibility for 
the conditions produced in every human being. 

The ramifications of this ideology can be seen on all sides. 
For instance, the advice to those besieged by work stress to 
“take a deep breath, laugh, walk it off,” etc. Or the moralizing 
exhortations to recycle, as if a personal ethics of consumption 
is a real answer to the global eco-crisis caused by industrial 
production. Or the 1990 California Task Force to Promote 
Self-Esteem as a solution to the major social breakdown in 
that state. 

At the very center of contemporary life, this outlook 
legitimates alienation, loneliness, despair, and anxiety, because 
it cannot see the context for our malaise. It privatizes distress, 
and suggests that only non-social responses are attainable. This 


‘\In the Psychological Society the individual sees himself as a problem. This 
ideology constitutes a pre-eminent social imprisonment, because it denies 
the social; psychology refuses to consider that society as a whole shares 
fundamental responsibility for the conditions produced in every human 
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“bottomless fraud of mere inwardness,” in Adorno’s words, 
pervades every aspect of American life, mystifying experience 
and thus perpetuating oppression. 

The widespread allegiance to a therapeutic world view 
constitutes a culture tyrannized by the therapeutic in which, in 
the name of mental health, we are getting mental dis-ease. 
With the expanding influence of behavioral experts 
powerlessness and estrangement expand as well: modern life 
must be interpreted for us by the new expertise and its 
popularizers. 

Gail Sheehy’s Passages (1977), for example, considers life 
developments without reference to any social or historical 
context, thereby vitiating her concern for the “free and 
autonomous self.” Arlie Russell Hochschild’s Managed Heart 
(1983) focuses on the “commercialization of human feelings” 
in an increasingly service sector economy and manages to 
avoid any questioning of the totality by remaining ignorant of 
the fact of class society and the unhappiness it produces. When 
Society Becomes an Addict (1987) is Anne Wilson Schaef’s 
completely incoherent attempt to deny, despite the title, the 
existence of society, by dealing strictly with the interpersonal. 
And these books are among the /east escapist of the avalanche 
of “how-to” therapy books inundating the bookstores and 
supermarkets. 

It is clear that psychology is part of the absence of commu- 
nity or solidarity, and of the accelerating social disintegration. 
The emphasis is on changing one’s personality, and avoiding at 
all costs the facts of bureaucratic consumer capitalism and its 
meaning to our lives and consciousness. Consider Samuel 
Klarreich’s Stress Solution (1988): “...1 believe that we can 
largely determine what will be stressful, and how much it will 
interfere with our lives, by the views we uphold i irrespective of 
what goes on in the workplace.” Under the sign of productivi- 
ty, the citizen is now trained as a lifelong inmate of an indus- 
trial world, a condition, as Ivan Illich noted, not unrelated to 
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“this realization. State, economy, cultureall work overtime atte 


legitimate and bolster the cracking foundations of the 
civilization. Ideologies, commodities, all the rituals of domin 
alienation multiply as the machine continually contrives 
"Detter" pseudo-Satisfactions for desires that by their nature must 
ultimately unfulfilled. 

How could the thirst for genuine community ever be quench ina 
world where the typical "human" relationships are buying and selling, or- 
der-giving and order-taking? How could our lust for sensual intercou 
ever overcome our mutual isolation through technologies which all 
to travel at faster and faster speeds to destinations all equally devoid of | 
real life? How could our desires for multi-dimensional and. directly 4 
immediate communication ever be fulfilled by instruments of separation — 
and deceit like the mass media and the proliferating networks of — 
electronic information processing? | 

Zerzan not only presents us with irrefutable evidence of this ubiquitous | | 
and continuous confrontation between our primordial desires and their 





_ simulated satisfactions, but he has insisted over the years that everything | 


is only getting worse. Our alienation is becoming more acute. Our 
appetites are becoming voracious and indiscriminate cravings. | 


_ fantasies more violent, and our episodes of violence more fantastic. 


the fact that everyone tends toward the condition of therapy’s 
patient, or at least tends to accept its world-view. 

In the Psychological Society, social conflicts of all kinds are 
automatically shifted to the level of psychic problems, in order 
that they can be charged to individuals as private matters. 
Schooling produces near-universal resistance, which is classi- 
fied, for example, as “hyperkinesis” and dealt with by drugs 
and/or psychiatric ideology. Rather than recognize the child’s 
protest, his or her life is invaded still further, to ensure that no 
one eludes the therapeutic net. 

It is clear that a retreat from the social, based largely on the 
experience of defeat and consequent resignation, promotes the 
personal as the only possible terrain of authenticity. A 
desperate denizen of the “singles world” is quoted by Louise 
Banikow: “My ambition is wholly personal now. All I want to 
do is fall in love.” But the demand for fulfillment, however 
circumscribed by psychology, is that of a ravening hunger and 
a level of suffering that threaten to burst the bonds of the 
prescribed inner world. As noted above, indifference to 
authority, distrust of institutions, and a spreading nihilism 
mean that the therapeutic can neither satisfy the individual nor 
ultimately safeguard the social order. Toynbee noted that a 
decadent culture furthers the rise of a new church that extends 
hope to the proletariat while servicing only the needs of the 
ruling class. Perhaps sooner than later people will begin to 
realize that psychology is this Church, which may be the 
reason why so many voices of therapy now counsel their flocks 
against “unrealistic expectations” of what life could be. 


Freud: Father of the Psychoanalytic Church 


For over half a century the regulative, hierarchical needs of 
a bureaucratic-consumerist system have sought modern means 
of control and prediction. The same consolatory ideology of 
the psychological outlook, in which the self is the over-arching 
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form of reality, has served these control needs and owes most 
of its assumptions to Sigmund Freud. 

For Freud and his Wagnerian theory of warring instincts and 
the arbitrary division of the self into id, ego and superego, the 
passions of the individual were primordial and dangerous. The 
work of civilization was to check and harness them. The whole 
edifice of psychoanalysis, Freud said is based upon the theory 
of necessary repression; domination is obviously assisted by 
this view. That human culture is established only by means of 
suffering, that constant renunciation of desire is inevitable for 
continuance of civilization, that work is sustained by the energy 
of stifled love—all this is required by the “natural aggressive- 
ness” of “human nature,” the latter an eternal and universal 
fact, of course. 

Understanding fully the deforming force of all this repres- 
sion, Freud considered it likely that neurosis has come to 
characterize all of humanity. Despite his growing fear of 
fascism after World War I, he nonetheless contributed to its 


growth by justifying the renunciation of 
happiness. Reich referred to Freud and 
Hitler with some bitterness, observing 
that “a few years later, a pathological 
genius—making the best of ignorance and 
fear of happiness—brought Europe to the 
verge of destruction with the slogan of 
‘heroic renunciation.” 

With the Oedipus complex, inescapable 
source of guilt and repression, we see 
Freud again as the consummate Hobbes- 
ian. This universal condition is the vehicle 
whereby self-imposed taboos are learned 
via the (male) childhood experience of 
fear of the father and lust for the mother. 
It is based on Freud’s reactionary fairy 
tale of a primal horde dominated by a 
powerful father who possessed all avail- 
able women and who was killed and 
devoured by his sons. This was ludicrous 
anthropology even when penned, and 
fully exhibits one of Freud’s most basic 
errors, that of equating society with civili- 
zation. There is now convincing evidence 
that precivilized life was a time of non- 
dominance and equality, certainly not the 
bizarre patriarchy Freud provided as 
origin of most of our sense of guilt and 
shame. He remained convinced of the 
inescapability of the Oedipal background, 
and the central validity of both the Oedi- 
pal complex and of guilt itself for the 
interests of culture. 

Freud considered psychic life as shut in 
on itself, uninfluenced by society. This 
premise leads to a deterministic view of 
childhood and even infancy, along with 
such judgments as “the fear of becoming 
poor is derived from regressive anal 
eroticism.” Consider his Psychopathology 
of Everyday Life, and its ten editions between 1904 and 1924 
to which new examples of “slips,” or unintended revelatory 
usages of words, were continually added. We do not find a 
single instance, despite the upheavals of many of those years 
in and near Austria, of Freud detecting a “slip” that related to 
fear of revolution on the part of his bourgeois subjects, or 
even of any day-to-day social fears, such as related to strikes, 
insubordination, or the like. It seems more than likely that 
unrepressed slips concerning such matters were simple 
screened out as unimportant to his universalist, ahistorical 
views. 

Also worth noting is Freud’s “discovery” of the death 
instinct. In his deepening pessimism, he countered Eros, the 
life instinct, with Thanatos, a craving for death and destruc- 
tion, as fundamental and ineradicable a part of the species as 
striving for life. “The aim of all life is death,” simply put 
(1920). While it may be pedestrian to note that this discovery 
was accompanied by the mass carnage of World War I, an 
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increasingly unhappy marriage, and the onset of cancer of the 
jaw, there is no mistaking the service this dystopian metaphys- 
ics performs in justifying authority. The assumption of the 
death instinct, that aggression, hatred, and fear will always be 
with us, militates against the idea that liberation is possible. In 
later decades, the death instinct-oriented work of Melanie 
Klein flourished in English ruling circles precisely because of 
its emphasis on social restraints in limiting aggressiveness. 
Today’s leading neo-Freudian, Lacan, also seems to see 
suffering and domination as inevitable; specifically, he holds 
that patriarchy is a law of nature. 

Marcuse, Norman O. Brown and others have re-theorized 
Freud in a radical direction by taking his ideas as descriptive 


reification, and arbitrary universalism.” 

On the level of treatment, by his own accounts, Freud never 
was able to permanently cure a single patient, and psychoanal- 
ysis has proven no more effective since. In 1984 the National 
Institute of Mental Health estimated that over 40 million 
Americans are mentally ill, while a study by Regier, Boyd et 
al. (Archives of General Psychiatry, November 1988) showed 
that 15 percent of the adult population had a “psychiatric 
disorder.” One obvious dimension of this worsening situation, 
in Joel Kovel’s words, is the contemporary family, which “has 
fallen into a morass of permanent crisis,” as indicated by the 
endless stream of emotionally disabled individuals it turns over 
to the mental health industry. 


“The widespread allegiance to a therapeutic world view constitutes a culture 
tyrannized by the therapeutic in which, in the name of mental health, we 
are getting mental dis-ease. With the expanding influence of behavioral 
experts powerlessness and estrangement expand as well: modern life must 
be interpreted for us by the new expertise and its popularizers." 


rather than prescriptive, and there is a limited plausibility to 
an orientation that takes his dark views as valid only with 
respect to alienated life, rather than to any and all imaginable 
social worlds. There are even many Freudian feminists, whose 
efforts to apply psychoanalytic dogma to the oppression of 
women, however, appear even more contrived. 

Freud did identify the “female principle” as closer to nature, 
less sublimated, less diffused through repression than that of 
the male, but true to his overall values, he located an essential 
advance in civilization in the victory of male intellectuality over 
womanly sensuality. What is saddest about the various at- 
tempts to reappropriate Freud is the absence of a critique of 
civilization: his entire work is predicated on the acceptance of 
civilization as highest value. And basic in a methodological 
sense, regarding those who would merely reorient the Freud- 
ian edifice, is Foucault’s warning that the will to any system “is 
to extend our participation in the present system.” 

In the area of gender difference, Freud straightforwardly 
affirmed the basic inferiority of the female. His view of women 
as castrated men is a case of biological determinism: anatomi- 
cally they are simply less, and condemned by this to masoch- 
ism and penis envy. 

I make no pretense to completeness or depth in this brief 
look at Freud, but it should be already obvious how false was 
his disclaimer (New Introductory Lectures, 1933) that Freudian- 
ism posits any values beyond those inherent in “objective” 
science. And to this fundamental failing could be added the 
arbitrary nature of virtually all of his philosophy. Divorced as 
it pointedly is from gross social reality—further examples are 
legion, but seduction theory comes to mind, in which he 
declared that sexual abuse is, most importantly, fantasy—one 
Freudian inference could just as plausibly be replaced by a 
different one. Overall, we encounter, in the summary of 
Frederick Crews, “a doctrine plagued by mechanism, 


Resistance to Industrial Discipline 


If alienation is the essence of all psychiatric conditions, 
psychology is the study of the alienated, but lacks the aware- 
ness that this is so. The effect of the total society, in which the 
individual can no longer recognize himself or herself, is, by the 
canons of Freud and the Psychological Society, seen as irrele- 
vant to diagnosis and treatment. Thus psychiatry appropriates 
disabling pain and frustration, redefines them as illnesses and, 
in some cases, is able to suppress the symptoms. Meanwhile, 
a morbid world continues its estranging technological rationali- 
ty that excludes any continuously spontaneous, affective life: 
the person is subjected to a discipline designed, at the expense 
of the sensuous, to make him or her an instrument of produc- 
tion. 

Mental illness is primarily an unconscious escape from this 
design, a form of passive resistance. R.D. Laing spoke of 
schizophrenia as a psychic numbing which feigns a kind of 
death to preserve something of one’s inner aliveness. The 
representative schizophrenic is around 20, at the point of 
culmination of the long period of socialization which has 
prepared him to take up his role in the workplace. He is not 
“adequate” to this destiny. Historically, it is noteworthy that 
schizophrenia is very closely related to industrialism, as Torrey 
shows convincingly in his Schizophrenia and Civilization (1980). 

In recent years Szasz, Foucault, Goffman, and others have 
called attention to the ideological preconceptions through 
which “mental illness” is seen. “Objective” language cloaks 
cultural biases, as in the case, for instance, of sexual “dis- 
orders”: in the 19th century masturbation was treated as a 
disease, and it has only been within the past 20 years that the 
psychological establishment declassified homosexuality as 
illness. 

And it has long been transparent that there is a class 
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component to the origins and treatment of mental illness. Not 
only is what is called “eccentric” among the rich often termed 
psychiatric disorder—and treated quite differently —amongthe 
poor, but many studies since Hollingshead and Redlich’s 
Social Class and Mental Iliness (1958) have demonstrated how 
much more likely are the poor to become emotionally dis- 
abled. Roy Porter observed that because it imagines power, 
madness is both impotence and omnipotence, which serves as 
a reminder that due to the influence of alienation, powerless- 
ness, and poverty, women are more often driven to breakdown 
than men. Society makes us all feel manipulated and thus 
mistrustful: “paranoid,” and who could not be depressed? The 
gap between the alleged neutrality and wisdom of the medical 
model and the rising levels of pain and dis-ease is widening, 
the credibility of the former visibly corroding. 

It has been the failure of earlier forms of social control that 
has given psychological medicine, with its inherently expansion- 
ist aims, its upward trajectory in the past three decades. The 
therapeutic model of authority (and the supposedly value-free 
professional power that backs it up) is increasingly intertwined 
with state power, and has mounted an invasion of the self 
much more far reaching than earlier efforts. “There are no 
limits to the ambition of psychoanalytic control; if it had its 
way, nothing would escape it,” according to Guattari. 

In terms of the medicalization of deviant behavior, a great 
deal more is included, than, say, the psychiatric sanctions on 
Soviet dissidents or the rise of a battery of mind-control 
techniques, including behavior modification, in U.S. prisons. 
Punishment has come to include treatment and treatment new 
powers of punishment; medicine, psychology, education and 
social work take over more and more aspects of control and 
discipline while the legal machinery grows more medical, 
psychological, pedagogical. But the new arrangements, relying 
chiefly on fear and necessitating more and more cooperation 
by the ruled in order to function, are no guarantee of civic 


had become the objects of social science professionals to an 
even greater degree, with the work of Elton Mayo and others, 
at a time when the promotion of consumption as a way of life 
came to be seen as itself a means of easing unrest, collective 
and individual. And by the end of the 1930s, industrial 
psychology had “already developed many of the central 
innovations which now characterize community psychology,” 
according to Diana Ralph’s Work and Madness (1983), such as 
mass psychological testing, the mental health team, auxiliary 
non-professional counselors, family and out-patient therapy, 
and psychiatric counseling to businesses. 

The million-plus men rejected by the armed forces during 
World War II for “mental unfitness” and the steady rise, 
observable since the mid-50s, in stress-related illnesses called 
attention to the immensely crippling nature of modern 
industrial alienation. Government funding was called for and 
provided by the 1963 federal Community Mental Health 
Center legislation. Armed with the relatively new tranquilizing 
drugs to anaesthetize the poor as well as the unemployed, a 
state presence was initiated in urban areas hitherto beyond the 
reach of the therapeutic ethos. Small wonder that some black 
militants saw the new mental health services as basically 
refined police pacification and surveillance systems for the 
ghettos. The concerns of the dominant order, ever anxious 
about the masses, are chiefly served, however, here as else- 
where, by the strength of the image of what science has shown 
to be normal, healthy, and productive. Authority’s best friend 
is relentless self-inspection according to the ruling canons of 
repressive normalcy in the Psychological Society. 

The nuclear family once provided the psychic underpinning 
of what Norman O. Brown called “the nightmare of infinitely 
expanding technological progress.” Thought by some to be a 
bastion against the outer world, it has always served as 
transmission belt for the reigning ideology, more specifically 
as the place in which the interiorizing psychology of women is 


“It is clear that psychology is part of the absence of community or solidarity, 
and of the accelerating social disintegration. The emphasis is on changing 
one's personality, and avoiding at all costs the facts of bureaucratic consumer 
capitalism and its meaning to our lives and consciousness." 


harmony. In fact, with their overall failure, class society is 
running out of tactics and excuses, and the new encroachments 
have created new pockets of resistance. 
The setup now usually referred to as “community mental 
health” can be legitimately traced to the establishment of the 
- Mental Hygiene Movement in 1908. In the context of the 
Taylorist degradation of work called Scientific Management 
and a challenging tide of worker militancy, the new psychologi- 
cal offensive was based on the dictum that “individual unrest 
to a large degree means bad mental hygiene.” Community psy- 
chiatry represents a later, nationalized form of this industrial 
psychology, developed to deflect radical currents away from 
social transformation objectives and back under the yoke of 
the dominating logic of productivity. By the 1920s, the workers 


produced, the social and economic exploitation of women is 
legitimated, and the artificial scarcity of sexuality is guarded. 

Meanwhile, the state’s concern with delinquent, uneducable 
and unsocializable children, as studied by Donzelot and others, 
is but one aspect of its overshadowing of the family. Behind 
the medicalized image of the good, the state advances and the 
family steadily loses its functions. Rothbaum and Weisz, in 
Child Psychopathology and the Quest for Control (1989), 
discuss the very rapid rise of their subject, while Castel, Castel 
and Lovell’s earlier The Psychiatric Society (1982) could 
glimpse the nearing day “when childhood ‘will be totally 
regimented by medicine and psychology.” Some facets of this 
trend are no longer in the realm of conjecture; James R. 
Schiffman, for instance, wrote of one byproduct of the 
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battered family in his “Teen-Agers End 
Up in Psychiatric Hospitals in Alarming 
Numbers” (Wall Street Journal, Feb. 3, 
1989). 


The Ritual of Therapy 


Therapy is a key ritual of our prevailing 
psychological religion and a vigorously 
growing one. The American Psychiatric 
Association’s membership jumped from 
27,355 in 1983 to 36,223 by the end of the 
80s, and in 1989 a record 22 million 
visited psychiatrists or other therapists 
covered to at least some extent by health 
insurance plans. Considering that only a 
small minority of those who practice the 
estimated 500 varieties of psychotherapy 
are psychiatrists or otherwise health 
insurance-recognized, even these figures 
do not capture the magnitude of therapy’s 
shadow world. 

Philip Rieff termed psychoanalysis “yet 
another method of learning how to en- 
dure the loneliness produced by culture,” 
which is a good enough way to introduce 
the artificial situation and relationship of 
therapy, a peculiarly distanced, circum- 
scribed and asymmetrical affair. Most of 
the time, one person talks and the other 
listens. The client almost always talks 
about himself and the therapist almost 
never does. The therapist scrupulously 
eschews social contact with clients, anoth- 
er reminder to the latter that they have 
not been talking to a friend, along with 
the strict time limits enclosing a space 
divorced from everyday reality. Similarly, 
the purely contractual nature of the ther- 
apeutic connection in itself guarantees 
that all therapy inevitably reproduces alienated society. To deal 
with alienation via a relationship paid for by the hour is to 
overlook the congruence of therapist and prostitute as regards 
the traits just enumerated. 

Gramsci defined “intellectual” as the “functionary in charge 
of consent,” a formulation which also fits the role of therapist. 
By leading others to concentrate their “desiring energy outside 
the social territory,” as Guattari put it, he thereby manipulates 
them into accepting the constraints of society. By failing to 
challenge the social categories within which clients have 
organized their experiences, the therapist strengthens the hold 
of those categories. He tries, typically, to focus clients away 
from stories about work and into the so-called “real” 
areas—personal life and childhood. 

Psychological health, as a function of therapy, is largely an 
educational procedure. The project is that of a shared system: 
the client is led to acceptance of the therapist’s basic assump- 
tions and metaphysics. Francois Roustang, in Psychoanalysis 
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Never Lets Go (1983), wondered why a therapeutic method 
whose “explicit aim is the liberation of forces with a view 
toward being capable ‘of enjoyment and efficiency’ (Freud) so 
often ends in alienation either...because the treatment turns 
out to be interminable, or...(the client) adopts the manner of 
speech and thought, the theses as well as the prejudices of 
psychoanalysis.” 

Ever since Hans Lysenko’s short but famous article of 1952, 
“The Effects of Psychotherapy,” countless other studies have 
validated his finding: “Persons given intensive and prolonged 
psychotherapy are no better off than those in matched control 
groups given no treatment over the same time interval.” On 
the other hand, there is no doubt that therapy or counseling 
does make many people feel better, regardless of specific 
results. This anomaly must be due to the fact that consumers 
of therapy believe they have been cared for, comforted, 
listened to. In a society growing ever colder, this is no small 
thing. It is also true that the Psychological Society conditions 
its subjects into blaming themselves and that those who most 
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feel they need therapy tend to be those most easily exploited: 
the loneliest, most insecure, nervous, depressed, etc. It is easy 
to state the old dictum, “Natura sanat, medicus curat” (Nature 
heals, doctors/counselors/therapists treat), but where is the 
natural in the hyperestranged world of pain and isolation we 
find ourselves in? And yet there is no getting around the 
imperative to remake the world. If therapy is to heal, make 
whole, what other possibility is there but to transform this 
world, which would of course also constitute a de-therapizing 
of society. It is clearly in this spirit that the Situationist 
International declared in 1963, “Sooner or later the S.I. must 
define itself as a therapeutic.” 


Human Potential and the New Age 


Unfortunately, the great communal causes later in the 
decade acquired a specifically therapeutic cast mainly in their 
degeneration, in the splintering of the ’60’s thrust into smaller, 
more idiosyncratic efforts. “The personal is the political” gave 
way to the merely personal, as defeat and disillusion overtook 
naive activism. 

Conceived out of critical responses to Freudian psychoanaly- 
sis, which has shifted its sights toward ever-earlier phases of 
development in childhood and infancy, the Human Potential 
Movement began in the mid-60s and acquired its characteristic 
features by the early "70s. With a post-Freudian emphasis on 
the conscious ego and its actualization, Human Potential set 
forth a smorgasbord of therapies, including varieties or 
amalgams of personal growth seminars, body awareness tech- 
niques, and Eastern spiritual disciplines. Almost buried in the 
welter of partial solutions lies a subversive potential: the 
notion that, as Adelaide Bry put it, life “can be a time of 
infinite and joyous possibility.” The demand for instant relief 
from psychic immiseration underlined an increasing concern 
for the dignity and fulfillment of individuals, and Daniel 
Yankelovich (New Rules, 1981) saw the cultural centrality of 
this quest, concluding that by the end of the ’70s, some 80 
percent of Americans had become interested in this therapeu- 
tic search for transformation. 

But the privatized approaches of the Human Potential 
Movement, high-water mark of contemporary Psychological 
Society, were obviously unable to deliver on their promises to 
provide any lasting, non-illusory breakthroughs. Arthur Janov 
recognized that “everyone in this society is in a lot of pain,” 
but expressed no awareness at all of the repressive society 
generating it. His Primal Scream technique qualifies as the 
most ludicrous cure-all of the ’70s. Scientology’s promise of 


empowerment consisted mainly of bioelectronic feedback 
technologies aimed at socializing people to an authoritarian 
enterprise and world view. The popularity of cult groups like 
the Moonies reminds one of a time-tested process for the 
uninitiated: isolation, deprivation, anticipation, and suggestion; 
brainwashing and the shamanic vision-quest both use it. 

Werner Erhard’s est, speaking of intensive psychological 
manipulation, was one of the most popular and, in some ways, 
most characteristic Human Potential phenomena. Its founder 
became very wealthy by helping Erhard Seminars Training 
adepts “choose to become what they are.” In a classic case of 
blaming the victim, est brought large numbers to a near- 
religious embrace of one of the system’s basic lies: its gradu- 
ates are obediently conformist because they “accept responsi- 
bility’ for having created things as they are. Transcendental 
Meditation actually marketed itself in terms of the passive 
incorporation into society it helped its students achieve. TM’s 
alleged usefulness for adjustment to the varied “excesses and 
stresses” of modern society was a major selling point to 
corporations, for example. 

Trapped in a highly rationalized and technological world, 
Human Potential seekers naturally wanted personal develop- 
ment, emotional immediacy, and above all, a sense of having 
some control over their lives. Self-help best-sellers of the ’70s, 
including Power, Your Erroneous Zones, How to Take Charge 
of Your Life, Self-Creation, Looking Out for #1, and Pulling 
Your Own Strings, focus on the issue of control. Preaching the 
gospel of reality as a personal construct, however, meant that 
control had to be narrowly defined. Once again acceptance of 
social reality as a given meant, for example, that “sensitivity 
training” would likely mean continued insensitivity to most of 
reality, an openness to more of the same alienation—more 
ignorance, more suffering. 

The Human Potential Movement did at least raise publicly 
and widely the notion of an end to dis-ease, however much it 
failed to make good on that claim. As more and more of 
everyday life has come under medical dominion and supervi- 
sion, the almost bewildering array of new therapies was part 
of an undercutting of the older, mainly Freudian, “scientific” 
model for behavior. In the shift of therapeutic expectations, a 
radical hope appeared, which went beyond merely positive- 
thinking or empty confessionalist aspects and is different from 
quiescence. 

A current form of self-help which clearly represents a step 
forward from both traditional therapy, commodified and under 
the direction of expertise, and the mass-marketed seminar- 
introduction sort of training is the very popular support group. 


_ “Thus psychiatry appropriates disabling pain and frustration, redefines them 
as illnesses and, in some cases, is able to suppress the symptoms. 
Meanwhile, a morbid world continues its estranging technological rationality 
that excludes any continuously spontaneous, affective life: the person is 
subjected to a discipline designed, at the expense of the sensuous, to make 
him or her an instrument of production." 
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Non-commercial and based on peer group equality, support 
groups for many types of emotional distress have quadrupled 
in number in the past ten years. Where these groups do not 
enforce the 12-step ideology of “anonymous” groups (e.g. 
Alcoholics Anonymous) based on the individual’s subjection to 
a “Higher Power” (read: all constituted authority)—and most 
of them do not—they provide a great source of solidarity, and 
work against the depoliticizing force of illness or distress 
experienced in an isolated state. 

If the Human Potential Movement thought it possible to re- 
create personality and thus transform life, New Ageism goes 
it one better with its central slogan, “Create your own reality.” 
Considering the advancing, invasive desolation, an alternative 
reality seems desirable—the eternal consolation of religion. 
For the New Age, booming since the mid-1980s, is essentially 
a religious turning away from reality by people who are 
overloaded by feelings of helplessness and powerlessness, a 
more definitive turning away than that of the prevailing 
psychologistic evasion. Religion invents a realm of non- 


and represent the “underlying character structure” of our age. 
Narcissus, the image of self-love and a growing demand for 
fulfillment, has replaced Oedipus, with its components of guilt 
and repression, as the myth of our time—a shift proclaimed 
and adopted far beyond the Freudian community. 

In passing, it is noteworthy that this change, underway since 
the ’60s, seems to connect more with the Human Potential 
search for self-development than with New Age, whose 
devotees take their desires less seriously. Common New Age 
nostrums, e.g. “You are infinitely creative,’ “You have 
unlimited potential,” smack of a vague wish-fulfillment, 
sanitized against anger, by those who doubt their own capaci- 
ties for change and growth. Though the concept of narcissism 
is somewhat elusive, clinically and socially, it is often expressed 
in a demanding, aggressive way that frightens various partisans 
of traditional authority. The Human Potential preoccupation 
with “getting in touch with one’s feelings,” it must be added, 
was not nearly as strongly self-affirming as narcissism is, where 
feelings—chiefly anger—are more powerful than those that 


“The therapeutic model of authority (and the supposedly value-free profes- 
sional power that backs it up) is increasingly intertwined with state power, 
and has mounted an invasion of the self much more far reaching than 
earlier efforts. ‘There are no limits to the ambition of psychoanalytic control; 
if it had its way, nothing would escape it,' according to Guattari." 


alienation to compensate for the actual one; New Age 
philosophy announces a coming new era of harmony and 
peace, obviously inverting the present, unacceptable state. An 
undemanding, eclectic, materialistic substitute religion where 
any balm, any occult nonsense—channeling, crystal healing, 
reincarnation, rescue by UFOs, etc.—goes. “It’s true if you 
believe it.” 

Anything goes, so long as it goes along with what authority 
has ordained: anger is “unhealthy,” “negativity” a condition to 
be avoided at all costs. Feminism and ecology are supposedly 
“roots” of the New Age scene, but likewise were militant 
workers a “root” of the Nazi movement (National Socialist 
German Workers Party, remember). Which brings to mind the 
chief New Age influence, Carl Jung. It is unknown or irrele- 
vant to “non-judgmental” bliss-seekers that in his attempt to 
resurrect all the old faiths and myths, Jung was less a psychol- 
ogist than a figure of theology and reaction. Further, as presi- 
dent of the International Society for Psychotherapy from 1933 
to 1939, he presided over its Nazified German section and co- 
edited the Zentralblatt fur Psychotherapie (with M.H. 
Goring, cousin of the Reichsmarshall of the same name). 


The Rise of Narcissism 


Still gathering steam, apparently, since the appearance of 
Otto Kernberg’s Borderline Conditions and Pathological 
Narcissism (1975) and The Culture of Narcissism by Christo- 
pher Lasch (1978), is the idea that “narcissistic personality 
disorders” are the epitome of what is happening to all of us, 


need to be searched for. 

Lasch’s Culture of Narcissism remains extremely influential 
as a social analysis of the transition from Oedipus to Nar- 
cissus, given great currency and publicity by those who lament 
this turning away from internalized sacrifice and respect for 
authority. The “new leftist” Lasch proved himself a strict 
Freudian and an overtly conservative one at that, looking back 
nostalgically at the days of the authoritarian conscience based 
on strong parental and social discipline. There is no trace of 
refusal in Lasch’s work, which embraces the existing repressive 
order as the only available morality. Similar to his sour 
rejection of the “impulse-ridden” narcissistic personality is 
Neil Postman’s Amusing Ourselves to Death (1985). Postman 
moralizes about the decline of political discourse, no longer 
“serious” but “shriveled and absurd,” a condition caused by 
the widespread attitude that “amusement and pleasure” take 
precedence over “serious public involvement.” Sennett and 
Bookchin can be mentioned as two other erstwhile radicals 
who see the narcissistic withdrawal from the present political 
framework as anything but positive or subversive. But even an 
orthodox Freudian like Russell Jacoby (Telos, Summer 1980) 
recognized that in the corrosion of sacrifice, “narcissism 
harbors a protest in the name of individual health and happi- 
ness,” and Gilles Lipovetsky considered narcissism in France 
to have been born during the May, 1968 uprisings. 

Thus narcissism is more than just the location of desire in 
the self, or the equally ubiquitous necessity to maintain 
feelings of self-identity and self-esteem. There are more and 
more “narcissistically troubled” people, products of the 
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lovelessness and extreme alienation of modern divided society, 
and its cultural and spiritual impoverishment. Deep feelings of 
emptiness characterize the narcissist, coupled with a boundless 
rage, often just under the surface, at the sense of dependency 
felt because of dominated life, and the hollowness of one 

starved by a deficient reality. 
Freudian theory attributes the common trait of defiance to 
an immature “clinging to anal eroticism,” while ignoring 
society, just as Lasch expresses his fear of narcissistic “resent- 
ment and insubordination” in a parallel defense of oppressive 
existence. The angry longing for autonomy and self-worth 
brings to mind another clash of values that relates to value 
itself, In each of us lives a narcissist who wants to be loved for 
himself or herself and not for his or her abilities, or even 
qualities. Value per se, intrinsic—a dangerously anti-instru- 
mental, anti-capital orientation. To a Freudian therapist like 
Arnold Rothstein, this “expectation that the world should 
gratify him just because he wishes it” is repugnant. He 
prescribes lengthy psychoanalysis which will ultimately permit 
an acceptance of “the relative passivity, helplessness, and 
vulnerability implicit in the human condition.” 

Others have seen in narcissism the hunger for a qualitatively 
different world. Norman O. Brown referred to its project of 
“loving union with the world,” while the feminist Stephanie 
Engel has argued that “the call back to the memory of original 
narcissistic bliss pushes us toward a dream of the future.” 
Marcuse saw narcissism as an essential element of utopian 
thought, a mythic structure celebrating and yearning for 
completeness. 

The Psychological Society offers, of course, every variety of 
commodity, from clothes and cars to books and therapies, for 
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every life-style, in a vain effort to assuage the prevailing 
appetite for authenticity. Debord was right in his counsel that 
the more we capitulate to a recognition of self in the dominant 
images of need, the less we understand our own existence and 
desires. The images society provides do not permit us to find 
ourselves at home there, and one sees instead a ravening, 
infuriating sense of denial and loss, which nominates “narcis- 
sism” as a subversive configuration of misery. 

Two centuries ago Schiller spoke of the “wound” civilization 
has inflicted on modern humanity—division of labor. In 
announcing the age of “psychological man,” Philip Rieff 
discerned a culture “in which technics is invading and con- 
quering the last enemy—man’s inner life, the psyche itself.” In 
the specialist culture of our bureaucratic-industrial age, the 
reliance on experts to interpret and evaluate inner life is in 
itself the most malignant and invasive reach of division of 
labor. As we have become more alien from our own experi- 
ences, which are processed, standardized, labeled, and 
subjected to hierarchical control, technology emerges as the 
power behind our misery and the main form of ideological 
domination. In fact, technology comes to replace ideology. The 
force deforming us stands increasingly revealed, while illusions 
are ground away by the process of immiseration. 

Lasch and others may resent and try to discount the 
demanding nature of the contemporary “psychological” spirit, 
but what is contested has clearly widened for a great many, 
even if the outcome is equally unclear. Thus the Psychological . 
Society may be failing to deflect or even defer conflict by 
means of its favorite question, “Can one change?” The real 
question is whether the world-that-enforces-our-inability-to- 
change can be forced to change, and beyond recognition. 
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Cults of Con 


by Max Cafard 


“If you seek after the Buddha, you will be taken over by the 
devil of the Buddha, and if you seek after the patriarch, you 
will be taken over by the devil of the patriarch...Kill the Buddha 
if you happen to meet him! Kill the patriarch if you happen to 


meet him! Only then can you be free.” 


-Zen Master I-Hsiian (Lin-Chi) 


This is the second part of “Cults of 
Consumption,” in which Max 
Cafard investigates and 
analyzes—often with wry humor— 
how Christian fundamentalist 
television thrives in our repressive 


and inhibited, yet spectacular and 


narcissistic Society of 


Consumption. Part two of this essay 


has been reprinted from issue #11 
of Mesechabe: The Journal of 
Surregionalism. Mesechabe 
attempts “‘to synthesize the best of 
the Green and Bioregional 


traditions...The word ‘Mesechabe’ is 


the primordial name for the great 
river that is the life blood of Turtle 
Island.”” Mesechabe publishes 
inegularly, Subscriptions are $15/5 
issues from 7725 Cohn St., New 
Orleans, LA 70118, Mesechabe 
Bioregion. 

Reprinted with permission from Mesechabe. 


©1993 by The Center for Gulf South History 
& Culture, Inc. 


Crouching toward 
Bethlehem 





BN, the second largest religious network, is 
a product of Paul and Jan Crouch, one of the most 
ubiquitous couples in the televangelical kingdom. TBN is 
family. It creates an ersatz community, an electronic 
spiritual community. It offers the same kind of pseudo- 
personal dimension that Soap Operas do. The Soap 
Operas allow the viewer to follow the life of a variety of 
characters with whom the former develops a relationship 
of pseudo-intimacy. The Soap Operas blur the already 
vague line between illusion and reality, especially as the 
viewers begin to discuss characters as if they are real, 
fanatically read Soap Opera Digest to catch up on missed 
episodes, etc. Televangelism provides all this and salvation 
too. 

The Crouches, who officiate at TBN’s “Praise the Lord” 
show, are among the prime exemplars of this pseudo- 
intimacy. the Crouches have more than the use of the 
initials PTL in common with the more famous Bakkers. 
They are, indeed, somewhat less flamboyant clones of Jim 
and Tammy. This is especially true of Jan, who shares 
many qualities with Tammy. Jan becomes a familiar, 
reassuring presence to the TBN regulars. She is a bizarre 
figure, in her weirdly-exaggerated bouffant hairdo, abun- 
dant make-up, and floozy dress-styles.. She makes you 
think that she might have been a bad woman before she 
got saved. But she is the eminently reassuring figure. All 
the proceedings are accompanied by her appropriate 
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smiles, her headshaking (ranging from 
woe-is-me! headshaking to right-on! 
headshaking), her nods, her tears, her 
shouts of Praise the Lord! 

She and her guests do not, as in the 
Soaps, hook their audience on a 
succession of unend- 
ing, insoluble prob- 
lems, but rather on a 
never-ending series of 
dilemmas, all of which 
have the same 
solution—Jesus, and 
an appropriate con- 
nection with Jesus’ 
anointed representa- 
tives in Videoland. 
The message is always 
that each person— 5 
each sinner—is impor- 
tant, and can be 
saved. Salvation, and 
deliverance from one’s 
multitude of troubles 
is available. 

The appeal is to the 
more wretched of the 
white lower-middle 
and working classes. 
The sick and the lone- 
ly, the deserted and 
the disappointed, the 
laid off and the in 
debt, the liquored up 
and the strung out, 
the overworked and 
the underpaid. All are 
told: Jesus loves you, 
and you can be part of 
our wonderful com- 
munity of the Saved. 
We're here for you. 

The electronic com- 
munity fills a great 
need in a society in 
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process of decomposition. The audience 
includes many whose life has been af- 
fected by the disintegration of neighbor- 
hood community, including the neigh- 
borhood church, the weakening of tradi- 
tional families, and of tradition in gener- 
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Part Two 


al, the increase in physical mobility, and 
the failure of the myth of upward social 
mobility. The spread of crime, drugs, 
divorce, etc. concern them deeply. Ev- 
erything the televangelists attribute to 
Sin and the Devil—as if these phenome- 
na have now appeared 
on the scene because 
the Devil had some 
new diabolical ideas. 
Thet #seti Hof SPIE 
communicates much. 
It is a familiar, tacky 
environment. It is an 
image of petit bour- 
geois Success. An 
enormous chandelier. 
Lots of pictures, as if 
of friends and rela- 
tives (indicating com- 


munity, connection). 
Neatness and cleanli- 
ness. Everyone 


dressed in their Sun- 
day polyester best. 
But it is all over- 
done. For the “famil- 
iar” is transformed by 
incorporation into the 
performance. There is 
a dialectic between 
the use of the “every- 
day,” and the spectac- 
ular nature of the 
process. Everyone is 
eminently ordinary, as 
is required by the 
Gospel of Folksiness 
that is integral to 
televangelism. Yet 
they are at the same 
time, © extraordinary, 
performers, in some 
cases, even Stars. 


Gary Oaks Even the men often 
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If you give a 
dollar to God, you 
get back a 
hundred. "God 
pays His bills." 
What do you 
think, he's some 
kind of no- 
account? 
Furthermore, not 
only do you get 
back more, you 
are repaid in kind 
(so be careful!). 
"What you give, 
you get," says 
John. "You give a 
chicken. You get 
a chicken. 

You give 'tatahs,' 
you get 'tatahs.' 
You give smiles. 
You get smiles. 
You give money. 
You get money." 
(Question: Why 
would anybody 
give "tatahs"? 
Who wants a 
hundred 
"tatahs"?) 


have long, elaborately coiffured hair. A 
bit like country-music personalities. 
Everything is both “true to life,” and 
larger than life. A tension results, and 
must be maintained, lest the perfor- 
mance either degenerate into complete 
banality—as sometimes happens—or 
venture excessively into the bizarre. 


Enigmas of Faith 


Jan told the story of her pet chicken 
getting run over by a car when she was 
a child. She and her friends were horri- 
fied. She tells the story with quivering 
voice, tears in her eyes, continuing the 
tragic tale only with great difficulty. She 
remembered her father laying hands on 
the sick and healing them. The children 
already advanced in their development 
of Faith, decided to follow the good 
example. So they laid their hands on the 
chicken and prayed! The audience 
laughs nervously at this point. Are they 
being told an edifying tale of naive and 
childlike faith, or asked to make their 
own rather Olympian leap of faith? As 
they may have feared, it’s the latter. Jan 
explains that as a result of the children’s 
supplications, the chicken did indeed 
rise up from the dead. “My little chicken 
was alive again! It’s eye was back in the 
socket!” It was a miracle of God! 

Thus began Jan’s life of faith. Justifi- 
ably. The God who allows innocent 
multitudes to die in car accidents, who 
allows thousands of little children to be 
killed by cars, who does not put their 
lifeless eyes back in their sockets—this 
same God saved Jan’s little chicken. She 
has reason to rejoice. Praise the Lord! 


Apostles to the Jews 


Paul sends a special message for “our 
Jewish friends.” Paul and Jan express 
their confidence that there are hordes of 
Jews just itching to be born-again. Paul 
mentions that when he goes to Miami 
Beach all sorts of “little old Jewish 
ladies” say hello and tell him that they 
watch TBN. Jan adds that “the little old 
bald headed Jews” in Miami remind her 
of her own father (her “little Daddy,” as 
she habitually calls him). Paul and Jan 
agree that she is probably part Jewish. 
Paul mentions that “if you’ve ever ar- 
gued with her, you’d know she’s part 
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Jewish.” (General laughter at this great 
example of Ethnic Insight.) 

Things are then turned over to born- 
again side-kick Joseph Goode, who has 
special insights into “The Jewish 
Question.” (His name opens up new 
possibilities in the Holy-Joe realm: Joe 
Good, Joe Nice, Joe Wonderful, etc.) 
The Good Joe challenges those Jews 
watching to “read the whole Bible! Read 
the Old Testament, and then read the 
New Testament, and see how all the 
prophesies are fulfilled by “Yeshua.’” 
We are then treated to a series of sen- 
tences in which the use of the term 
“Yeshua” reaches its full potential. Soon 
one almost begins to hear overtones of 
Yiddish amidst the twanging of the 
solidly redneck TBN accents. Perhaps 
before long a tinge of irony may intrude 
on the breathless upbeat optimism of 
the WASPish TBN mentality. Maybe 
they will all melt. But then Joe Goode 
concludes, to the Jews: “Read the whole 
Bible! Do it if you have the chutzpah!” 

And a brick falls, as all dissolves into 
general giggling. 


The Godfather, 
Part Zero 


Paul relates one of his most inspiring 
Tales of Conversion. It was Joe Donato, 
of the Mafia. Joe, being a member of 
Organized Crime, required special treat- 
ment. One day, Joe was listening to the 
radio, and Paul came on. Joe, having no 
intention of being converted, decided to 
switch the dial to something safe, and 
tuned in a Sinatra ballad. But the Holy 
Spirit decided to do it His way. Joe tried 
to tune Paul out, but the dial kept turn- 
ing back “by itself.” The truth dawned 
on Joe. The Big Godfather in the sky 
was saying “I’m making thee an offer 
that thou can’st not refuse, punk!” In 
the end, Joe gave up and listened, and— 
presto, change-o mafioso—born again! 

The Crouchean moral of the story: 
“God can do anything!” 

Only one problem. Why doesn’t God 
make everybody’s TV dial go automati- 
cally to the now-ubiquitous TBN TV 
network? A whole nation of TV addicts 
could be quickly reborn as televangelism 
freaks! 
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The Apocalypse 
Revealed 


The TBN television ministries were 
predicted in the book of Revelations. 
Jan said so. 

“And I saw another angel fly in the 
midst of heaven, having the everlasting 
gospel to preach unto them that dwell 
on the earth, and to every nation, and 
kindred, and tongue, and _ people...” 
(Rev. 14:6). 

As Jan explains, this refers to “Angel 
3,” the TBN satellite that is about to 
ascend into Heaven, and other similar 
angelic beings. According to Jan’s ver- 
sion of the Bible, the angel flies in 
“mid-heaven.” Angel 3 has an orbit of 
22,000 miles above the earth. That’s 
pretty much “mid-heaven.” If we 
checked the Greek, the telecommunica- 
tions reference would probably be even 
more obvious. 

The Crouches have gone out to the 
lab to show us the Angel. This Angel, 
we are told, will have an extra, added 
feature that makes it more exciting than 
its predecessors. It will have a microchip 
Bible implanted in it. Paul appears, 
dressed in a white lab jacket like a sci- 
entist. He holds a minute, matchbox- 
sized Bible, explaining that it contains 
“the complete Word of God, from Gen- 
esis to Revelation.” He places it in a 
specially-designed slot in the satellite. 

“Why?” you might ask, since no one is 
going to be on the satellite. O, ye of 
little faith and imagination! Remember 
2001, A Space Odyssey? Remember 
HAL, the computer that came alive? 
What if Angel 3 came alive? What if it 
came alive and was possessed by devils? 
Maybe it would start beaming Satanic 
messages toward the earth instead of the 
Gospel of TBN! So Paul has the solu- 
tion: give Angel 3 its own little Bible to 
read. That’ll keep it on course. 


Biblical Economics 


“Praise the Lord, Child of God!” 
Thus begins each episode of John 
Avanzini’s series of homilies on the 
theme of “the principles of Biblical 
economics.” John’s constant message to 
the “Child of God” is that no sacrifices 
are ever asked of Christians. Invest in 
God and you always operate in the 


black; you always get more than you 
give. So where’s the sacrifice? 

In fact, you get back “a hundredfold.” 
If you give a dollar to God, you get back 
a hundred. “God pays His bills.” What 
do you think, he’s some kind of no- 
account? Furthermore, not only do you 
get back more, you are repaid in kind 
(so be careful!). “What you give, you 
get,” says John. “You give a chicken. 
You get a chicken. You give ‘tatahs,’ 
you get ‘tatahs.’ You give smiles. You 
get smiles. You give money. You get 
money.” (Question: Why would anybody 
give “tatahs’? Who wants a hundred 
“tatahs”?) “You plan a picnic on Sun- 
day. You give the picnic money to God 
no Thursday. God will have it back to 
you on Saturday.” 

A hundredfold, no doubt. Imagine all 
the little ladies across the country who 
sent Mr. Avanzini their picnic money on 
Thursday. Any Saturday you can see 
them gorging themselves to epicurean 
excess at the picnic grounds of America. 

John’s message is the message of 
JE$U$. He is the ultimate Prophet of 
Profits. “Biblical Economics” gives a 
financial basis for Christian imperialism. 
Convert the world and untold wealth 
will be yours! According to Joe, contri- 
butions to fundamentalist television are 
a great investment. For “if God gets the 
world the way he wants it to be, Chris- 
tians will rule the world and have all the 
wealth.” Every Christian can therefore, 
according to Avanzinian logic, look 
forward to being a wealthy ruler. It will 
be “like in the beginning, when the 
Adam of God [sic] had all the wealth in 
his hands.” We will all be like that Ad- 
am. “When God rules this planet, his 
children will rule the wealth also.” We 
can’t lose. Or can we? 

To be honest, Avanzini’s bet makes 
Pascal’s wager look like a sure thing. 
John does not mention certain disturb- 
ing implications of this idea. Let’s accept 
the unlikely premise that the world 
might soon go Christian fundamentalist, 
given generous contributions to people 
like John. Then what? Unless the total 
amount of wealth were vastly increased 
rather quickly, the implications for 
Christians in affluent countries might be 
disquieting. Somehow the multitudes of 
new African and Asian Christians would 
have to get in on ruling the world and 


its wealth. Perhaps in that transformed 
world even the already solidly Christian 
Latin America would get its share of 
power and riches. And John’s North 
American audience would see itself 
reduced to the level of the unwashed 
pagans it loves so much to look down 
on. Sounds more like some Communist 
plot than “Biblical Economics.” 

Actually, John does have a way out of 
the dilemma, but it takes him even 
further into fantasyland. You can read 
all about it in his book, The Wealth of 
the World. (Maybe the title sounds a bit 
familiar. Well, Adam Smith’s book did 
pretty well, and plagiarism is a sin not 
very high on the fundamentalist’s list of 
abominations.) According to Avanzinian 
economics, everyone has the potential to 
be rich. If all the wealth in the world 
were divided equally, everyone would be 
a millionaire. No, not in pesos 
bolivianos, or some _ other 
hyperinflationary microcurrency, but 
rather in good ol’ greenback dollars, the 
currency God meant for us to use. In 
real money. As John explains it, if all the 
wealth in the world were divided equal- 
ly, each person (“each man, woman, boy 
and girl”) would have $10 million. Imag- 
ine, if you, Mr. John Dough, your lovely 
wife, and three adorable kids each got 
your fair share, your family would have 
$50 million coming! 

So, what’s the problem? Unfortunate- 
ly, the wealth is not in the hands of 
deserving, television-watching funda- 
mentalist families, but rather in those of 
a not-so-devout minority of super-rich. 
Did you know (John asks) that one out 
of every hundred homes in the U.S. is 
occupied by a millionaire? There are 
millionaires, multimillionaires, and bil- 
lionaires who have much more than 
their share. They have your $10 million, 
Child of God! They are the “takers,” 
John explains. 

Actually, Avanzini borders on some 
kind of ultra-left, Communistic ideas at 
this point. He is scathing in his condem- 
nation of the system of economic in- 
equality and the production of surpluses 
that are wasted rather than consumed. 
He pointedly remarks that people could 
be eating that corn, truck drivers could 
be taking it to market, etc., but it sits 
there and rots. “It’s an anti-Christian 
system!” And furthermore, “it is God’s 
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be taking it to market, etc., but it sits 
there and rots. “It’s an anti-Christian 
system!” And furthermore, “it is God’s 
plan to take wealth out of the hands of 
the wicked.” And to put it into the 
hands of—you guessed it, Child of God! 

So what is God planning, a revolu- 
tion? Actually, it turns out that it is 
exactly this kind of ultra-left Commu- 
nistic thinking that John does not have 
in mind. What God really wants as a 
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result of his careful analysis of the sys- 
tem of economic exploitation is that you 
make a hefty contribution to the TBN 
television network. God wants to see the 


_ wealth go from the takers to the givers. 


So the secret to getting your $10 million 
is to demonstrate your giving qualities. 
For example, through a donation (not to 
John himself)—no, no, literally a thou- 
sand times no!) but to TBN. 

In the long run, God will see that the 
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wealth gets passed into the prop- 
er pockets. He’s making a list 
and checking it twice.... 


Liberacean 
Theology 


For those Christian televiewers 
who find that Jimmy Swaggart’s 
camp meetings aren’t quite camp 
enough—TBN offers “Dino.” 

Dino out-does Liberace, the 
late master of excess, in achiev- 
ing bad taste at its flamboyant 
best. And now, from the Studios 
of the Trinity Broadcasting Net- 
work: ‘‘Divine Deca- 
dence—Starring Dino!” Seated 
at his Baldwin Grand Piano, 
Dino is surrounded by huge 
bouquets of flowers, cascading 
fountains, enormous chandeliers 
(heavy with crystal), and spar- 
kling marble floors. 

For special numbers, Dino’s 
piano is placed atop a multi-level 
platform that gives the impres- 
sion of a huge, layer cake. He is 
encircled by female pianists, 
each at her own grand piano, 
each elevated to a different level. 
Dancers in elaborate costumes 
sweep across the stage, and 
dramatically punctuate the mu- 
sic. 

Dino’s outfits outdo even the 
extravagance of the staging. He 
goes heavy on the jewelry, but 
his entire outfit often sparkles. 
One get-up includes a collar of 
sequins in the form of huge 
flames flaring out from the la- 
pels. One tux includes sparkling 
gold threads. Another outfit 
features ludicrously large epau- 
lets. At his most restrained he 
wears white tails. 

The music is suitably schmaltzy and 
betrays both the sentimentalism and the 
fatuousness of the TBN mentality. 
“When You Wish upon a Star.” “The 
Impossible Dream.” “Somewhere over 
the Rainbow.” “Somewhere, My Love.” 
“Danny Boy.” It’s the whole sappy world 
of TBN, minus Jesus. 

It need hardly be mentioned that this 
Liberace Jr. is not gay, though he is 
Greek. We have lovely Mrs. Dino there 
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to attest to both facts. She occasionally 
chats with Dino, mentioning how proud 
he is of his Greek heritage. She notes 
that there have been many great Greeks, 
even prior to Dino. She mentions, in 
particular, the examples of Socrates and 
Democritus. 

Actually, though, at times it’s rather 
difficult to believe that “Dino” is actual- 
ly part of televangelism land. He can go 
an entire show without so much as men- 
tioning Christianity or even hinting at 
being born-again. The finale tells the 
story, though. First he moves into 
“Exodus.” We’re still in Hollywood, but 
there are at least some Biblical over- 
tones. Finally, the last song is a sing- 
along in which Dino, Dinette, and all 
the pianettes join in song about the love 
of Jesus. And as the credits roll, we find 
that it’s all a Paul Crouch production. 

Who is all this gaudiness and glamour 
for? Well, first of all, there are all the 
TBN viewers who are so addicted to 
tackiness that Jan’s hairdo and the regu- 
lar TBN set can’t satisfy their habit. 
Dino will come close to being an over- 
dose. And then there are the born again 
Liberaceans. If the televangelists have 
succeeded at all in scaring the hell out 
of gay Christians there are probably a 
lot of repressed gays trying to walk the 
straight and narrow and tuning into 
TBN for encouragement. We can imag- 
ine them turning to their lovely born- 
again wives and saying, “There’s some- 
thing I like about Brother Dino!” And 
then of course, there are all those nice 
old ladies who were the most faithful 
fans of Li, Sr. After watching Benny 
Hinn’s Miracle Hour, they can tune in 
Dino for a little entertainment while 
they’re waiting for their healings to take. 


Born Again Shrinks 


One of the vast variety of fundamen- 
talist talk shows is a program hosted by 
a Christian fundamentalist physician. In 
one episode the doctor interviews a 
Christian psychiatrist—as he notes, “a 
rare breed.” The physician mentions 
that he, “like most doctors,” has a low 
view of psychiatrists—a sorry lot on the 
whole. But his Christian psychiatrist 
guest—a _ neatly-dressed, middle-aged 
woman, somewhat more intense than 
most TBN personalities—is explained to 


be a rare exception to the dismal rule. 

The host notes that his patients are 
95% Christians, and the majority of 
these are in fact “Spirit-filled.” Still, he 
laments, he’s never had so many patients 
suffering from depression. Why? 

The Jesus-shrink seems caught off 
guard, but extemporizes an answer. 
They're not, she says, “Walking the 
Walk of Faith” enough. They need to try 
harder! There’s a lot to their faith that 
they haven’t discovered yet. (Hardly an 
explanation of why they're more de- 
pressed than the unsaved, especially 
given TBN’s reiteration of the joys of 
faith ad nauseam.) 

But there’s more—They need confes- 
sion of their sins to God, and then they 
can feel forgiven and be happy. “You 
feel better immediately!” (Sounds famil- 
iar: confession is good for the soul. 
Catholicism has been giving that secret 
away free for centuries. Now born-again 
Jesus-shrinks are going to sell it for 
$110/hour!) 

But the worst is yet to come. It turns 
out that the Shrink is really a certifiable 
Crazy Lady. Her main topic of discus- 
sion is fear, and how to avoid it. Like 
most figures on fundamentalist TV are 
wont to do, she gives an example from 
her own life. She explains that she once 
found a large dark mole on her skin, 
and had reason to think that it was a 
malignant melanoma. She almost pan- 
icked, but decided to put the subject out 
of her mind. At first, she thought about 
it enough to make a doctor’s appoint- 
ment. But she then stopped thinking 
about it. She missed the appointment 
when she returned late from a speaking 
engagement. She again put the topic out 
of her mind and did not reschedule the 
appointment! In fact, she didn’t notice 
the possible cancer again for three 
months. When she did notice it again, 
she asked her Christian friends to pray 
for her. When she next looked at the 
spot, the mole was gone. “Faith won out 
over fear.” 

In fact, the therapist has an ingenious 
solution to the entire health care crisis 
in America. All that is needed is a little 
faith—and a good dose of denial. Either 
the problems will disappear—or the 


patient will! 
Continued on page 82 


Actually, 
Avanzini borders 
on some kind of 
ultra-left, 
Communistic 
ideas.... He is 
scathing in his 
condemnation of 
the system of 
economic in- 
equality and the 
production of 
surpluses that 
are wasted rather 
than consumed. 
He pointedly 
remarks that 
people could be 
eating that corn, 
truck drivers 
could be taking it 
to market, etc., 
but it sits there 
and rots. "It's an 
anti-Christian 
system!" And 
furthermore, "it 
is God's plan to 
take wealth out 
of the hands of 
the wicked." 
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or many black youths in the United States, in the 
words of the classic song by War, the world is a 
ghetto. Trapped in and witness to cycles of violence, 
destitution and lives of desperation, their aspirations 
and views find expression in political behavior, social 
practice, economic activities and cultural outlets. These 
streams came together and informed a culture of resis- 
tance that has been termed Hip Hop whose most dynamic 
expression is in the form of rap music. On the one hand, 
rap is the voice of alienated, frustrated and rebellious 
black youth who recognize their vulnerability and margin- 
ality in post-industrial America. On the other hand, rap is 
the packaging and marketing of social discontent by some 
of the most skilled ad agencies and largest record produc- 
ers in the world. It’s this duality that has made rap and 
rappers an explosive issue in the politics of power that 
shaped the 1992 US elections and beyond. It’s also this 
duality that has given rap its many dimensions and flavors, 
its spiralling mix of empowerment and reaction. 
Influenced by a tradition of oral leaders and artists, 
from Malcolm X, Martin Luther King and Nikki Giovanni 
to Gil Scott Heron and the Last Poets, young black 
cultural activists evolved from the urban cosmos of the 
early 1980s ready for rap. Denied opportunity for more 
formal music training and access to instruments due to 
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Reagan-era budget cuts in education and school music 
programs, turntables became instruments and lyrical acrobatics 
became a cultural outlet. Initially underground, by the late 
1980s, rap and the broad spectrum of Hip Hop had become 
the dominant cultural environment of young African-Ameri- 
cans, particularly males. 

Following the historic example of the cultural modes of the 
civil rights and Black Power movements, rap has had an 
international impact. Just as the Vietnamese sang civil rights 
freedom songs, so have the political imperatives of rap 
traversed the globe and found expression in venues from 
Mexico to India. In Czechoslovakia, local rappers rap about 
the struggle of being young and penniless. Wearing baseball 
caps and half-laced sneakers, youth in the Ivory Coast have 
found a bond in the music. Australian rappers kick it about 
the mistreatment of the Aborigine people. Tributes to the 
victims of US atomic bombs form the substance of local rap- 
pers in Japan.” 

The cultural power of rap as global protest music is undeni- 
able. To understand the genesis of its power, however, 
requires a return to the source. It is rap’s impact on the 
economics, politics and gender issues in the African-American 
community that must be examined, if only briefly, to sense its 
significance, possibilities and contradictions. The enemies of 
rap, as one observer noted, have gone after “the message, the 
messenger and the medium.”* And it is not just whites who 
have dismissed and criticized rap. As Salim Muwakkil wrote 
in In These Times, “for many middle-class black Americans, 
rap is...a soundtrack for sociopaths.” 


Hie Hop capitalism 


From slave town to Motown, from Bebop to Hip Hop, black 
music has been shaped by the material conditions of black life. 
Contextually, today’s black youth culture flows out of the 
changes that affected the political economy of US capitalism 
over the last two decades. Incremental economic and social 
gains made in the late 1960s and the 1970s were destroyed 
with a vengeance in the Reagan and Bush years. Many 
observers of black politics saw the handwriting on the wall 
when Reagan came to power. In 1982, political writer Manning 
Marable prophesied: 

“The acceleration of black unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, the capitulation of many civil rights and Black Power 
leaders to the Right, the demise of militant black working- 
class institutions and caucuses, and the growing dependency 
of broad segments of the black community upon public 
assistance programs and transfer payments of various kinds; 
these interdependent realities within the contemporary black 
political economy are the beginning of a new and profound 
crisis for black labor in America.”* 

Thus, in the late 1980s and early 1990s, the material basis 
for the production and reproduction of black youth alienation 
is the growing immiseration of millions of African-American 
working-class families. Between 1986 and 1992, according to 
the Census Bureau, an additional 1.2 million African-Ameri- 
cans fell below the poverty line.° As stunning as that may be, 
the Bush administration achieved the same result in half the 
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Rap Cons 


Calling themselves the slick Boys (after a street 


term for plainclothes pigs), three Chicago cops have 
declared war on anti-cop rap music by forming a rap 
group. Sporting baseball caps and typical rap gear, the 
trio has performed in dozens of elementary schools, 
recreational centers, and other venues, and on street 
corners in Cabrini-Green, the area they patrol. Their reper- 
toire includes “If You Kill a Cop* and “Ain't It a Shame,” a 
song about joining a gang and getting put in jail. 

The cops come on with a soft-cop, social-worker spiel: 
"lf you give people jobs and a decent education, a lot of 
these problems will disappear." At the same time they are 
quite open about who they are: "We are the real police. 
We'll lock you up." 

"| think with our rap music, we place ourselves into the 
kids’ worlds and now they can relate to us better," says 
Slick Boy member Randy Holcomb. "Before, it was a 
them-and-us thing. Now it’s much more of an us-and-us 
situation." 

"We were judged and hung just for being the police," 
added member Eric Davis. 

The scam seems to be working to at least a certain 
extent, according to reactions quoted in an article about 
the trio in the New York Times. Andrew White, 21, said, 
"They're good cops, not like most of them that be up 
here. They rap pretty good, too." Burt Walker, 13, said, “I 
never knew that 
cops could rap like 
that. | really don’t 
like the police. They 
be shooting and 
killing people. But | 
don't think the Slick 
Boys are like that." 
After a perfor- 
mance, 11-year-old 
Latanya Carter said, 
"| think they were 
really hot." When 
informed that the 
Slick Boys were 
cops, she added, “I 
think they're still 
hot, even if they are 
the police." 

Meanwhile, 
Ice-T’s "Body 
Count" album con- 
taining “Cop Killer,” 
the song which un- 
leashed a national 

















The Slick Boys from | 


thetime. A report issued by the Children’s Defense Fund 
documents that 841,000 youths fell into poverty in the first two 
years of the Bush administration, affecting, in some cities, as 
many as two-thirds of minority children.’ The official poverty 
rate for blacks is 32.7 per cent, 10.2 million people, which is 
higher than for Hispanics (28.7 per cent), Asians (13.8 per 
cent), or whites (11.3 per cent).* 

Most critical, however, has been the unemployment situation 
of African-American youth and what has happened to black 
youth economically over the last three decades. Since 1960, 
black youth suffered the largest decline in employment of all 
component groups of all races. In 1986, in the middle of the 
Republican years, black teenage unemployment was officially 
as high as 43.7 per cent.° One does not have to agree with the 
rantings and rage of Ice T, Sister Souljah or other rappers to 
unite with their sense of isolation, anger and refusal to go 
down quietly. Ignored and “dissed” by both major political 
parties and much of what passes for national black leadership, 
is it any wonder that Ice Cube reflects the views of so many 
youth when he sings: 

“Do I have to sell me a whole lot of crack 

For decent shelter and clothes on my back? 

Or should I just wait for President Bush 

Or Jesse Jackson and Operation PUSH”?” 

It was, then, perfectly logical that Hip Hop culture should 
initially emerge most strongly in those cities hardest hit by 
Reaganomics with large minority youth populations—New 
York, Los Angeles, Houston and Oakland. For many of these 
youth, rap became not only an outlet for social and political 
discourse, but also an economic opportunity that required little 
investment other than boldness and a competitive edge. In a 
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period when black labor was in low demand, if one could not 
shoot a basketball like Michael Jordan, then the entertainment 
industry was one of the few legal avenues available for the get- 
rich consciousness that dominated the social ethos of the 
1980s. 

Rap music is big business. According to the Los Angeles 
Times, in 1990 rap brought in $600 million; in 1991, sales rose 
to about $700 million." 2 Live Crew’s As Nasty as They Wanna 
Be, the subject of lawsuits and arrests, sold more than two 
million copies. In their debut album, Straight Outta Compton, 
NWA sold over a million copies and followed that up in 1992 
by breaking all sales records with their Efil4zaggin (“Niggaz 4 
life” spelled backwards) album. The album sold an unprece- 
dented 900,000 copies in its first week of release and later 
went on to sell millions.’? 

Rap is attractive because it requires generally low-invest- 
ment costs for the corporations. According to one producer, 
a rap album can be produced for less than $50,000, while an 
equivalent album for an established rock group or popular 
R&B group can cost $100,000-300,000. And while rap artists 
are signed with a bewildering frenzy, they are also dropped 
more rapidly than musicians from other music forms. If an 
artist or group doesn’t do well within the first six to eight 
weeks of their release, they are often sent packing. 

Annually, young black consumers, aged 15-24, spend about 
$23 billion a year in the United States, of which about $100 
million is spent on records and tapes.’? African-Americans, 
however, are not the main purchasers of rap as, increasingly, 
rap is being bought by non-blacks. A survey taken in mid-1992 
found that 74 per cent of rap sold in the first six months of 
that year was bought by whites.’ This is one reason why every 
major record company and communications conglomerate, 
from Sony to Atlantic, has made significant investments in rap 
music. 

For many rappers, Hip Hop capitalism promises both riches 
and racial integrity. Rappers found that they could yell at the 
system and be paid (highly) by it at the same time. A legiti- 
mate desire and need for economic empowerment could be 
turned into profit with only minor ideological adjustments and 
rationalizations about “free speech” by capital. Some of those 
who have been the target of censorship, such as rapper Ice T, 
would argue that free enterprise will only let free speech go so 
far. As he says in his song “Freedom of Speech”: 

“Freedom of Speech 

That’s some mutherfuckin’ bullshit 

You say the wrong thing 

They'll lock you up quick” 

In the laissez-faire capitalist atmosphere that dominated the 
early years of modern rap, a number of black entrepreneurs 
were able to enter the business and become highly successful. 
Queen Latifah’s Flavor Unit Management and Records is 
home to popular groups such as Nikki D, Black Sheep, D 
Nice, Pete Rock & CL Smooth and Naughty By Nature. 

No one better symbolizes the contradictory aspirations of 
the rappers than Russell Simmons and his phenomenal 
achievements with Rush Communications and its rap label, 
Def Jam. By any estimation, Rush Communications is huge. 
Home to top rap groups such as Public Enemy, Run DMC 
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uproar, has now been withdrawn and reissued without the 
offending tune. The song contained the lyrics: 


| got my 12-gauge sawed off 

| got my headlights turned off 

I'm ’bout to bust some shots off 
I'm ‘bout to dust some cops off ... 
| got my stereo bumpin’ 

I'm ‘bout to kill me something 

A pig stopped me for nothin’ 

Cop killer, it’s better you than me. 


In a related incident, Ronald Ray Howard, 19, is facing 
murder charges in the death of Texas highway patrolman Bill 
Davidson. Howard was allegedly listening to rapper Tupac 
Amuru Shakur's "2PACALYPSE NOW" album when he shot 
Davidson during a routine traffic stop. The album contains 
the lyrics: 


Cops on my tail, so | bail till | dodge them, 
They finally pull me over and | laugh, 
Remembering Rodney King 

And | blast his punk ass. 

Now | got a murder case ... 

What the fuck would you do? 

Drop them or let them drop you? 

| choose droppin’ the cop! 


Davidson’s widow, Linda Davidson, has filed civil charges 
against Shakur and his Interscope Records label, claiming 
negligence in manufacturing and distributing music that 


_ incites “lawless action". 


Adding a further twist, Ronald Howard’s court-appointed 
defense attorney, Al Tanner, plans to argue that the 
"2PACALYPSE NOW" album caused his client to shoot 
Davidson. “Without the music riling him up," Tanner said, “I 
do not think that this incident would have occurred.” 
-Michael William 


Rap Cops UPDATE: 


Tupac Amuru Shakur, who is being sued by the widow of 
a murdered cop for the lyrics of his album "2PACALYPSE 
NOW," was recently charged with shooting two off-duty 
police officers. Currently free on bond, Shakur is alleged to 
have fired on the cops after they pulled a gun on him during 
an argument. 

Clayton County, Georgia officer Mark Whitwell and his 
brother, Henry County officer Scott Whitwell, were reportedly 
crossing a street with their wives when they were “almost 
struck by two cars and an argument ensued" according to 
an Associated Press account. Atlanta police Capt. Herb 
Carson is also quoted as saying, “One of the officers pointed 
a gun toward the group," possibly without identifying himself 
as a cop. Mark Whitwell was shot in the abdomen and Scott 
Whitwell was shot in the buttocks, according to Carson. Both 


__ were reported to be in satisfactory condition. -J. McQuinn 
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and Big Daddy Kane and producer of the highly-rated hip 
hopish cable comedy series Def Comedy Jam, Simmons has 
transformed what was essentially a small basement operation 
into a $34 million conglomerate. Rap artists at Rush have 
earned ten gold records, six platinum records, and two 
multiplatinum records. Plans are afoot to expand the conglom- 
erate into film production and even sell public stock. Rush 
Communications is the thirty-second largest black-owned 
business in the United States and the second largest black- 
owned entertainment company.’* 

As CEO, Simmons earns an estimated $5 million annually. 
Usually attired in sneakers, sweatsuits and baseball caps, 
Simmons is a major driving force behind the music and in 
attacking the racist structures of the popular music business 
that have historically reduced the role of African-American to 
that of powerless entertainer. 

Simmons’ success and efforts are as laudable as they are 
remarkable. They do not represent, however, a break from the 
economic system that is responsible for the misery that forms 
the substance of the music that Rush produces. The 
commodification of black resistance is not the same as 
resistance to a society built upon commodification. Rap artists, 
even those who obtained some level of economic power and 
independence, are still slaves to a market system that requires 
an economic elite and mass deprivation. 

It’s critical to note that it has been more than just the 
multinational recording industry that has benefitted from the 
reduction of black culture to the circumscribed limits of Hip 
Hop. The alcohol, tennis shoe, clothing, hat and film industries 
have boomed as a result of the new markets that have opened 
up or expanded, based on the spread of Hip Hop and the 
often exploitative use of rap artists in advertising, 

Alcohol companies, already complicit in the disproportionate 
targeting of the black community for liquor sales, were quick 
to front rap stars to sell their product. Ice Cube, Eric B. & 
Rakim, EPMD, the Geto Boys, Compton’s Most Wanted, Yo! 
MTV Rap’s Fab Freddie and Yo-Yo—who was not even 
drinking age at the time—were all used to sell highly potent 
malt liquor. Sexually-suggestive scripts also attempted to 
convince consumers that malt liquors are aphrodisiacs. Yo-Yo 
would moan that St Ides Malt Liquor “puts you in the mood 
[and] makes you wanna go oooh.” Ice Cube claimed that with 
St Ides you could “get your girl in the mood quicker” and that 
the beverage would make your “jimmy thicker.” The alcohol 
content of St Ides, Elephant, Magnum, Crazy Horse, Olde 
English 800, Red Bull Malt Liquor, PowerMaster and other 
malt beers is greater than regular beer—nearly twice as great 
in some cases. Malt beer accounts for only about 3 per cent of 
all beer sold, yet more than 30 per cent of its sales are in the 
black community. 

This exploitation of these rappers’ popularity was denounced 
by community activists and black health advocates around the 
country. Makani Themba of the Marin Institute in California 
pointed out astutely that the beer companies were “appropriat- 
ing a very important part of our culture to sell what is a 
dangerous product for many of these kids.” 

Rap’s impact on the Hollywood film industry has also been 
significant. Across the spectrum, rap has found its way into the 


soundtrack and themes of movies both big and small. Black 
films, in particular, have been built around the symbols of Hip 
Hop and black resistance, even as the substance of most of the 
films has retained a profound commitment and defense of 
middle-class, bourgeois culture and values. 

Official Hollywood has produced an avalanche of films 
targeted at the black community in the last few years that have 
run the gamut from gratuitously violent action dramas, such as 
“New Jack City” and “Trespass,” to absurdly embarrassing 
comedies, such as “True Identity” and “Sister Act.” Spike Lee, 
who embodies much of Hip Hop’s contradictory strengths and 
weaknesses, along with other black directors, actors and 
producers, has challenged the standard fare and attempted to 
create a new generation of black films that honestly reflect 
black youth culture. 

Hollywood has been willing to produce both these types of 
films for a very simple reason: with a relatively small invest- 
ment there is the potential for large returns. While African- 
Americans constitute only about 12 per cent of the US 
population, they make up about 25 percent of the movie-going 
audience.'* John Singleton’s “Boyz N’ the Hood,” for example, 
which starred rapper Ice Cube, cost about $6 million to 
produce and raised at least $57 million. This translates into a 
profit of roughly $51 million. “House Party (1),” by the Hudlin 
Brothers, starring rappers Kid ’N Play, cost a paltry, by 
Hollywood standards, $2.5 million and brought in $26 million 
in revenue for a cool $23.5 million in profits. Spike Lee’s 
“Jungle Fever” cost about $13 million and raised $31 million 
in sales. The dirt cheap “Straight Outta Brooklyn” cost 
$327,000 and brought back $2,173,000.! 

In all of these films and many more, the background music 
is rap and Hip Hop is the atmosphere in which mainly moral 
tales are told and the politics of liberalism are preached. From 
Public Enemy to Digital Underground to Arrested Develop- 
ment, every genre of rap is represented. Many rappers are 
finding it a smooth move from rapping to acting. The Ices, T 
and Cube, are the most active of the rapper-actor set, but are — 
being followed closely by Queen Latifa, the Fresh Prince, Kid 
’N Play, 2Pac and LL Cool J, all of whom have made movies 
and television appearances. 

The political economy of Hip Hop, i.e., its capacity to open 
markets, maximize profits and commodify legitimate grief and 
unrest, is the material base that drives it forward. However, 
the nature of Hip Hop, its political soul, is to provoke and 
agitate. 


Fear of a black planet: the politics of provocation 


Nightmare. That's what { am 
America's nightmare 
{ am what you made me 
The hate and evil that you gave me... 
America, reap what you sow. — 

-2Pac 


The dominant ideological trend of the rappers is black 
nationalism. Universally wedded to the notion that black 
leadership, for the most part, has sold out, the black national- 
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ist rhetoric of Hip Hop becomes a chal- 
lenging and liberating political paradigm 
in the face of surrender on the part of 
many political forces in the black commu- 
nity. While there are leftist rappers, such 
as the Disposal Heroes of Hiphoprisy and 
KRS-One, who to some extent embody 
Jesse Jackson’s Rainbow Coalition notion 
of politics, most range from the soft-core 
nationalism of Arrested Development to 
the hard-core nationalist influenced raps 
of the political and gansta rappers. 

In particular, minister Louis Farrakhan 
and his Nation of Islam have had tremen- 
dous influence on the political views of 
black youth, in general, and of rappers, 
more specifically. Ice Cube, for example, 
joined the organization, stating that, “To 
me, the best organization around for 
black people is the Nation of Islam.”” 
And a whole set of Muslim rappers has 
come on the scene. This includes groups 
such as Brand Nubian, Poor Righteous 
Teachers, King Sun, Movement Ex and 
Paris, who created his own mini-contro- 
versy when he wrote the song “Bush- 
Killer’—the title of which should be 
explanation enough. 

Other nationalist groups and move- 
ments have also emerged, such as the 
hard-core cultural nationalist Blackwatch movement, centered 
in New York, which sees itself as building a national black 
youth movement. It is spearheaded by the group X-Clan and 
includes other rappers such as Isis, Professor X and Queen 
Mother Rage. 

In modern rap, Public Enemy (PE) is the leading, though by 
no means only, force espousing a black nationalist ideology. 
Public Enemy’s Chuck D, recognized by many as the leader of 
radical rap, calls Hip Hop music “black folks’ CNN.”” 
Although many newer and more provocative rappers have 
come on the scene, PE can still be controversial with the best 
of them and maintains its reputation as the “Black Panthers” 
of rap*—for example, with the release in 1992 of its “By the 
Time I Get to Arizona” rap and video. In Arizona, the 
reactionary former Republican governor, Evan Mecham, had 
rescinded the state holiday celebrating the birthday of Revd. 
Martin Luther King Jr. This made it virtually the only state in 
the nation that did not officially honor King. Indeed, Mecham 
went as far as to state that “King didn’t deserve a holiday and 
that blacks needed jobs more than another day off.” Boycotts 
and protests over the issue cost the state an estimated $360 
million. 

In Public Enemy’s video, a white governor is blown to bits 
by a car bomb, a white state senator is poisoned and members 
of the state legislature are gunned down. Chuck D’s song 
leaves no mistaking his intent: “I’m on the one mission to get 
a politician,” he says, and “until we get some land, call me the 
trigger man.” Coretta Scott King denounced both PE and the 
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video: “We do not subscribe to violence as a way to achieve 
any social or economic ends.” PE was also soundly condemned 
by other civil rights leaders both inside and outside Arizona. 

In interviews, Chuck D stated that he viewed King as far 
more militant by the time of his death than he is generally 
portrayed as being, both by the media and by civil rights 
leaders. Chuck D claimed that if King were alive today, he 
would probably be referred to as “Martin Luther King 
Farrakhan.”” 

Rap’s rage interjected itself into the world of black politics 
in 1992 in other ways. Its most celebrated entrance into black 
political life occurred when the then presidential candidate, 
Bill Clinton, shot a stinging criticism at rapper Sister Souljah 
for provocative remarks attributed to her following the Los 
Angeles uprising. In an interview with the Washington Post, 
Souljah is reported to have said, “I mean if black people kill 
black people every day, why not have a week and kill white 
people.”™ Although she said that the statement had been 
taken out of context, and subsequent examination of the full 
text of her interview seems to support her contention, her 
remarks set off a firestorm of white protest and a wave of 
black defensiveness. Both Clinton and Souljah had been 
invited to speak (a day apart) at a meeting of Jesse Jackson’s 
National Rainbow Coalition. Jackson was taken to task by 
Clinton for inviting Souljah to speak—he went so far as to 
equate her with the racist demagogue, David Duke. 

Most black observers asserted that Clinton bludgeoned 
Jackson with Souljah in order to win back to the Democrats 
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white support that had fled to the Republicans over the last 
several elections. Although Reagan and Bush had played the 
race card effectively in their previous campaigns, Clinton’s 
move appeared to be a preemptive strike. As one reporter 
noted, “Move over Willie Horton, Sister Souljah has arrived,”> 
While it may be some exaggeration to say that Clinton owed 
his triumph to Souljah, he received more media attention for 
his willingness to make a calculated attack on her and Jackson 
than he did for his pleas for racial harmony. His rise in the 
polls, particularly and almost exclusively among whites, in June 
and July of 1992, was due in no small part to this tactical hit. 
While blacks responded negatively to the attack by three to 
one, whites, by three to one, showed a favorable response.” 
But while many in the Hip Hop and black communities 
denounced Clinton, at least one rapper found some common 
ground with the new president. Clinton (and his vice president 
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Al Gore) could be seen during the inaugural festivities rocking 
to the rhymes of long-time, popular rapper LL Cool J. 
Illustrating the way in which form can be divorced from 
content, Cool J delivered the following conciliatory rap: 

“°93 unity, you and me 

time to party with Big Bil and Hillary... 

We're making history, a landslide victory 

Raise the flag, blast the mag, let the plane fly 

Pack the bags and tell George and Barbara Bush bye.” 


Gangsta rap 


Much of rap’s political pedagogy comes from the so-called 
gangsta rappers. Dismissed by many as vulgar, profane, 
misogynist, racist, anti-Semitic and juvenile—accusations that 
carry a great deal of validity—gangsta rap, at the same time, 
reflects and projects what scholar Robin D.G. Kelley calls “the 
lessons of lived experiences.” In a sense, Cube, NWA, Too 
Short, the Geto Boys and others are the “organic intellectuals” 
of the inner-city black poor, documenting as they do their 
generally hidden conditions and life-style choices. Naughty by 
Nature’s “Ghetto Bastard” is a captivating and engrossing 
piece of verbal literature and sociology. This autobiographical 
tale of a black male teenager’s urban experience is a brilliant 
exposition of what Foucault has termed the “insurrection of 
subjugated knowledges.” The song is rich in a wide array of 
themes—absent ghetto fathers, the attractiveness of lumpen 


_. activities, the racist assumptions of the education system, the 


vicissitudes of consumer culture, dilapidated housing and the 
ever-present threat of violence—that reflect an experience that 
is collectively endured, daily, by millions of African-Americans. 
It’s social anthropology with rhythm. Naughty by Nature’s 
Treach projects the anger and frustration of many when he 
raps, 

Say somethin’ positive, well positive ain’t where I live 

I live right around the corner from West Hell 

Two blocks from South Shit and once in a jail cell” 

An examination of today’s rap songs quickly demonstrates 
that the principal topic of the music is the social crisis 
engulfing working-class black America. Unlike the moralistic 
preaching, escapism or sentimentality that defines most 
popular music, including the moderated rap of Hammer, hard- 
core rappers detail the unemployment, miseducation, discrimi- 
nation, homicides, gang life, class Oppression, police brutality 
and regressive gender politics that dominate the lives of many 
black youth. The macho boasting, misogyny, violent fantasies 
and the false consciousness exist side by side with an imma- 
ture, but clear, critique of authority, a loathing of the oppres- 
sive character of wage labor, a hatred of racism and an exposé 
of Reaganism. 

Many rappers, for example, address the racist character of 
the nation’s war on drugs. Although blacks make up only 
about 15 percent of the nation’s drug users, they are close to 
50 percent of those arrested on drug charges, mainly for 
possession. The drug war’s collateral damage continues to 
grow in what one senate committee calls a “$32 billion 
failure.”® Raps like NWA’s “Dope Man,” Ice T’s “New Jack 
Hustler,” Ice Cube’s “The Product” and CPO’s “The Wall” all 
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expose the bankruptcy of the war on drugs and its deadly 
impact on the black community. And Houston’s Geto Boys, 
notorious for their brutal depictions of women, address the 
contradictions of drug dealing in their hit “Mind Playing 
Tricks on Me.” Pinpointing the anxiety and frustration of a 
young drug dealer, the song struggles to find a human 
character in what has become a media stereotype. They state 
in one passage: 

“Can’t keep a steady hand 

Because I’m so nervous 

Every Sunday morning, I’m in service 

Praying for forgiveness 

And trying to find an exit out the business 

Debates over police brutality were also forced into the 
public arena as a result of rap songs. While the video of the 
Rodney King beating introduced many in the United States to 
the reality of police brutality in the black, the rap community 
noted that it had been discoursing about the issue for years. In 
his 1987 “Squeeze the Trigger,” Ice T links the police attitude 
with police murders: 

“Cops hate kids, kids hate cops. 

Cops kill kids with warnin’ shots. 
In a similar vein, NWA also addresses the issue of police 
brutality as well as the issues of racial oppression, black-on- 
black crime, self-hatred, unemployment and human rights— 
often all in the same song. Their signature song, “F*** Tha 
Police,” embodies a street-felt rage that resonates through the 
entire national black community: 

“Fuck the police coming straight from the underground 

A young nigger got it bad ’cause I’m brown 

I’m not the other color 

Some people think 

They have the authority to kill a minority 

Fuck that shit, ’cause I ain’t the one 

For a punk motherfucker with a badge and a gun 

to be beaten on, and thrown in jail” 

Other rappers also address what has become a virtually 
black-only experience: police shootings. In their “Behind 
Closed Doors,” W.C. and the MAAD Circle rhyme: 

“I’m being charged for resisting arrest 

But it was either catch a bullet or be beaten to death”™ 
Or, in Ice Cube’s “Endangered Species”: 

“Every cop killer goes ignored 

They just send another nigger to the morgue 
Los Angeles, in particular, has been notorious for its police 
killings and for the way the police view the black community 
as a war zone. Under the leadership of the (now departed) 
police chief Daryl Gates, the LAPD viewed young blacks as 
unredeemable urban terrorists who were best kept locked up, 
- contained or eliminated. (Under the cover of fighting the drug 
war, for example, LAPD initiated Operation Hammer which, 
time and time again, invaded the black community and, on 9 
April 1988, arrested 1,453 young blacks.**) 

In 1992, Ice T returned to this theme with his song “Cop 
Killer,” which generated a massive counter-reaction from 
conservative luminaries, such as George Bush, Dan Quayle, 
Oliver North and the National Rifle Association. His flight of 
fantasy this time, however, advocated a pro-active preventative 
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measure: 

“I got my 12-gauge sawed off 

I got my headlights turned off 

I’m ’bout to bust some shot off 

I’m "bout to dust some cops off. 

Cop killer, better you than me. 

Cop killer, fuck police brutality.””” 

Not surprisingly, there have been moves to censor rap. One 
organization active in this is the Parents Music Resource 
Center (PMRC) founded by Tipper Gore (wife of vice- 
president Al Gore) and Susan Baker (wife of Bush’s campaign 
manager, James Baker). In 1985, PMRC led the movement 
that forced congressional hearings on record labelling. Record 
companies succumbed to the pressure and began to put 
warning labels on rap and rock music felt to be obscene and 
too explicit. The first album to have a warning label placed on 
it was Ice T’s Rhyme Pays. Evidence indicates that most of the 
groups targeted for labelling are black. In a 1989 newsletter 
put out by PMRC, every song listed as having warning labels 
was done by a black artist. Other groups calling for censorship 
of rap records have been more explicitly racist. Missouri 
Project Rock passed out information packets that criticized 
“race-mixing” and called Martin Luther King “Martin Lucifer 
King.” 

Tipper Gore battled Ice T on the Oprah Winfrey show and 
wrote about it in the Washington Post. In an article titled 
“Hate, rape and rap,” she justifiably criticized some of the vile 
sexist statements made by rappers, particularly Ice T. In words 
that specifically seem to be addressed to Ice T, she said, “We 
must raise our voices in protest and put pressure on those who 
not only reflect this hatred but also package, polish, promote 
and market it; those who would make words like “nigger” 
acceptable.”” In highly moral tones, she then unconvincingly 
attempted to make a link between rap music and rape. 

One of Ice T’s responses was to write a song, “Freedom of 
Speech.” In the song, he attacks Gore personally. He says: 

“Think I give a fuck about a silly bitch named Gore? 

Yo, PMRC, here we go, war!’ 


The evil that men do: rap's phallo-centric musings 


Gender issues in rap remain controversial. From its earliest 
days to the present, women and more than a few men have 
rightfully condemned much of rap music as misogynist and 
degrading to women. National Council of Negro Women 
president Dorothy Height states: “This music is damaging 
because it is degrading to women to have it suggested in our 
popular music that [women] are to be abused.””! Former head 
of the NAACP, Benjamin Hooks, echoes that sentiment. He 
says, in reference to the music, “our [black] cultural experi- 
ence does not include debasing women.” 

Scholar Marilyn Lashley is uncompromising in her denuncia- 
tion of the portrayal of women in rap music. It is “explicitly 
and gratuitously sexual, occasionally bestial and frequently 
violent. These images, in the guise of ‘art and music’, exploit, 
degrade and denigrate African-American women as well as the 
race. They encourage sexual harassment, exploitation and 
misogyny at their best and sexual abuse at their worst,” she 
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states.” 

Others, mainly men, have defended these projections as part 
of a continuity in black culture that is not as harmful as it 
appears. No less than Harvard scholar and cultural critic 
Henry Louis Gates walks softly on this turf. He pooh-poohs 
the uproar by stating that the male rappers are playing out the 
old black traditions of “signifying,” a practice that is relative- 
ly harmless and culturally important. Some have attempted to 
justify the degradation of women by arguing for the singular 
uplifting of black males. Ice Cube, for example, argued in an 
interview with Angela Davis that black women have to wait for 
black men to be uplifted first. 

Rap has become a forum for debating the nature of gender 
relations among black youth. The name-calling, descriptions of 
graphic rapes and other negative encounters between young 
black women and men dominate the music’s gender politics. 
For many of the rap groups, their songs are one long extended 
sex party. This aspect of the music has also drawn fire, though 
many of the male rappers have argued that they are engaging 
in meaningless fantasies. However, as one feminist correctly 
pointed out, it’s “not so much the issue of sex as an obsession, 
but that of sex as a violent weapon against women.” She goes 
on to say that songs like “Treat Her Like a Prostitute,” “One 
Less Bitch,” “Pop that Coochie,” “Baby Got Back,” “Me So 
Horny,” “That Bitch Betta Have My Money” and “She 
Swallowed It” “not only desensitize their audiences to violence 
against women, they also help rationalize and reinforce a 
nihilistic mentality among those who already suffer from the 
effects of ghetto reality.”*° The escalating incidence of rape 
and sexual harassment against women in general, and black 
women in particular, underscores her concerns. 

A number of positive female rappers has emerged to 
challenge the musical and ideological dominance of the male 
rappers. Strong women, such as Queen Latifah, Monie Love, 
Queen Mother Rage, Isis and MC Lyte, have produced 
popular songs that have advocated positive relations among 
men and women, called for sisterhood and projected what 
scholar Patricia Hill Collins calls an “Afrocentric feminist 
epistemology.’”” 

In one of her first songs, “Latifah’s Law,” Queen Latifah, 
who has also managed rap groups, makes it clear that she sees 
herself, and demands to be seen, as an equal to the male 
rappers: 

“The ladies will kick it, the rhyme is wicked 

Those who don’t know how to be pros get evicted 

A woman can bear you, break you, take you 

Now it’s time to rhyme. Can you relate to 

A sister dope enough to make you holler and scream??® 

In addition, some rap male and gender-mixed groups, such 
as the Disposal Heroes of Hiphoprisy and Arrested Develop- 
ment, have shown that a positive perspective on black female 
and male relations is possible. 

But, for every (social) action, there is an opposite and equal 
(social) reaction. Hard-core female rappers, such as Bytches 
With Problems, Nikki D, Hoes With an Attitude and LA 
Starr, have come on the scene and demonstrated that they can 
be as vulgar, blasphemous and homicidal as the men, BWP’s 
Lyndah and Tanisha, whose records are distributed by mega- 


"[n the end, Hip 
Hop is neither the 
cultural beast that 
will destroy black 
America nor the 
Political panacea 
that will save it, 

but is a part of the 
Ongoing African- 
American struggle." 


corp Columbia Records, have been called the “Thelma and 
Louise” of rap.” In song after song, they gun down men, cops 
and anyone else who crosses or is perceived to have crossed 
their path. When they are not committing homicide, they are 
busy either screwing men to death or ripping them off. All the 
while, they hold high the banner of women’s liberation. 

In their song “Shit Popper,” they denounce women-beating 
by advising sisters to: 

“Wait until he goes to bed 

then give him three to the head, 

leave his motherfucking ass for dead.” 

While addressing important themes, such as date rape and 
adultery, their solutions, more often than not, are to just blow 
the suckers away. 

It is ironic that BWP, like many of the hard-core women’s 
groups, are produced by men who also write many of the 
lyrics. That women producers and managers are far and few 
between is one of the main reasons why the music remains so 
misogynist. Progressive women rappers complain incessantly 
about how difficult it is for their music to be produced. Even 
some of the songs produced by the political, usually black 
nationalist, rappers run counter to women’s liberation, While 
eschewing the violence and sexual exploitation of the hard-core 
gangsta rappers, groups such as Public Enemy and X-Clan will 
often project a romanticized notion of black womanhood that 
does not fundamentally challenge male domination. More 
critically, they will also use language that fundamentally 
reinforces the power relations of gender oppression. 
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As one scholar noted, for many, the rappers are “urban 
griots dispensing social and cultural critiques.” While this 
may be true, the nature of those critiques is simultaneously 
both painfully naive and incredibly insightful; abjectly dehu- 
manizing and rich in human spirit. Rap’s pedagogy, like the 
initial stages of all pedagogies of oppressed people, emerges 
incomplete, contradictory and struggling for coherence. If we 
look closely, the birth and evolution of rap tell us as much 
about the current state of black America as rap’s content and 
form. 

At the same time, we must be careful not to reduce African- 
American culture to the commodities and political ambiguities 
of Hip Hop. Music forms, including jazz and blues and other 
non-Hip Hop cultural expression deserve criticism, reaffirma- 
tion and validation. In the end, Hip Hop is neither the cultural 
beast that will destroy black America nor the political panacea 
that will save it, but is a part of the ongoing African-American 
struggle constantly reaching for higher and higher modes of 
liberation. 
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hen Bill Clinton delivered his acceptance speech 

at the Democratic convention on July 16, 1992, 

it didn’t contain any surprises, nor were any ex- 

pected. There were the usual feel-good plati- 
tudes: he wanted to talk with us “about my hope for the 
future, my faith in the American people, and my vision of 
the kind of country we can build.... This election is about 
putting power back in your hands and putting the govern- 
ment back on your side.... It is time to heal America.” 
Any speech writer could have pulled boiler-plate from the 
files and pasted together something similar. Speeches for 
occasions like this one aren’t meant to be long on specif- 
ics. 

Toward the end of the speech Clinton mentioned that 
“as a teenager I heard John Kennedy’s summons to citi- 
zenship. And then, as a student at Georgetown, I heard 
that call clarified by a professor named Carroll Quigley, 
‘who said to us that America was the greatest country in 
the history of the world because our people have always 
believed in two things: that tomorrow can be better than 
today and that every one of us has a personal, moral 
responsibility to make it so.” 

This was not the first time that Clinton had paid tribute 
to the memory of his Georgetown professor. A few days 
earlier, a story on Clinton’s background mentioned that he 
had never forgotten Quigley’s last lecture. “Throughout 
his career he has evoked [this lecture] in speeches as the 
rhetorical foundation for his political philosophy,” accord- 
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ing to the Washington Post, which of- 
fered another Clinton quotation praising 
Quigley’s perspective and influence.! A 
kindly old professor appreciated as a 
mentor by an impressionable, idealistic 
student? This is how it was interpreted 
by almost everyone who heard it, partic- 
ularly since Quigley’s name was not 
exactly a household word. 

But in certain rarified circles among 
conspiracy theorists, Clinton’s reference 
to Quigley was surprising. Now that 
Clinton had one foot in the White 
House, the conservative Washington 
Times soon ran an item that tried to 
clear matters up. Professor Quigley, 
according to the Times, specialized in 
the history of a secret group of elite 
Anglo-Americans who had a decisive 
influence on world affairs during the 
first half of this century. Quigley, in 
other words, was a conspiracy theorist— 
but one who had an impeccable pedi- 
gree as “one of the few insiders who 
came out and exposed the Eastern es- 


tablishment plan for world government.” 
These words belong to Tom Eddlam, re- 
search director for the John Birch Soci- 
ety. As someone who had sold two of 
Quigley’s books, Eddlam knew plenty 
about Quigley. But we can’t have a 
Democratic draft-dodging liberal candi- 
date who admires a Birch Society con- 
spiracy hero, so the Times quickly re- 
solved the issue by noting that Quigley 
wanted the conspiracy to succeed, 
whereas the Birchers wanted it to fail.? 
Thus the Times summed matters up, in 


‘six column inches. 


Clinton’s supporters depict him as an 
intellectual, someone whose heroes 
traffic in solemn ideals. If so, Clinton 
presumably read Tragedy and Hope, 
Quigley’s best-known book, which ap- 
peared while Clinton was at 
Georgetown. At any rate, Quigley’s work 
is well worth looking at, along with 
Clinton’s early career, for its possible 
clues to Clinton’s thought. 





READING QUIGLEY may turn you into 
a student of high-level conspiracy, which 
is exactly what many influential people 
around Clinton and elsewhere say you 
shouldn’t be. Almost all of the 3,000 
members of the Council on Foreign 
Relations (CFR) will go on record ridi- 
culing any of the conspiracy theories 
that, according to all polls, are taken 
seriously by large majorities of average 
people. CFR member Daniel Schorr will 
tell you again and again that Oswald was 
a lone nut, and CFR member Steven 
Emerson will write article after article 
debunking Pan Am 103 and October 
Surprise theories. It’s not that people in 
high places know better, it’s simply that 
they have more to protect and cannot 
afford to be candid. 

As new research is published about 
the JFK assassination, for example, it 
becomes clear that virtually all the high- 
level players, from LBJ on down, as- 
sumed it was a conspiracy from the 
moment the shots were fired. It took 
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until recently for dedicated researchers 
to dig this fact out.? But thirty years 
later many journalists still find it useful 
to defend the Warren Commission or 
belittle its critics. 

Carroll Quigley was a conspiracy 
historian, but he was unusual in that he 
avoided criticism. Most of his conspiracy 
research concerned the role of the 
Rhodes-Milner Round Table Groups in 
Britain from 1891 through World War 
II. His major work, Tragedy and Hope 
(1966), contains scattered references to 
his twenty years of research in this area, 
but his detailed history of the Round 
Table was written in 1949. The major 
reason he avoided criticism is because 
his work wasn’t threatening to people in 
high places. Quigley’s research was too 
obscure, and too much had happened in 
the world since the events he described. 

Quigley was also an insider, so his 
criticisms of the groups he studied are 
subdued. He did his undergraduate and 
graduate work at Harvard, where he 
received a doctorate in 1938. He later 
taught at Princeton and Harvard before 
settling in at Georgetown’s conservative 
School of Foreign Service in 1941, where 
he remained for the rest of his career. 
He was a consultant for the Brookings 
Institution, the Defense Department, the 
State Department, and the Navy,’ and 
taught western civilization and history. 
In 1962 the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies was established on 
the Georgetown campus, where it main- 
tained close ties with the School of For- 
eign Service. CSIS included a number of 
people on its staff who had high-level 
CIA connections. Quigley moved in 
these circles until his death in 1977: 

| know of the operations of this network 
[the Round Table Groups] because | 
have studied it for twenty years and was 
permitted for two years, in the early 
1960s, to examine its papers and secret 
records. | have no aversion to it or to 
most of its aims and have, for much of 
my life, been close to it and to many of 
its instruments. | have objected, both in 
the past and recently, to a few of its 
policies, but in general my chief differ- 
ence of opinion is that it wishes to re- 
main unknown, and | believe its role in 
history is significant enough to be 
known.°® 

In his 1949 detailed look at the Cecil 
Rhodes-Oxford-Alfred (Lord) Milner- 
Round Table nexus, published posthu- 
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mously in 1981 as The Anglo-American 
Establishment, Quigley was more force- 
ful with his criticism. While endorsing 
this elite’s high-minded internationalist 
goals, Quigley wrote that “I cannot 
agree with them on methods,” and add- 
ed that he found the antidemocratic 
implications of their inherited wealth 
and power “terrifying.” This is as tough 
as he got with his comments: 

No country that values its safety should 
allow what the Milner Group accom- 
plished in Britain—that is, that a small 
number of men should be able to wield 
such power in administration and poli- 
tics, should be given almost complete 
control over the publication of the docu- 
ments relating to their actions, should 
be able to exercise such influence over 
the avenues of information that create 
public opinion, and should be able to 
monopolize so completely the writing 
and the teaching of the history of their 
own period.® 

Quigley also avoided criticism because 
his books are the product of years of 
painstaking research into primary diplo- 
matic sources. To qualify as a critic of 
his analysis, someone would have to 
duplicate that research—and so far no 
one has. It also helped that Quigley was 
doing most of his work at a time when 
conspiracy theories were considered 
curious and quaint, but not threatening. 
Clinton, at any rate, had no reason to 
feel uneasy about citing the virtually 
unknown Quigley in his convention 
acceptance speech. 

But serious researchers can hardly 
afford to pass over Quigley’s potential 
significance so lightly. The Washington 
Times, to begin with, is clearly mistaken 
to brush Quigley off as simply one more 
liberal elitist one-worlder. Certainly he 
is no streetcorner agitator, whether of 
the right or left. But his understated 
critique of his elite colleagues is never- 
theless a searching one. 


IN THE YEARS following the publica- 
tion of Tragedy and Hope in 1966, writ- 
ers on both the right and left began to 
recognize this. For example, New Left 
writer and activist Carl Oglesby came to 
realize that some of his ideas about elite 
power in the U.S. had been anticipated 
by Quigley.’ On the far right, mean- 
while, Quigley found a convert in W. 
Cleon Skousen, a former FBI agent who 
later became a star of the John Birch 
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Society’s lecture circuit. In 1970, 
Skousen published a book-length review 
of Quigley’s Tragedy and Hope that was 
titled The Naked Capitalist. It quoted so 
heavily from Quigley’s work that Quigley 
threatened to sue for copyright infringe- 
ment. 

Skousen chose to emphasize Quigley’s 
mention of subterranean financial ar- 
rangements between certain Wall Street 
interests and certain groups on the U.S. 
left, in particular the Communist Party. 
Oglesby, meanwhile, shared Quigley’s 
interest in the challenge posed to Wall 
Street’s Eastern elite by newer oil and 
defense-aerospace money concentrated 
in the Southwest.” But as Oglesby recog- 
nized, Quigley’s meticulous research into 
elite power shaded insensibly over into 
the study of “conspiracy”: 

Am | borrowing on Quigley then to say 

with the far right that this one conspira- 

cy rules the world? The arguments for a 

conspiracy theory are indeed often 

dismissed on the grounds that no one 
conspiracy could possibly control every- 
thing. But that is not what this theory 
sets out to show. Quigley is not saying 
that modern history is the invention of 
an esoteric cabal designing events 
omnipotently to suit its ends. The implic- 

it claim, on the contrary, is that a multi- 

tude of conspiracies contend in the 

night. Clandestinism is not the usage of 

a handful of rogues, it is a formalized 

practice of an entire class in which a 

thousand hands spontaneously join. 

Conspiracy is the normal continuation of 

normal politics by normal means. '° 

But it’s a dirty word for polite editors, 
so the issues surrounding the “C” word 
are almost never discussed in print. One 
needs to tease out Oglesby’s observation 
that there is a qualitative difference be- 
tween the way that the left and right in 
the U.S. have addressed this issue. Both 
tendencies can at least get together on 
which groups deserve attention: the 
Council on Foreign Relations, which 
became the American branch of the 
Round Table in 1919; Bilderberg, which 
has held secret meetings in Europe for 
select participants since 1954; and the 
Trilateral Commission, a group that 
began in 1973 and now has 325 mem- 
bers from Japan, Europe, and America. 
CFR consists of Americans only, where- 
as Bilderberg adds the Europeans and 
TC also adds the Japanese. The Ameri- 
cans in Bilderberg and TC are almost 


always members of CFR also. 

But some leftists and left-liberal soci- 
ologists prefer to take the curse off their 
interest in such groups by calling their 
investigations “power-structure  re- 
search.” The implication seems to be 
that tracing interlocking directorates, 
let’s say, belongs to science in a way that 
tracing Lee Harvey Oswald’s intelligence 
connections never could. Still, G. Wil- 
liam Domhoff, the most prominent of 
the “power structure” researchers, ad- 
mits that attempting to maintain this 
quarantine can itself become unscientif- 
ic: 

Critics of a power elite theory often call 

it "conspiratorial," which is the academic 

equivalent of ending a discussion by 

yelling Communist. It is difficult to lay 
this charge to rest once and for all be- 
cause these critics really mean some- 
thing much broader than the dictionary 
definition of conspiracy. All right, then, if 
"conspiracy" means that these men are 
aware of their interests, know each 
other personally, meet together privately 
and off the record, and try to hammer 
out a consensus on how to anticipate or 
react to events and issues, then there is 
some conspiring that goes on in CFR, 
not to mention in the Committee for 

Economic Development, the Business 

Council, the National Security Council, 

and the Central Intelligence Agency."' 

And what makes Domhoff’s middle 
ground on the problem of conspiracy so 
difficult to maintain is precisely the exis- 
tence of inconveniently concrete cases 
like Oswald’s. If there was a conspiracy 
and cover-up, then it was carried out by 
interested individuals rather than by 
blind social forces. The best that Dom- 
hoff can do with the JFK assassination is 
to ignore it, which he does. 

But this won’t do for Michael Albert, 
editor of the leftist Z Magazine and a 
Domhoffian “structuralist,” who has at- 
tempted to finesse this problem. His 
argument on the JFK assassination, as 
best I can understand it, goes something 
like this: JFK was a predictable product 
of established institutions; these institu- 
tions wanted a war in Vietnam; it’s 
inconceivable that JFK would have dis- 
agreed with this because his behavior 
was determined (that is, he could not 
have changed his mind), and therefore, 
the assassination of JFK, conspiracy or 
not, made no difference to our history 
and is unimportant. The problem with 
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NameBase database constructed by 
Daniel Brandt and Steve Badrich (Public 
Information Research, POB 5199, 
Arlington, VA. 22205, 1993) IBM or Mac 
diskettes $79.00. 





N ameBase has got to be one of the 
most important tools available for 
assisting investigative reporting re- 
search concerning international intelli- 
gence, political elites, U.S. foreign 
policy, conspiracy theories, counterin- 
surgency operations and corporate 
manipulations. With this easily mas- 
tered computer database it is a snap to 
check on over 67,000 names of groups 
or individuals compiled from over 400 
books and thousands of periodicals 
(143,000 citations). This prodigious 
work of cataloguing enables users to 
ask for references to all names associ- 
ated with a particular country during a 
specified year (or number of years) and 
then read the entire list within three 
minutes. Checking on Indonesia for 
1975, France for 1968 or Israel for 1989 
can be more revealing than a whole 
day spent in many libraries. 

And among other features, the 
program can graph the distribution of 
entries per year over the last sixty years 
for every country for which there are 
citations. Searches can be read on 
screen, sent to files or directly printed. 
Leading letter and phonetic searches 
can be done, and there is even provi- 
sion for crosschecking for common 
nicknames. The program currently 
takes up 2.2 megabytes of hard disk 
space (though it can also be run on 
floppy disk-only systems). Update 
notices are provided after purchase of 
the database, and updated versions of 
the database are available to users for 
half-price. 

There is no question that NameBase 
ought to be available in every public 
library, and copies should be frequently 
used by authors and periodicals doing 
serious investigative research. Conspir- 
acy theorists will love this database, but 
you don't have to be conspiracy-theory- 
prone to appreciate its incredible value. 
| was actually shocked to see that it's 
offered for only $79.00, which means 
that the publisher, Public Information 
Research, truly /s providing a non-profit 
service. NameBase can't be too highly 
recommended. -J.M. 
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Albert’s approach is that he’s fairly close 
to vulgar Marxism, which by now has 
been thoroughly discredited. 

To my thinking, the reason why the 
JFK assassination is so important is this: 
It’s one thing to believe that there are 
rich people who become richer because 
their environment tells them to behave 
that way, and quite another to believe 
that there is a powerful, secret govern- 
ment that doesn’t have to play by the 
rules. If you can prove that the assas- 
sination was a conspiracy, then the first 
notion becomes silly and insignificant. 
Essentially, conspiracy theories restore 
notions of freedom and responsibility 
that have been stripped from the “value 
free” social science establishment. 

Quigley is between Domhoff and 
Oglesby on our spectrum, which is not a 
left-right spectrum but rather a conspir- 
acy spectrum. Oglesby deals seriously 
with the JFK assassination while Quigley 
does not. But Quigley at least follows 
the money trail and believes that human 
agency and individual actors are impor- 
tant forces in history. Domhoff, on the 
other hand, is more interested in class 


distinctions and general behavior. 

Skousen is much more conspiratorial 
than Oglesby. He applies conspiracy 
thinking to complex issues where a 
middle ground would be productive 
(such as CFR, Bilderberg, and 
Trilateralism), and treats them in an 
either/or fashion as if they were similar 
to the JFK assassination. It doesn’t work 
very well. The New World Order may 
be a bad idea, but to assume as a start- 
ing point that it’s a Communist plot 
doesn’t help us understand the who or 
why behind it. 


BEFORE RETURNING to Clinton, it will 
help to fill out our spectrum a bit. So 
far we have Domhoff, Quigley, and 
Oglesby in a line, and Skousen off fur- 
ther on the pro-conspiracy end. On the 
anti-conspiracy end we should add 
Erwin Knoll, longtime editor of The 
Progressive. According to Knoll, “none 
of the conspiracy theories we have scru- 
tinized meets the test of accuracy—or 
even plausibility—we normally apply to 
material published in The Progressive, 
so none has appeared in the pages of 





this magazine.” !” Knoll’s advisory board 
includes three members of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, so this fits okay. 
There’s also Chip Berlet, who berates 
unwitting leftists for falling prey to con- 
spiracy theories that the devious right 
has conspired to foist on them. He isn’t 
critical of conspiracy thinking on the 
basis of the evidence, but waits until the 
theorist can be shown to have incorrect 
political associations.!* Berlet doesn’t fit 
anywhere on our spectrum; he’s running 
his own show. 

A conspiracy bookseller named Lloyd 
Miller’ is farther out than Skousen. 
Miller is aware of Quigley and sells his 
books. While Oglesby is toying with an 
American ruling-class Yankee-Cowboy 
split that goes back a generation or so, 
Miller dwells on a split between the 
Knights of Malta and the Knights 
Templar going back to the year 1307. 
The modern derivative of this struggle 
provides’ his hypothesis that “the overt 
and covert organs of the Vatican and 
British Empire are locked in mortal 
combat for control of the world.” In 
Miller’s theory, Jesuit-controlled 
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Georgetown is the Vatican headquarters 
on the American front, and Quigley is a 
Vatican agent exposing the Anglo-Amer- 
ican connection. Miller is more sophisti- 
cated than this description allows, but I 
have difficulties with him. On a case by 
case basis, the theory produces as many 
questions as answers. More importantly, 
perhaps, my historical interests and 
imagination don’t extend much beyond 
the last 100 years. 

Miller is mentioned because there are 
similarities between his analysis and the 
theories of Lyndon LaRouche. For any- 
one who wants to figure out what 
LaRouche is talking about, it is neces- 
sary to be conversant with esoterica 
concerning Freemasonry, the Knights of 
Malta, and British imperialism. The 
alternative is to see all of the above as 
code words for Jews, and LaRouche’s 
enemies—namely Chip Berlet, Dennis 
King, and the Anti-Defamation 
League—tend to take this easy way out. 
I don’t believe that right-wing globalist 
conspiracy theories in general, or 
LaRouche’s theories in particular, can 
be dismissed by claiming that they are 
disguised anti-Semitism—that is to say, 
code-word versions of the old interna- 
tional Jewish banking conspiracies. 
While there is some anti-Semitism on 
the right, it is no longer the driving 
force it might have once been. Most 
right-wing theories are more sophisti- 
cated than Berlet, King, or the ADL are 
ready to believe. 

I don’t consider any of the people I’ve 
mentioned as crackpots, because I’m 
convinced that there are vital issues at 
stake. All of them are doing their best 
with checkered evidence, and for the 
most part I share their instincts if not 
always their conclusions. Regardless of 
where we decide to place Bill Clinton on 
the spectrum, which will be discussed 
after a review of his career, at least two 
other former (and future?) presidential 
candidates have staked out positions. 

- Ross Perot believes that there is massive 
corruption and occasional conspiracies 
in high places; he belongs somewhere 
close to Quigley. Pat Robertson is a less 
hysterical version of Skousen, modified 
for post anti-Communism, and should 
also be taken seriously. Along with Ross 
Perot’s movement, some_ see 
Robertson’s Christian Coalition as a 


populist challenge to our one-party 
Republocrat system. 

Most of Pat Robertson’s latest book, 
The New World Order (1991), is a popu- 
larized yet articulate presentation of 
recent American history as controlled by 
the Council on Foreign Relations, the 
Trilateral Commission, Bilderberg, the 
Federal Reserve System, and Wall 
Street. Several pages are spent on 
Quigley’s theories, which provide the 
background for an understanding of the 
Rhodes Trust, CFR, and the foundations 
with their “One World agenda.” Unfor- 
tunately, the only mention of this book 
in the left press ignores the analytical 
material that Robertson draws on, and 
dismisses “its more bizarre conspiracy 
theories such as those targeting main- 
stream figures as dupes of the Devil.””* 

Yes, Robertson finally couches his 
theories in a Biblical context (after 
keeping the Bible out of it for the first 
two-thirds of the book), and most of us 
don’t find the Bible necessary or com- 
pelling. But when leftists skip to the end 
in order to belittle his critique, at a time 
when they have lost the capacity to 
provide an alternative critique, this is 
self-defeating. My main objection to 
Robertson is that he doesn’t deserve to 
have a monopoly on these important 
issues; his vision is too apocalyptic and 
too narrow. Unlike the politically-correct 
“progressive” press, however, I consider 
him potentially closer to populism than 
to fascism. 

Robertson spends several pages re- 
counting the 1976 campaign of Jimmy 
Carter, and describes how he concluded 
that Carter’s strings were being pulled 
by the same Trilateralists who created 
him. A similar analysis—much more 
detailed and convincing—can also be 
found from a leftist perspective.!° It 
wasn’t too many years ago, before politi- 
cally-correct thinking carried the day, 
that the left took Trilateralism seriously. 
Since 1980, the only left perspective on 
Trilateralism has been written by a 
Canadian professor.'? His Gramscian 
categories tend to be academically over- 
bearing, but he took the trouble to 
interview 100 Trilateral Commission 
members. 


‘THE JIMMY CARTER story is depress- 
ing. Hamilton Jordan reportedly said, 


“If, after the inauguration you find Cy 
Vance as secretary of state and 
Zbigniew Brzezinski as head of national 
security, then I would say that we 
failed.” That’s exactly what happened, 
and seventeen other key members of the 
administration were also Trilateralists. 
For his entire administration, every 
move on foreign policy was cleared with 
the hard-liner Brzezinski. 

Robertson’s book was written just one 
year before Clinton’s name became a 
household word. One wonders how 
Robertson reacted to Clinton’s reference 
to Quigley in his acceptance speech. 
And then what Robertson thought when 
he learned that Clinton checked off on 
almost every group you care to name: 
he is a Rhodes Scholar, a CFR member, 
a Trilateral Commission member, a 
Bilderberg participant, and most of his 
appointees are at least one of the above. 
If Clinton’s mention of Quigley in July . 
1992 had been an isolated case, then 
one might interpret this as simply a ploy 
to disguise his elitist loyalties. But 
Clinton has mentioned Quigley many 
times over the years, and I suspect that 
on this he is sincere. Then again, it’s 
hard to believe that Clinton is unaware 
of Quigley’s anti-elitist tendencies. 
What’s going on here? 

After shaking John Kennedy’s hand, 
they say that William Jefferson Clinton 
never doubted that he was headed for 
the White House. A band major in high 
school, he was favored by his school 
principal, who encouraged him to run 
for class offices and to participate in a 
leadership program that sponsored his 
trip to Washington. He attended 
Georgetown from 1964-1968, majoring 
in international affairs and immediately 
running for student office (“Hello, ’'m 
Bill Clinton. Will you help me run for 
president of the freshman class?”). 
When he wasn’t listening to Quigley or 
networking and glad-handing his way 
through a student council election, he 
was working in the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Office of Senator J. William 
Fulbright, an Arkansas Democrat and 
former Rhodes Scholar who started 
criticizing the CIA and Vietnam policy 
in 1966. During his first two years, 
Clinton was a trainee in Georgetown’s 


ROTC unit, and could be seen around 
Continued on page 78 
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Beginning with the next issue, we'll only be 
reviewing fifty or a hundred of the “best” (by 
various changing sets of criteria) periodicals we 
receive, instead of attempting (and failing!) to 
review all of them regardless of quality. There 
simply isn’t the space to deal with them all here. 
In addition we will try to list every publication 
that we've received for the first time in a special 
column in each issue. We're always happy to ex- 
change with other alternative periodicals (of 16 


pages or more—or if tabloid size, 8 pages or more). 


Also keep in mind that the APR issue we send for 
exchanges will be the one your publication is re- 
viewed in (when it is reviewed), so please be pa- 
tient. APR does not exchange with non-English 
language publications. -Jason M. 





ALARM #4/Autumn, #5/Winter 92 & 
#6/Spring (POB 804, Burlington, VT. 
05402) is a 24-page "Voice of Northeast 
Earth First!" Each issue includes updates 
on Earth First! struggles, including those 
aimed at Mt. Graham, the Shawnee Na- 
tional Forest, and many others. Issue #6 
includes "A Biodiversity Liberation Front 
communique to the EF! movement" detail- 
ing why it is unable to work with the Earth 
First! journal. Subscriptions are $10/year. 


THE ALTERNATIVE ORANGE 
Vol.3,#1/Sept.’93 (126T Schine Center, 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, NY. 13244) is a 
well-produced 24-page "Alternative Student 
Newspaper,” which has unfortunately be- 
come almost unreadable due to its writers’ 
preference for dense, obfuscational, aca- 
demic-Marxist prose. Subscriptions are 
$20/year (8 issues). 


ALTERNATIVE PRESS INDEX 
Vol.25,#1/Jan.-Mar. & #2/April-June ’93 
(POB 33109, Baltimore, MD. 21218) 116- 
128pp. quarterly, library-style index to a 
wide range of alternative and radical 
periodicals—including academic journals, 
feminist, anarchist and socialist periodicals. 
Subscriptions are $30/year (4 issues) for 
individuals & movement groups. 


THE AMERICAN RATIONALIST 
V01.38,#2/July-Aug. & #3/Sept.-Oct.’93 
(POB 994, St. Louis, MO. 63188) is a 16pp. 
bimonthly subtitled "The alternative to reli- 
gious superstition." Subscriptions are 
$6/year (6 issues). 


APAEROS 

#44/June 93 (John & Kathe Burt, 960 SW 
Jefferson Ave., Corvallis, OR. 97333) 32pp. 
"unedited reader-written forum about sex, 
erotica and relationships of all kinds: het, 
lesbian, gay, bi." Always a favorite. Sub- 
scriptions are $2/issue, but you must also 
send an age statement (that you are over 
18). 


ARTPAPER 

Vol.12,#10/June thru Vol.13,4#2/Oct.’93 
(2402 University Ave. W. #206, St. Paul, 
MN. 55114)) is a 32-page tabloid subtitled 
"Art/Community/Cultural Activism." The 
June issue includes an article by Carolyn 
Erler on "African-American visionary art." 
Subscriptions are $20/year (10 issues). 


BEN IS DEAD 

#22/Summer ’93 (POB 3166, Hollywood, 
CA. 90028) at 148 pages, this thick issue is 
even bigger than the previous double-issue! 
The summer issue of this L.A. punk theme- 
zine explores "Modern Transmissions & 
Sensory Overload," including pieces like 
Rev. Al Cacophony’s "T-shirt lexicology of 
the extreme right" (ex. "The fastest way to 
a woman’s heart is, straight through her 
fucking rib-cage”), loads of interviews (Bob 
Z, Frank Kozik, Duran Duran, Slug, 
Skatenigs, Lisa Palac and Seth Friedman), 
Nina Dentata’s "The future fix: 
Psychicholics anonymous," and a whole, 
whole lot more! Always a well-produced 
and entertaining zine. This is definitely a 
good time to check it out! Sample copies 
are now $4, while subscriptions are $20/6 
issues. 


BLACK EYE 

#11/Winter 92-93 (339 Lafayette St. #202, 
New York, NY. 10012) is the final 80-page 
issue of this irreverent, often interesting 
New York zine. This blockbuster issue 
includes Alex Trotter’s long essay on "Dec- 
adence," Paul Simons’ "Book and gun: A 
(rather disturbing) look at proto- and early 
fascist history and ideology," and an assess- 
ment of the current situation in South 


Africa by S. Thompson & N. Abraham. 
The cover price is $1. 


BLEEDING EYESORE 

#5/undated (Paul Harrison, 1 Prince Wil- 
liam Ct., Featherstone, West Yorkshire 
WF7 SPH, England) is a 30pp. zine featur- 
ing several short pieces in unreadably mi- 
croscopic print, along with more readable 
pieces like "Ecstasy in the U.K." (on the 
drug), and Nick Zedd on "War is menstrual 
envy." Send a contribution for a copy. 


BLUE RYDER 

#30/July-Aug. thru #32/Nov.-Dec.’93 
(POB 587, Olean, NY. 14760) is a 16-page 
tabloid reprint-zine calling itself "The Best 
of the Underground." Issue #30 includes a 
piece on the pathetic phenomenon of "Cy- 
ber sex" by Chris Molnar (reprinted from 
The Paper), along with some reviews, other 
short reprints and lots of comix. Issue #32 
includes Steve Mizrach on "The UFO ab- 
duction experience examined" (reprinted 
from Crash Collusion). Samples are $2; 
subscriptions are $8/year (6 issues). 


THE BODY POLITIC 

Vol.3,#6/June thru #10/Oct.’93 (POB 
2363, Binghamton, NY. 13902) is an infor- 
mative 22-page zine billing itself as a 
"Monthly pro-choice news report." The 
August issue is a "Special Edition: Pro- 
Choice Directory." Single copies are $3; 
subscriptions are $18/year. . 


BOTH SIDES NOW 

#31/undated (10547 State Hwy 110N, Ty- 
ler, TX 75704-9537) is a 10-page newsletter 
of "spiritual/political alternatives" with a 
"Green/New Age editorial policy." Sub- 
scriptions are $9/10 issues. 


BOYCOTT QUARTERLY 

Vol.1,#1/Spring thru #3/Winter ’94 (Cen- 
ter for Economic Democracy, POB 64, 
Olympia, WA 98507-0064) is a serious new 
32 to 44-page attempt to cover the breadth 
and scope of progressive boycotts. The 
Winter issue includes a good, critical per- 
spective on "Intellectual property rights" by 
Beth Burrows, reports on "Community 
supported agriculture," the "Bovine Growth 
Hormone," and the "Public lands beef boy- 
cott." Subscriptions are $20/year. 


BRIGHT LIGHTS 

#10/July 93 (POB 420987, San Francisco, 
CA 94142-0987) is a slick, very promising 
52-page film magazine. Although the arti- 
cles can tend to be somewhat technical, 
this magazine will appeal to a lot of people 
who are looking for more sophisticated 
discussion of film history and issues than 
they’ll ever find in more pop-culture ven- 
ues. This issue is especially interesting 
because it features four essays on "Women 
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in Film, starting with Franco La Polla’s 
"From metaphor to psychopath: Women, 
women’s films, etc. of the 1940s." Subscrip- 
tions are $14.95/4 issues. 


BUTCHER SHOP 

#2/undated (2117 Lyndale Ave. S., Mpls 
MN. 55405) is a nicely done 22-page radi- 
cal zine, with #2 being a special drug issue 
with articles entitled "Everything you know 
about marijuana is wrong," and "Fight the 
urine police." Also news on Mumia Abu- 
Jamal, an anti-pro-life demo, and a review 
of Dave Dellinger’s From Yale to Jail. No 
price listed, but send a couple bucks for 
sample issue. 


CAMPUS REVIEW 

Vol.9,#5/July thru #7/Oct.’93 (336 S. 
Clinton, Suite 16, Iowa City, IA. 52240) 
16pp. extremely homophobic and authori- 
tarian, conservative student tabloid. Sub- 
scriptions are $5/year. 


CAPITAL & LIBERTY 

#2/Oct.93 (POB 694, Wayne, MI 48184) 
6pp. newsletter "Focussing on freedom; a 
letter for the sovereign individual," spin- 
ning fantasies like: "By definition, capital- 
ism does not allow government to interfere 
in the economy, or with the rights of its 
individual citizens"! Subscriptions are 
$8/year (10 issues). 


CHALLENGE 

Vol.4,#5/Sept.-Oct.’93 (POB 14338, Tel 
Aviv 61142, Israel) is a 40pp. "Magazine of 
the Israeli Left," written "by Arabs & Jews" 
(also published in a Hebrew-language ver- 
sion titled Etgar). Issue #5 includes several 
reactions to the Oslo agreement between 
the Israeli government and the PLO, along 
with an account of the situation faced by 
Gaza children titled "Peace and the chil- 
dren of the stone." Subscriptions are 
$30/year (6 issues). 


CRASH COLLUSION 

#4 & #5/undated (POB 49233, Austin, TX 
78765) is a nicely-done 36-page "Quarterly 
Guide to the Fringe," including coverage of 
UFOs, Philip K. Dick, and H.P. Lovecraft 
in issue #5. Samples are $4; subscriptions 
are $14/year. 


CULTUREWATCH 

#5/Sept.’93 (DataCenter, 464 19th St., 
Oakland, CA 94612-2297) is an interesting 
new 4-page "monthly annotated bibliogra- 
phy on culture, art, and political affairs" in 
newsletter format, focussing on right-wing 
cultural attacks. Subscriptions are $25 for 
all 8 issues published in 1993 only. 


DEEP THREAT 

#4/undated (3018 J St. #140, Sacramento, 
CA. 95816) is the playful 16-page tabloid 
successor to Alphabet Threat, Bicycle 


Threat and Castration Threat. Contribu- 
tions include pieces like "Dandruff threat, 
Liberating my psoriasis," and "Divorce 
threat." Send a couple stamps or a dona- 
tion for a sample copy. 


DREAMTIME TALKINGMAIL 
#4/Summer ’93 (Rt.2, Box 242W, Viola, 
WI. 54464)) is a nicely produced, 
unpaginated newsletter documenting the 
"embryonic beginnings of a permaculture 
hypermedia village in southwest Wisconsin" 
on donated land. This issue focusses on the 
annual summer "Corroboree" at 
Dreamtime. As a recent visitor to the "vil- 
lage," I’ll vouch that there are a whole lot 
of interesting possibilities gestating within 
this project. Subscriptions are $12/3 issues, 
sample copies are $4 (checks to. Xexoxial 
Endarchy). 


EARTH FIRST! 

Vol.13,#6/Litha thru #8/Mabon 93 (POB 
5176, Missoula, MT. 59806) is a 40pp. tab- 
loid of the Earth First! movement/organi- 
zation. Bach issue is full of the latest infor- 
mation on Earth First! activities, demos 
and campaigns around the continent. The 
latest issue covers development strategy in 
British Columbia, NAFTA, the Cove Mal- 
lard action in Idaho, and Kelpie Wilson on 
"Organizing against overpopulation." Al- 
ways recommended. Subscriptions are 
$20/year (8 issues). 


ECOSOCIALIST REVIEW 
Vol.7,#2/Summer 93 (Chicago DSA, 1608 
N. Milwaukee, 4th floor, Chicago, IL. 
60647) is the 32pp. ecology zine of the so- 
cial-democratic Democratic Socialists of 
America. This issue includes Rodger Field’s 
"Post-Fordist environmentalism,” critical 
coverage of NAFTA, and lots of "Red- 
Green" news. Subscriptions are $10/year (4 
issues?). 


EIDOS 

Vol.7,#2/undated (POB 96, Boston, MA. 
02137) is a 72pp. (about half ads) tabloid, 
subtitled "Sexual Freedom & Erotic Enter- 
tainment,” published by the outspoken 
Brenda Tatelbaum who states that "Eidos 
advocates erotic justice and sexual equality 
for traditionally persecuted and oppressed 
sexual minorities" (although it is self- 
proclaimedly “Not a gay or lesbian publica- 
tion"). This issue includes pages and pages 
of book reviews, and even a huge listing of 
alternative periodicals. This is one of the 
more open, and seemingly libertarian of 
the sex/porn/erotica periodicals I’ve seen. 
Many people will find this worth checking 
out. One of the best aspects of the maga- 
zine is that it’s letters policy is unusually 
open. Sample copies are $10; subscriptions 
are $40/year (4 issues). 


FACTSHEET 5 

#48 & #49/undated (Seth Friedman, POB 
170099, San Francisco, CA. 94117-0099) is 
the 100 to 112-page, undisputed pinnacle of 
the marginal/alternative press networking 
zines, including well over a thousand re- 
views in each issue, all organized by subject 
in sections including: Personal Zines, Spiri- 
tuality, Sports, B-Movies, Science Fiction, 
Queer, Comics & Humor, Music, and 
much more, complete with an index! If you 
haven’t seen this incredible zine, order one 
right now! Samples are now $6; subscrip- 
tions are well-worth $20/6 issues. 


FARM PULP MAGAZINE 
#18/July-Aug. & #19/Nov.-Dec.’93 (217 
NW 70th St., Seattle, WA. 98117) is a nice- 
ly done, graphically lively, 24pp. photocop- 
ied literary zine of bizarre writing & graph- 
ics which is published bimonthly. Issue #19 
runs over a theme of travel with fictions 
like "Jane Fonda in Oklahoma," and an ex- 
change of letters between Farm Pulp and 
Holy Mackeral centered on a hitch-hiking 
punk "priestess." Sample copies are $2 
cash; subscriptions are $10/6 issues 

aa 





THE FIRE FLY 

#20/May & #21/Aug.’93 (Box 1077, Mis- 
sion, SD. 57555) is a homey, yet incisively 
critical little 12pp. newsletter from the . 
Rosebud Reservation in South Dakota, 
appropriately subtitled "A tiny glow in a 
forest of darkness." Subscriptions are 
$5.00/6 issues. 


FREEDOM: ANARCHIST FORTNIGHTLY 
Vol.54,#17/Aug.21,'93 (84b Whitechapel 
High Street, London E1 7QX, England) is 
a long-running 8-page tabloid of news and 
comment. This issue includes pieces on 
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"Media distortion and the left," an inter- 
view with Michael Warchawski (founder of 
the Centre for Alternative Information) on 
"Israel/Palestine," and Colin Ward’s rein- 
terpretation of The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn as "Yet another anarchist clas- 
sic." Subscriptions are £18.00/year (24 is- 
sues). 


THE FREEDOM WRITER 
Vol.10,#4/Aug.’93 (POB 589, Great 
Barrington, MA. 01230) is an informative 
8-page bimonthly newsletter covering activ- 
ities of the Christian right from a perspec- 
tive of "Defending the separation of church 
and state." This issue includes Frederick 
Clarkson on the religious right’s "Anti-gay 
nineties." Subscriptions are included with a 
$25/year membership in the Institute for 
First Amendment Studies. 


FRINGE WARE REVIEW 

#1 & #2/undated (POB 49921, Austin, TX 
78765) is a 48-page, quarterly "street mar- 
ket in cyberspace, where ideas and tools 
are traded and shared among digital and 
cultural hackers on the electronic frontier." 
Less slick than Mondo 2000, but sharing a 
similar crass techno-commodity-fetishism 
and liberal techno-capitalist outlook, this 
new magazine is pioneering the penetration 
of "cyberspace" for the corporate 
megamarketing campaigns of the near fu- 
ture. The first issue includes Paco Nathan 
on "Cyhperpunx" (talking about email PGP 
encryption), an interview with Tom 
Jennings (FidoNet founder), and yet anoth- 
er (somewhat incongruous) reprinting of 
Bob Black’s seminal essay, "The abolition 
of work." The second issue features Jon 
Lebkowsky’s description of his 
Buddhist/cybertech programme titled 
"Cyborganix now!" Sample copies are $3.50; 
subscriptions are $12/year. 


FUNMARE FORUM 

#2/undated (Hendy, 2850 21st St., San 
Francisco, CA 94110) is an unpaginated 
zine that "explores personal realms of reali- 
ty" through snippets of diary entries, 
stream-of-consciousness writing and poetry. 
Sample copies are $2 in cash, stamps or 
trade. 


FUNNY PAGES 

#45/July thru #49/Nov.’93 (POB 317025, 
Dayton, OH. 45437) 12pp. zine of occasion- 
ally funny, but more often disgusting, hu- 
mor aimed at celebrities, politicos, gender, 
race, gays, etc. Those with poor taste will 
like this zine; others will have second 
thoughts. Subscriptions are $10/8 issues. 


THE GATEWAY GREENS’ COMPOST- 
DISPATCH 

Vol.4,#6/June, #8/Aug. & #9/Sept.’93 
(Gateway Green Alliance, POB 8094, St. 


Louis, MO. 63156) 8pp. local/regional en- 
vironmental newsletter. Subscriptions are 
included with membership in GGA at 
$25/year (12 issues). 


GAUNTLET 

#6/1993 (Barry Hoffman, 309 Powell Rd., 
Springfield, PA. 19064) is a huge 176-page 
semi-annual anti-censorship journal. This 
issue on the sure to be controversial theme 
of "Black Racism," including contributions 
like Steven Barnes’ on "The Rodney King 
Trial," George Sanders’ "The myths of 
‘black racism’ and the Shockleytizing of 
America," and Craig Thompson’s account 
of being "The necessary racist." Always: 
worth checking out. Sample copies are 
$9.95 + $2 p&h, 


GAYME 

Vol.1,#1/Sept.’93 (POB 15645, Kenmore 
Station, Boston, MA 02215) is an outspo- 
ken new 74-page magazine celebrating "a 
homosexuality that exists unnamed not 
because it cowers in guilty hiding, but be- 
cause it cannot be delimited." This first 
issue includes a rant critical of 
biological/genetic theories of homosexuali- 
ty, Hakim Bey on the "Contemplation of 
the Unbearded," an interesting interview 
with lesbian sex activist Chris Bearchell & 
friends on the repressive situation in Cana- 
da, and an account of a gay and lesbian 
writing conference discussion titled "Is gay 
literature effacing the boy?" Also included 
is fiction by Rod Downey and Kevin Esser, 
along with several reviews. The cover price 
is $5.95; subscriptions are $10/year. 


THE GEIS LETTER 

#15/May-Aug., #16/Sept. & #17/Oct.’93 
(POB 11408, Portland, OR. 97211) 8- 

page provocative right-wing, personal zine 
of "Thought crime, Dogmacide, and Intel- 
lectual Heresy" from the former publisher 
of Science Fiction Review. Issue #16 coy- 
ers the recent not-guilty verdict in the Ran- 
dy Weaver trial in Idaho following last 
year’s deadly assault on his cabin by federal 
marshals who had it under surveillance. 
Issue #17 includes a discussion of anti- 
semitism. Copies are $1/issue. 


GLOBAL MAIL 

#6/Sept.’93 (POB 597996, Chicago, IL. 
60659) 8pp. extensive small-print listings of 
mail-art shows, archives, computer bulletin 
boards, projects, zines, etc. Subscriptions 
are $6 (3 issues)—checks to Soapbox Junc. 


GNOSIS 

#28/Summer & #29/Fall 93 (POB 14217, 
San Francisco, CA. 94114) is an 88pp. jour- 
nal of "the Western Inner Traditions." The 
summer issue’s theme is "One God...or 
Many?" The fall issue covers various spiri- 
tual perspectives on "The Body." Possibly 
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the best of this genre of magazines. Sub- 
scriptions are $20.00/year (4 issues); sam- 
ples are $6 postpaid. 


GOOD CLEAN FUN 
#5/Fall 93 (Gene Mahoney, POB 843, 
Redwood City, CA 94064) 10pp. comix 
zine, including letters and a short story. 
Send $1 for a sample copy. 






#3/undated (c/o Orissa Spire, #D-56 1720 
Douglas St., Victoria B.C., Canada. V8W 
2G7) is an enjoyable zine put out irregular- 
ly by an anarcho/fem collective from Cana- 
da. This issue includes "News for yews," 
"Looking for the revolution in my pants," 
"Babes in space," "The ecology movement: 
Becoming revolutionary," “Nice Jewish 
girls," and "Who bombed Judi Bari?" Also 
info on herbs, menstruation, poetry, letters, 
reviews, comics, and much more. Worth 
checking out. $2.50 for sample copies. 


HIMAL 

Vol.6,#3/May-June thru #5/Sept.-Oct.’93 
(Barbara Bella & Ass., 500 Sansome St, 
Suite 101, POB 470758, San Francisco, CA 
94111) is a 48-page magazine covering 
issues in the Himalayan region. The Sept.- 
Oct. issue’s theme is "Confused Identities 
in the Tibetan Borderlands." Subscriptions 
are $22.50/year. 


HOLY TITCLAMPS 

#12/Summer '93 (Larry-bob, Box 591275, 
San Francisco, CA 94159-1275) is an 
unpaginated, energetic and graphic gay 
sex/lit zine. Along with the drawings, sto- 
ries, and poetry, this issue includes a re- 
print of Frank Moore’s "Cultural subver- 
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sion" (from The Cherotic Revolutionary), 
and editor Larrybob’s well-taken essay on 
"Political correctness in the zine scene. 
Subscriptions are $5/2 issues. 


INCITE INFORMATION 
Vol.4,#3/July-Aug.’93 (POB 326, 
Arlington, VA, 22210) is a 16-page bulletin 
of "News Analysis and Commentary," al- 
ways a quick, pleasant read, with an occa- 
sional new angle on the news. Issue #3 
includes John Dingell’s "License to slaugh- 
ter: An examination of governmental 
crimes in Waco," and Mickey Z.’s sensible 
critique of conspiracy theorists titled 
“They all think alike’: The ultimate con- 
spiracy theory." This little newsletter is 
worth checking out. Subscriptions are 
$10/year (6 issues). 


INDUSTRIAL WORKER 

#1560/June thru #1565/Nov.’93 (1095 
Market St. #204, San Francisco, CA. 
94103) 12 to 16-page union newspaper of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, in- 
cluding a regular humor section titled 
"Wage Slave World News." The June issue 
includes a cover story on "The fight against 
shut-downs," and the August issue includes 
Orin Langelle’s thoughts on "Revolutionary 
ecology." Subscriptions are $10/year (12 is- 
sues). 


JAM RAG 

Vol.8,#14/Aug.4,'93 (Box 20076, Ferndale, 
MI 48220) 12pp. tabloid promoting local 
bands in the Michigan area. Subscriptions 
are $12/16 issues. 


KASPAHRASTER #7/July 93 (POB 8831, 
Portland, OR. 97207) is an attractive 32- 
page zine of poetry, comment, computer 
mail, dreams and graphics. This issue in- 
cludes a short account of the Anarchist 
Unconvention in Portland. Send $2 cash 
for a sample. 


KICK IT OVER 

#31/June 93 (POB 5811, Stn. A, Toronto, 
Ontario MSW 1P2, Canada) is a 48-page 
magazine now published by a new collec- 
tive. This issue includes William 
Alexander’s case study of "The efficiency of 
community and the inefficiency of hierar- 
chy," several personal accounts of the war 
in ex-Yugoslavia, Ken Fisher on "Men’s 
groups: Accountable to whom? for what?" 
and Gary Moffat on “Alternate societies: A 
brief survey of intentional community in 
European history." This is one of the more 
interesting issues in recent years. Sample 
copies are $3; subscriptions are $9/year (4 
issues). 


LIBERTARIAN LABOR REVIEW 
#15/Summer 93 (POB 762, Cortland, NY. 
13045) is a 42-page magazine of 


"Anarchosyndicalist Ideas and Discussion.” 
This issue includes articles on “Britain’s 
Direct Action Movement" (the syndicalist 
organization, that is), and Jon Bekken’s 
"Reforming the Teamsters." Subscriptions 
are $12/4 issues (2 years). 


LIBERTY 

Vol.6,#6/Aug. & Vol.7,#1/Oct.’93 (POB 
1167, Port Townsend, WA. 98368) is an 
80pp., right-wing ‘libertarian’ magazine 
advocating "free market" economics. Issue 
#6 includes a piece by Jane Shaw applaud- 
ing the anti-environmentalist /pro-develop- 
ment propaganda being published by the 
New York Times and the Washington Post, 
along with sensible commentary on the 
WACO Branch Davidian massacre and the 
AIDS epidemic. Issue #1 includes R.W. 
Bradford’s halfway interesting piece on 
"The real health care crisis" (although it 
completely ignores the structural problems 
with industrial medicine), and a paean to 
Isabel Paterson by Stephen Cox. Subscrip- 
tions are $19.50/year (6 issues). 


LIES OF OUR TIMES 

Vol.4,#9/Sept. & #11/Nov.’93 (145 West 
4th St. New York, NY 10012) is a slick, 28- 
page "Magazine to Correct the Record" of 
the times in general and of the New York 
Times. And it usually does an excellent job 
at it. The September issue incudes Judi 
Bari’s article on "The return of 
COINTELPRO" (recounting the bombing 
of her car and subsequent efforts by the 
FBI to frame her for it), along with Noam 
Chomsky’s column "Letter from 
Lexington." The November issue includes a 
cover story on “Raiding the redwoods." 
Subscriptions are $28/year. 


LOVING MORE 

#36/Fall 93 (PEP, POB 6306, Captain 
Cook, HI. 96704-6306) 16pp. polyfidelity 
newsletter subtitled "A group marriage 
journal & network." Subscriptions are 
$25/year (4 issues). 


LUNO 

Vol.8,#4/May, #6/July & #7/Aug.’93 
(31960 SE Chin St., Boring, OR. 97009) is 
a 10pp. newsletter of the Learning Unlimit- 
ed Network of Oregon. Sample quote: 
"Challenging students is easy compared to 
challenging the education establishment, 
government bureaucrazy, public apathy and 
parental irresponsibility." Send an SASE 
for a sample copy. 


THE MADISON EDGE 

Vol.4,#14/July & #15/Sept.’93 (POB 845, 
Madison, WI. 53701-0845) is a hard-hitting 
8-page alternative community biweekly tab- 
loid, which emphasizes coverage of prison 
issues, especially within Wisconsin. Sub- 
scriptions are $15/year. 


MADWOMAN 

#4/Spring 93 (H. Perkins, 1138 N. 
Wolcott #3R, Chicago, IL 60622) is the 
"zine mouthpiece for SisterSerpents, a 
collective of "rad fem arty types" bent on 
freely expressing their outrage at attacks 
on reproductive rights in particular and 
women in general. This issue includes 
irreverent and humorous subverted ads 
and mainstream media photos, along with 
short essays like Helena Perkins’ "Peep 
show porn shop," and many versions of a 
"Used boyfriend auction" ad! Take a 
chance on this one. Sample copies are $3. 


THE MATCH! 

#88 /Summer ’93 (POB 3488, Tucson, AZ. 
85722) is a 76-page journal published by 
Fred Woodworth, whose personality shows 
through on every page—he reminds me of 
an irritating, cantankerous, old uncle, over- 
ly set in his ways but whose contentious 
opinions can nevertheless often be fun to 
listen in on. In this issue he announces that 
he will no longer print reviews of books 
bearing ISBN numbers (which will un- 
doubtedly severely limit the number of new 
books reviewed in the future), though he 
does ‘copyright’ his writing. Also in this 
issue is more criticism of "police statism," a 
highly amusing "Babble study department” 
(quoting from a couple chapters of the 
Christian Bible), continuing serializations of 
Kent Winslow’s "Landmarks in the desert" 
and Iris Lane’s "The two sisters," along 
with a rather diminutive "World’s largest 
letters column." Subscriptions are still 
$10/4 issues (irregular). 


MAXIMUM ROCKNROLL 

#121/June, #123/Aug. & #124/Sept.’93 
(POB 288, Berkeley, CA. 94701) is still a 
huge unpaginated monthly punkzine that 
continues to pack in page after page of 
letters, columns, articles, interviews, scene 
reports, and sound & zine reviews in every 
issue. Check it out. Sample copies are 
$2.50; subscriptions are $15/6 issues. 


MEDIACULTURE REVIEW 
Vol.2,#3/July-Aug.’93 (100 East 85 St., 
New York, NY. 10028) is a 20-page news- 
letter of media analysis from a liberal per- 
spective published by the Institute for 
Alternative Journalism (which also has an 
on-line computer wire service carrying 
articles "from the independent and alter- 
native press.") Issue #3 includes an inter- 
esting assessment of "The changing face of 
MTV" by Elaine Rapping (reprinted from 
The Progressive), a debate between Chris 
Whittle (Whittle Communications) and 
media critic Mark Crispin, a mild critique 
of electronic media titled "Lost in 
cyberspace," and Laurie Ouellette’s "Video 
wars’—on the anti-gay campaign of the 
religious right. Subscriptions are $24/year. 
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MESHUGGAH 

#8/June & #9/Nov.’93 (Feh! Press, 147 
Second Ave. #603, New York, NY. 10003) 
is an entertaining 34 to 40-page "Journal 
of Oddball Fiction and Subversive 
Thought" with so many short stories, arti- 
cles and article excerpts that there’s al- 
ways a little something for just about any- 
one. Issue #9 for example, includes bi- 
zarre short-short fiction like Mac Tonnies 
"Somebody’s Gotta Do It" (a description of 
a factory whose workers "weave Triscuit 
crackers"), Al Ackerman’s "More Burgeon- 
ing Teat Madness," Mitch Grabois’ "In the 
Field the Fallen Moon-Bladder” (the hot- 
air balloon as Satan), and Peter Sapira’s 
"The Story of ‘Emmitt’ and ‘Dolores’." 
These are leavened with good, short essays 
like Pat Underhill’s "The media is the 
mess," Paul Kneisel’s "Animal liberation is 
reactionary, not radical," Jay Kinney’s 
"The disharmonic convergence: The far left 
and the far right as strange bedfellows," 
and Bob Black’s "Left rites" (all but 
Kneisel’s are reprints from various zines). 
Samples are $1.50; subscriptions are $6/4 
issues (checks to Feh!). 


METHYLTRIBENZINE 

#1/undated (POB 26331, Shawnee Mis- 
sion, KS. 66225-6331) is a 16-page tabloid 
"Underground Publication of Zines and 
Music." This issue includes an interview 
with former Popular Reality publisher 
David Crowbar. Copies are $1 postpaid. 


MOUTH 

Vol.4,4#3/Sept.-Oct & #4/Nov.-Dec.’93 (61 
Brighton St, Rochester, NY 14607) is a 48- 
page "Voice of Disability Rights." Issue #3 
covers "The Charity Biz," while issue #4 is 
billed as a "Sorta Funny Issue." Subscrip- 
tions are $12 to $36/year. 


MSRRT NEWSLETTER 
Vol.6,#5/June-July thru #9/Nov.’93 (Chris 
Dodge/Jan DeSirey, 4645 Columbus Ave. 
S., Mpls, MN. 55407) 16pp. "socially-re- 
sponsible" librarians’ newsletter, including 
many alternative periodical and small press 
book reviews in each issue. Send a 52¢ 
SASE for a sample. 


NAMBLA BULLETIN 

Vol.14,44/May thru #7/Oct.’93 (POB 174, 
Midtown Sta., New York, NY. 10018) is 
the 24pp. newsletter of the North Ameri- 
can Man/Boy Love Association. Issue #6 
includes coverage of the "Draconian cen- 
sorship law" newly passed in Canada. Sub- 
scriptions are $30/year (10 issues) for non- 
members, or included with membership at 
$25/year. 


NEW DIRECTIONS FOR WOMEN 
Vol.22,#5/Sept.-Oct.’93 (Subscription 
Dept., POB 3000, Denville, NJ 07834-3000) 


is a well-established 32-page bimonthly 
tabloid of feminist news and commentary. 
This issue includes a criticism of sexism in 
the medical profession by Kathy Astor, and 
an interesting update on the Women’s 
Action Coalition. Subscriptions are 
$16/year. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE GAZETTE 
Vol.237,#23/June & #24/Sept.’93 (37 
Skunk Farm Road, Hillsborough, NH. 
03244) amusing 6-page old-style newsletter 
billed as "The Nation’s Oldest Newspaper." 
Subscriptions are $10/year (12 issues). 


NEW INDICATOR 

Vol.18,#3/Mar. thru #6/June ’93 (Student 
Co-op Center, U.C. San Diego, B-203, La 
Jolla, CA. 92093) is now, at 24 to 32-pages, 
a bigger and more lively, "progressive" 
leftist student tabloid, which continues to 
fight the repeated attempts of the Universi- 
ty of California to destroy student-run co- 
ops. Send an SASE for a sample copy. 


NO FUTURE 

unnumbered/undated (Anthony Melder, 
21a Warley Hill, Brentwood, Essex CM14 
SHR, England) is an unpaginated zine 
exploring the topography of contemporary 
alienation Slogans like "Don’t be happy— 
just worry" and "I am not a target market" 
line the tops and bottoms of each page. 
Check this out. Send a contribution for a 
sample copy. 


NON SERVIAM #2/June & #3/July- 
Aug.’93 (POB 70551, Richmond, VA. 
23255) is an unpaginated zine "dedicated to 
all (re)oppressed people (i.e. all-of-us)." 
The cover of issue #2 proclaims "We'll 
never learn"; issue #3 includes some anti- 
Christian material. Sample copies are $1; 
subscriptions are $15/year (13 issues). 


NOZONE 

#5/undated (POB 1124 Knickerbocker 
Sta., NYC, NY 10002) is an unusually slick 
& impressively-done 64-page comic zine, 
this time with a theme of "Poverty Comix." 
Quality comics in a plethora of styles! Send 
$7 for a copy. 


THE NUCLEAR RESISTER 

#89/June & #90/Sept.’93 (POB 43383, 
Tucson, AZ. 85733) 8pp. anti-nuclear, civil 
resistance tabloid. Subscriptions are 
$18/year (8 issues?). 


NUKEWATCH PATHFINDER 
unnumbered/Summer & Fall ’93 (The 
Progressive Foundation, POB 2658, Madi- 
son, WI. 53701-2658) 4pp. ‘nonviolent’ anti- 
nuke tabloid. Send an SASE. 


OFF OUR BACKS 
Vol.23,#6/June thru #10/Nov.’93 (2423 
18th St. NW, Washington, DC. 20009) is a 


24pp. feminist news tabloid. Issue #6 in- 
cludes sympathetic coverage of accused 
serial killer Aileen Wuornos, while issue 
#10 includes an interview with Ruthann 
Robson on "Un-domesticated lesbian legal 
theory." An essential magazine on the femi- 
nist movements. Subscriptions are $19/year 
(11 issues). 


ON INDIAN LAND 

unnumbered/Summer ’93 (POB 2104, Seat- 
tle, WA. 98101) is a 12pp. tabloid subtitled 
"Support for Native Sovereignty," covering 
all the major Native American struggles. 
Subscriptions are $8/4 issues. 


ON THE ISSUES 

Vol.2,#3/Summer 1993 (POB 3000, 
Denville, NJ 07834-9838) is a slick, 
professionally-produced 64-page main- 
stream feminist magazine, subtitled "The 
Progressive Woman’s Quarterly." This issue 
includes features on the anti-Nazi resis- 
tance of "The White Rose" by Fred Pelka, 
"Healthcare for all—Will it be good for 
women?" by Elayne Clift, and "Communi- 
ques from the front: Young activists chart 
feminism’s third wave." This is unquestion- 
ingly one of the best periodicals covering 
feminist issues and well worth reading. 
Subscriptions are $14.75 /year. 


OPEN FORUM 

#3/Sept.’93 (Lianos, POB 8343, Athens 
(Omonia), GR-10010, Greece) 18pp. inter- 
national sex/contacts zine, "for liberal- 
minded people who desire an open ex- 
change of ideas and opinions." Sample 
copies are $10. 


THE OTHER ISRAEL 

#58/Sept.’93 (I.C.1.P.P., POB 2542, Holon 
58125, Israel) is the 12pp. newsletter of the 
Israeli Council for Israeli-Palestinian Peace. 
This issue covers the period immediately 
leading up to the signing of the Israeli- 
PLO peace agreement, including the seven- 
day Israeli military bombardment of civil- 
ians in southern Lebanon, which drove 
hundreds of thousands from their homes. 
The title article is "Hope reborn.” Subscrip- 
tions are $30/year (6 issues). 


OUT WEST 

#24/Fall 93 (10522 Brunswick Rd., Grass 
Valley, CA 95945) is a homey, 40-page 
family-produced tabloid featuring road- 
travel coverage of the western U.S., includ- 
ing natural, cultural, and historical points 
of interest. Subscriptions to this quarterly 
are $9.95 /year. 


PAGANS FOR PEACE 

#60/May & #61/Sept.’93 A.D.A. (POB 
2205, Clearbrook, B.C. V2T 3X8, Canada) 
14pp. newsletter for socially-activist pagans. 
Subscriptions are $10/year (6 issues). 
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PARANOIA 

#2/Fall 93 (POB 3570, Cranston, RI 
02910) is a new 28-page zine subtitled 
"The Conspiracy Reader." This second 
(and much improved) issue dredges up a 
reprint of John Judge’s very interesting 
"Jonestown: Death cult or CIA conspir- 
acy?" (from Critique), along with material 
on CIA drug-running, the JFK assassina- 
tion, and the origins of AIDS. Subscrip- 
tions are $12/year (4 issues). 


PLAZM 

#5/undated (1101 SW Washington, Suite 
124, Portland, OR. 97205) is a visually 
impressively 80-page art quarterly, now in 
oversized magazine format, featuring short 
essays & fiction along with lots of strong 
graphics "dedicated to the unrestricted ex- 
pression of ideas." This issue includes a 
primer on NAFTA by David Morris, and 
interviews with Rico Martinez, Iggy Pop, 
L7 and several Earth First!ers. Send $4.50 
for a sample copy; subscriptions are 
$25/year. 


POINT OF VIEW 

V0l.26,#6/Oct.23,'93 (POB 99530, Cleve- 
land, OH 44199) is a fortnightly 4pp. news- 
letter of media and political commentary 
for the Cleveland area. Subscriptions are 
$35/year. 


THE POOR, THE BAD & THE ANGRY 
#1/undated 288 21st St. #31, San Fran- 
cisco, CA. 94110) is an uncompromising 
new "anti-state communist" journal with 
the straight-away subtitle, "A Magazine 
for Power-Hungry Proletarians." This first 
issue announces in no uncertain terms _ 
where the production group sits 
stands—against reformist leftism, national 
liberation movements and unions—and 
what it promotes—the destruction of com- 
modity relations and the emergence of au- 
thentic human community." Contents in- 
clude accounts of "Some actions we’ve 
taken" (leafleting and postering), another 
account of "L.A. 92: The context of a pro- 
letarian uprising," and more information 
on "The unknown insurrection: The armed 
uprising and workers’ councils in Iraq, 
1991." This magazine is not for the faint- 
of-heart reformist set. Well recommended, 
despite the heavy doses of Marxist rheto- 
ric which, unfortunately, come as a pack- 
age deal along with the more clearsighted, 
anarchic spirit. Send a contribution for a 
sample copy. 


THE PORTLAND ALLIANCE 
Vol.13,#6/June thru #10/Oct.’93 (2807 SE 
Stark, Portland, OR. 97214) is a 16pp. 
"Progressive Community News" monthly 
tabloid. Issue #6 includes a piece titled 
"Mounting the counter-offensive" covering 
the fight against anti-gay the Oregon 
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Citizen’s Alliance. Issue #8 includes an 
account of a police attack on a Portland 
anarchist gathering. Subscriptions are 
$20/year. 


PRACTICAL ANARCHY 

#7/Spring 93 (Chuck Munson, 16 N. But- 
ler St. #2, Madison, WI. 53703) is a 28- 
page zine now focussing on anarchist news, 
reviews and resources. This issue includes 
Liz Highleyman’s account of "Anarchists at 
the March on Washington," and contribu- 
tions to a discussion on "Anarchy and 
women" from Lorraine Schein and Bob 
Black. Send $1 for a sample copy; subscrip- 
tions are $5/4 issues. 


THE PRISM 

Vol.4,#4/May thru #9/Nov.’93 (POB 
16025, Chapel Hill, NC 27516) is an 8-page 
alternative liberal-left tabloid of local 
"community...news and views." Send an 
SASE for a sample copy. 


PRISON LEGAL NEWS 

Vol.4,#8/Aug. thru #10/Oct.’93 (POB 
1684, Lake Worth, FL 33460) is a helpful 
16pp. monthly newsletter for prisoners 
focussing on the state of Washington. Sub- 
scriptions are now $12/year. 


PRISON NEWS SERVICE 

#40/Mar.-April 93 (POB 5052, Stn. A, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada MSW 1W4) 12pp. 
tabloid covering North American prison 
issues. Cover price is $1.50; suggested sub- 
scription rate is $10/year (6 issues). 


PROFANE EXISTENCE 

#19-20/Summer ’93 (POB 8722, Minneap- 
olis, MN. 55408) is a 48-page double issue 
of this anarcho-punk tabloid. This issue 
features the production collective’s "Anar- 
chy, punk and utopia,” lots of anarchist 
news, letters, columns and reviews, plus a 
new "On Gogol Blvd" section and a band 
interview with Dog Faced Hermans. Sam- 
ple copies are $3 postpaid. 


PR WATCH 

#1/Oct.-Dec.’93 (3318 Gregory St., Madi- 
son, WI 53711) is an important new 12- 
page newsletter of "Public Interest Report- 
ing on the Public Relations Industry," cer- 
tainly one of the pillars of capitalist ideo- 
logical strength. This issue includes a story 
on "Spies for hire-Mongoven, Biscoe & 
Duchin, Inc." in which editor John Stauber 
explores the tactics of "PR" firms for hire 
which specialize in "defeating activist caus- 
es." Subscriptions are $60/year. 


PUBLICSFEAR 

#1 and #2/undated (118 East 4th St. #19, 
New York, NY 10003) is an impressive, 
well-produced 72 to 80-page art-litmag. 
The first issue includes editor Pamela 
Evinski’s "Taking sex on sports radio," 
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Gareth Jones’ "Sandra Bernhard and/in 
London," and Julie Lasky on John 
Cheever’s journals. The second issue in- 
cludes Gareth Jones on "Real life in 
Maracaibo," Pamela Evinski on Madonna, 
and some amusing (though fairly unexcep- 
tional) "New York City emergency room 
stories." No price listed. 


PUCK 

#9/Winter 92-93 (900 Tennessee, Studio 
15, San Francisco, CA 94107) is an 80-page 
"Unofficial Journal of the Irrepressible," a 
nicely-produced anthology crossing the 
aesthetics of computer art/design with the 
lumpen literature of litzines. There’s poet- 
ry, fiction, rantings and almost illogical 
ravings woven together in this semiannual 
package. Subscriptions are $10/year. 


QUEER ZINE EXPLOSION 

#8/April(?) & #9/Sept.’93 (Larry-Bob, 
Box 591275, SF., CA. 94159-1275) 8pp. of 
queer and related zine reviews! An apt 
name for this surprisingly long listing. Send 
two 29¢ stamps for a copy. 


RECLAIMING NEWSLETTER 
#51/Summer & #52/Autumn 793 (POB 
14404, San Francisco, CA. 94114) 36pp. 
pagan newsletter "working to unify spirit 
and politics." Subscriptions are $6-$25/year 
(4 issues). 


RED AND BLACK 

#23//Winter 93 (POB 12, Quaama, 
N.S.W. 2550, Australia) is a small-format, 
48-page journal. This issue includes W. 
Bradley’s "The new political context" (an 
analysis and critique of liberalism), R 
Kostelanetz’s amusing account of his expe- 
rience in "Teaching & the ‘non-standard’ 
writer," and T. Doyle’s fairly correct (but at 
times tedious) account of "Dissent and the 
environment: A defence of critique within 
social movements" (based on his own expe- 
rience in criticizing mainstream bureaucrat- 
ic environmentalism). Subscriptions are 
$6/year (2 issues). 


ROLLERDERBY 

#11 & #13/undated (131A Duboce, San 
Francisco, CA 94103) is an unusual, 
unpaginated magazine exploring relation- 
ships, fantasies, poses and dreams with a 
no-holds-barred openness (and at times 
painful honesty) most publications won’t 
touch. Issue #13 includes Jim Goad’s 
rough-edged description of epilepsy titled 
"Spastic invasion," and editor Lisa 
Carver/Suckdog’s paean titled "Why I want 
to rape Olivia Newton-John;" along with 
interviews (on being a father figure, on 
incest, on childhood violence, etc.) and 
reviews. Cover price is $3 (checks to Lisa 
Carver). 
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RSVP 

#11 & #12/undated (Tad Davies, 821 
Highview Ave., Manhattan Beach, CA. 
90266) is a 52-page "co-op publication of 
writers and a publisher concerned about 
freedom issues of many different views," 
with a fair number of anarchists and anti- 
authoritarians involved. Issue #11 includes 
contributions from 24 different writers on a 
variety of subjects from technology to the 
nature of capitalism & socialism. Issue #12 
focusses on the importance of Factsheet 
Five for the "freedom issues" milieu, in- 
cluding an account of FF history by original 
publisher Mike Gunderloy, excerpts from 
an interview with current FF publisher Seth 
Friedman, and Seth Friedman’s own ac- 
count of "the rescue of Factsheet Five." 
Both issues include special sections of re- 
printed articles on the theme of "Kops as 
Killers." Subscriptions are $16/year (8 is- 
sues + occasional bonus issues). 


SALON 

#20/Summer ’93 (305 W. Magnolia Ste. 
386, Fort Collins, CO 80521) is a thick, 
unpaginated, photocopied zine chock full 
of short contributions from a wide range of 
writers and artists. Subtitled "A Journal of 
Aesthetics," the highlights of this issue are 
Linda Thompson’s "Waco, another perspec- 
tive" and a reprint of John Dingell III’s 
"Licensed to slaughter" (from Incite Infor- 
mation), both on the Branch Davidian 
massacre. Sample copies are $5. 


ST. LOUIS JOURNALISM REVIEW 
#158/July-Aug. & #160/undated (8380 
Olive Blvd., St. Louis, MO. 63132) is a 20- 
page tabloid "Critique of Metropolitan 
News Media and Events, and as such is of 
the longest running journalism reviews in 
the US. For a time twenty years ago, jour- 
nalism reviews sprouted in scores of cities 
in order to provide critical coverage of the 
manufacture and manipulation of main- 
stream news media. Now only a handful 
remain. Issue #158 includes "A survey of 
media criticism" giving a grand overview of 
journalism reviews in the U.S. Issue #160 
includes an interview with environmental 
lawyer Lewis Green who contends that the 
recent record flooding in the St. Louis area 
“was 100% manmade" as a result of crimi- 
nal development policies pursued over the 
last 25 years, along with a report from a 
Russian scientist (who supervised the 
"clean-up" after the Chernobyl reactor 
disaster) on the ensuing cover-up by what 
he calls the "united international atomic 
mafia," of the magnitude of the dangers 
from the radiation released. Subscriptions 
are $25/year (10 issues). 


SHIT HAPPY 
#3/undated (Adam Bregman, 11338 Joffre 


St., L.A., CA. 90049) is another incredibly 
lively, thoughtful & enjoyable issue of this 
28-page zine which shouldn’t be missed! 
This time there are articles including "I ran 
for mayor of L.A." (as one of the 24 "offi- 
cial" candidates on the ballot), a very per- 
sonal story of "Falling in love and watching 
it fall to pieces," an account of "The Ca- 
cophony Society" (participants in bizarre 
adventures in the L.A. area), and a hilari- 
ous piece titled "The clowns" (featuring 
"Asswipe the Clown"). The best issue yet of 
this excellent zine! Send $2 for a copy 
today. 


SIPAPU 

Vol.23,#2/undated (Noel Peattie, 23311 
County Rd. 88, Winters, CA. 95694) 16pp. 
"newsletter for librarians, collectors, and 
others interested in the alternative press." 
Samples $4. 


SKEPTICAL INQUIRER 
Vol.17,#4/Summer 1993 (Box 703, Buffalo, 
NY 14226-0703) is the well-produced, 116- 
page quarterly "Journal of the Committee 
for the Scientific Investigation of Claims 
of the Paranormal." Although its writers 
usually promote a dogmatic scientism in 
their approaches (they are all decidedly 
not "skeptical" regarding their apparently 
shared scientific rationalist metaphysics), 
they nevertheless successfully provide 
plenty of evidence to debunk many of the 
non-scientific targets that they investigate 
and analyze. This issue features Martin 
Gardner’s regular column titled "Notes of 
a Fringe-Watcher" on "The false memory 
syndrome," Fernando Saravi’s analysis of 
"The right hemisphere: An esoteric clos- 
et?" and James Reich, Jr. on "The eyewit- 
ness: Imperfect interface between stimuli 
and story." Also included is "Lee 
Loevinger’s highly uninsightful review of 
Daniel Seligman’s A Question of Intelli- 
gence: The IQ Debate in America, in which 
he completely fails to consider the strate- 
gic authoritarian political function per- 
formed by the reduction of the general 
concept of intelligence to the ideology of 
the statistically-defined IQ. The unsophis- 
ticated (too often bludgeoning) "skepti- 
cism" of this journal can frequently be 
irritating, but it remains highly recom- 
mended, simply because it performs a 
unique and important function in this all 
too gullible society. Subscriptions are 
$25/year. 


SLAM 

#5/Sept.-Oct.’93 (POB 4809, Alexandria, 
VA. 22303) is an unpaginated anarcho- 
punkzine subtitled "Music, culture, politics 
and opinion from the underground," and 
filled with readable news, commentary and 
some of the better zine reviews I’ve seen. 


Copies are $2 postpaid (checks to Tom 
Wheeler). 


SMALL MAGAZINE REVIEW 

#1/June thru #5/Oct.’93 (POB 100, Para- 
dise, CA. 95967) is a new 24 to 32-page 
review of small press magazines with a 
focus on the literary side of publishing. The 
first issue features SMR publisher Len 
Fulton on "Small magazines in the ’90s," 
along with columns including "Speer on 
mags," "Computer helper," and Bob 
Grumman’s "Experioddica"—relocated 
from the original Factsheet 5. Issue #5 
includes a column by Merritt Clifton on his 
reflections on "Twenty years of collating.” 
Subscriptions are $20/year (12 issues). 


SMALL PRESS REVIEW 

#245/June thru #250/Nov.’93 (POB 100, 
Paradise, CA. 95967) 16-24pp. review of 
small press poetry and fiction. Subscrip- 
tions are $20/year (12 issues). 


SOCIAL ANARCHISM 

#18/1993 (2743 Maryland Ave., Baltimore, 
MD. 21218) is a journal-sized, 96-page 
"Magazine of Current Anarchist Writing.” 
This issue includes Howard Ehrlich on 
"Los Angeles, 1992—The lessons revisited," 
Tom Knoche’s overview of anarchist com- 
munity organizing titled "Organizing com- 
munities," Mark Leier’s (unintentionally) 
farcical "Anarchism and existentialism," and 
Kingsley Widmer’s penetrating analysis of 
"Eco-anarchism, unto primitivism." A selec- 
tion of poems and book reviews (one of 
the stronger elements of this publication) 
complete this issue. Worthwhile picking up. 
Sample copies are $3.50; subscriptions are 
$10/2 years (4 issues). 


SOCIETY AND NATURE 

#3/undated (Subscription Services, POB 
637, Littleton, CO. 80160-0637) is a new 
218-page academic-style journal subtitled 
"The International Journal of Political 
Ecology." This issue focusses on "The State 
and an Ecological Society," especially with 
regard to libertarian municipalism, with 
contributors including Takis Fotopoulos, 
Murray Bookchin, Howard Hawkins, Dave 
Foreman(!), and Janet Biehl (who has 
written on the degradation of green politics 
in Germany). For anyone interested in the 
most sophisticated of the green theorists, 
this is the place to be. Subscriptions are 
$20/year (3 issues). 


THE SOLAR AGE HEMP PAPER RE- 
PORT j 

unnumbered/Fall ’93 (Box 610, Peterstown, 
WV 24963) 4pp. newsletter advocating 
reestablishment of the hemp industry. No 
price given. 
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Alternative Press Magazines 


SOUTHERN LIBERTARIAN 
MESSENGER 

Vol.21,#11/Mar. thru Vol.22,#4/Aug,’93 
(Rt.10 Box 52A, Florence, SC. 29501) is a 
6-8pp. photocopied, right-wing "libertarian" 
news-clipping collection. Subscriptions are 
$6/year (12 issues). 


THE STUDENT INSURGENT 
Vol.4,#2/June 2, 93 (Erb Memorial Un- 
ion, Suite One, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, OR 97403) is an 8-page multicultural 
student newspaper. Subscriptions are 
$10/year. 


SUBTERRANEAN 

Vol.3,#2/undated (POB 57183, Lincoln, 
NE. 6850S) 9pp. zine aiming to be "an 
open forum for your thoughts and opin- 
ions." Send $2 for a copy. 


TAPROOT REVIEWS 

#3/Fall 93 (Burning Press, POB 585, 
Lakewood, OH 44107) is an impressively 
produced 24-page tabloid quarterly of re- 
views and excerpts focussing on literary/ 
poetry zines and chapbooks. Poetry in this 
issue includes Denise Duhamel’s "The 
Poetry Industry," Theo van Doesburg’s "X- 
Images," Robert Peters’ "Elderly Dying 
AIDS Victim," and Johanna Drucker’s 
untitled visual/poetic/rant on visual poetry! 
A unique publication that should be covet- 
ed by all poets not lost in the labyrinths of 
academe. Subscriptions are $10/year. 


THIRD WORLD RESOURCES 
Vol.9,#3/July-Sept. & #4/Oct.-Dec.’93 
(Data Center, 464 19th St., Oakland, CA. 
94612) 24pp. informative "quarterly review 
of resources from & about the Third 
World." Subscriptions are $35/2 years. 


THORA-ZINE 

#3/undated (POB 571562, Houston, TX 
77257-1562) is an impressively 
thick—though unpaginated—music zine 
focussing on interviews with bands like Cop 
Shoot Cop, The Pharcyde, and NOFX. Of 
special interest in this issue are an interest- 
ing collection of promotional "Show flyers" 
and a short-answer interview with one of 
our collaborators, collage-artist James 
Koehnline. Samples are $3; subscriptions 
are $15/6 issues. 


TOUCHPOINT 

Vol.6,#3/July & #4/Oct.’93 (POB 408, 
Chloride, AZ. 86431) is a 10pp. non-mo- 
nogamous contact service newsletter. Single 
issues are $4. 


TURNING THE TIDE 

Vol.6,#3/May-June thru double issue #5- 
6/Oct.-Dec.’93 (POB 1990, Burbank, CA. 
91507) is a 12pp. tabloid "Anti-Racism 
Newsletter" published by People Against 
Racist Terror. Issue #3 features articles on 
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abortion rights, hate crimes, anti-gay and 
anti-women actions. The double issue’s 
theme is "Hawaiian sovereignty." Subscrip- 
tions are $7.50/year (6 issues). 


TWISTED IMAGE 

#48/June thru #50/Aug.’93 (1630 Univer- 
sity Ave. Apt.26, Berkeley, CA. 94703) 
always amusing 10pp. comics zine pub- 
lished by Ace Backwords. Check one out if 
you haven’t seen his work! Sample copies 
are $2; subscriptions are $20/year (12 is- 
sues). 


UTNE READER 

#58/July-Aug thru #60/Nov.-Dec.’93 (Box 
1974, Marion, OH. 43305) is a 152-page 
"alternative press" reader for left-liberals, 
concentrating on reprinting the more main- 
stream side of the alternative press. The 
July-Aug. issue’s theme is "The New Sexual 
Revolution." The Sept.-Oct. issue’s is on 
"Socially Responsible Business," as if such a 
thing actually existed. The Nov.-Dec. issue 
includes a cover story section on "Food 
Guilt,” along with Anne Powers’ "Queer in 
the streets, straight in the sheets (reprinted 
from the Village Voice), and Monte 
Paulsen’s "The politics of cancer" (from the 
Detroit Metro Times). Subscriptions are 
$18/year (6 issues). 


THE VOICE OF THE ANVIL 
unnumbered/Sept., Oct. & Nov.’93 
(Church of the Iron Oak, Inc., Aquarian 
Tabernacle Church, POB 060672, Palm 
Bay, FL 32906-0672) is a 10pp. "networking 
tool for the greater Wiccan/Pagan commu- 
nity of Florida." For a sample copy send $1 
+ a 29¢ stamp; subscriptions are $6/year 
(12 issues). 


WASHINGTON REPORT 

Vol.14,#6/June thru #11/Nov.’93 (Editors 
Release Service, POB 10309, St. Peters- 
burg, FL. 33733) 4pp. homophobic, right- 
wing monthly newsletter "dedicated to 
exposing the Washington standards of 
greed, corruption, self-indulgence..." Sub- 
scriptions are $25/year. 


WDR/WORLD DOMINATION REVIEW 
#8/Fall 93 & #9/Winter 93-94 (Larry & 
Sandra Taylor, 5825 Balsam Rd. #4, Madi- 
son, WI. 53711) 8pp. bizarre humor "Jour- 
nal of Amateur of Amateur Paranoia." 
Sample copies are $2; subscriptions are 
$4/4 issues. 


WIND CHILL FACTOR 

#9/July 93 (POB 81961, Chicago, IL. 
60681) Those folks at Wind Chill sure 
know how to pack a lot of info in their 40 
page zine. Issue #9 has an article on the 
Red Army Faction destroying a newly built 
prison in Weiterstadt, Germany, an enter- 
taining article on sex and birth control, 
thoughts of a Chicago taxi cab driver enti- 
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tled "Travellin," an interesting discussion 
on hacking and phreaking, an article on 
Randolph Street Gallery holding a graffiti 
discussion/party/festival, and a 3-page 
Anarchist Black Cross spread, not to men- 
tion anarchist news, letters, general may- 
hem, and much more. $1 for a copy. 


WOMENSTRUGGLE 

Vol.1,4#1/Summer & #2/Fall 93 (POB 
54115, Minneapolis, MN 55454) is a new 
20-page "Newsjournal of women’s activism 
and resistance across cultures." The first 
issue features coverage of "The rape in 
Bosnia." Subscriptions are $10/year. 


WU WEI 

#6/Nov.’92 & #7/May ’93 (Oscar Stern, 
POB 1267 FDR Sta., New York, NY 
10022-1267) is an unpaginated art-comic 
zine with a strong messages. Sample copies 
are $1. 


YELLO SUBMARINE ZINE 

#XXVII-L, #4 & #5/undated (POB 81, 
Elmira, NY 14902-0081) is a 32-page zine 
of comics, reviews and reprints (from publi- 
cations including Meshuggah, The Cherotic 
Revolutionary, The Shadow & The 
Match!), unfortunately in tiny print. Issue 
#4 includes an interesting personal account 
of "Cultural subversion"—through "anar- 
chistic technology"—by Frank Moore (re- 
printed from The Cherotic Revolutionary), 
as well as the scathing "A note of apprecia- 
tion from the rich" (from Magpie). Sample 
copies are $1.50. 


THE ZINE 

#1/July thru #3/Sept.’93 (POB 288, Shere, 
Guildford, Surrey GUS 9JS, England) is a 
glossy & colorful 100-page "open access” 
monthly "for the young of all social groups 
to say and show what they want," formerly 
titled Charlottes Mag. Full of short 
pieces—fiction, poetry, articles, comix, pho- 
tos, etc. most all contributed by readers, 
this professionally produced magazine 
needs to be seen to be fully appreciated. 
Issue #3 includes shorts like "The surplus 
generation?" and "Riot grrrl talks back," a 
further episode of "London rent boy," and 
"Looksism sucks," along with plenty of 
music coverage and free classified ads at 
the end, this mag is definitely worth check- 
ing out for kids of any age. Subscriptions 
are now £42.36/year. 


ZINES! 

Vol.3,#2/Summer ’93 (Christopher Martin, 
221 N Blvd., Richmond, VA 23220-4033) is 
an interesting 12-page zine of zine com- 
mentary. This issue includes criticism of 
original Factsheet Five editor Mike 
Gunderloy’s opinion of the new Gray Ar- 
eas magazine and a few extended, informa- 
tive zine reviews. Samples are $1 (cash). 
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Clinton, Quigley 
and Conspiracy 


From page 69 


campus in Army fatigues. 

Between Quigley and his Georgetown 
connections, Fulbright and his Rhodes Trust 
connections, and Clinton’s keen interest in 
his own political power, it’s not surprising 
that the big, bearded, amiable Clinton be- 
came a Rhodes Scholar in 1968 and went off 
to spend two years at Oxford. Here he par- 
ticipated in one or more demonstrations 
against U.S. policy in Vietnam in front of the 
American embassy, and used his connections 
to stay out of the draft. After Oxford he 
went to Yale Law School. In the fall of 1972 
he directed McGovern’s campaign in Texas. 
He ran for Congress in Arkansas in 1974 
after finishing Yale, but barely lost. Then he 
taught law in Arkansas until 1976, when he 
was elected state attorney general after run- 
ning unopposed. That year he also headed 
up the state campaign for Jimmy Carter. 
Two years later he won the race for gover- 
nor. 

The anti-war sentiments among Clinton’s 
Oxford colleagues did not produce an antipa- 
thy toward the CIA. Robert Earl, later an 
assistant to Oliver North at the National 
Security Council, was one of these col- 
leagues. And while governor, Clinton was 
aware that an airfield in Mena, Arkansas 
played a major role in secret contra logistics 
involving gun and drug running. Clinton’s 
brother Roger hung out with drug pilot 
Barry Seal and was convicted on a cocaine 
possession charge, the governor’s security 
chief is being sued for an alleged Mena- 
related frame-up, and many believe that 
there were cover-ups by both state and 
federal agencies. 


BILL CLINTON is promoted as the first 
baby boomer and anti-war activist in the 
White House. Yet I was also these things, 
and I cannot identify with Clinton at all. In 
order for this piece to make any sense, it’s 
important that I show how two different 
anti-war protesters might have stood togeth- 
er in a demonstration for different reasons, 
after arriving from different directions. 

To begin with, one has to divide the stu- 
dent movement into two periods, before and 
after 1968. This year was pivotal: the McCar- 
thy campaign, the RFK and MLK assassina- 
tions, the police riot in Chicago. Anti-war 
protesters on conservative campuses such as 
my University of Southern California and 
Clinton’s Georgetown, were almost always 
bona fide prior to 1968. There was no per- 
centage in it otherwise, as the polls were 
overwhelmingly in favor of U.S. involvement 
in Vietnam. At USC I organized a peaceful 
draft card turn-in ceremony in 1968. We 
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were physically ejected from the campus by 
fraternity boys, and had to continue in a 
church across the street, where the frat rats 
feared to tread. A poll by our student news- 
paper showed that most students agreed with 
the fraternity. At USC, and the same was 
probably true of Georgetown, a student 
politician couldn’t get more than a handful 
of votes by taking an anti-war position. 

In 1969 everything suddenly changed. 
Major anti-war organizing efforts appeared 
on campus, coordinated through national 
networks. I guessed that these new activists, 
who seemed to come out of nowhere to 
organize the Vietnam Moratorium, were 
former McCarthy-Kennedy campaign work- 
ers. Although I had been co-chairman of our 
SDS chapter the previous year, these were 
all new faces to me. I was astounded and a 
little suspicious. Everything had turned 
around completely: now no student politician 
could hope to win without the long hair, the 
beads and sandals, and speaking at freshmen 
orientation by abandoning the lectern and 
sitting on the edge of the stage, “rapping” to 
them movement-style. 

When it came time to confront the draft, 
these same student politicians used their 
mysterious connections to get out the easy 
way. Sometimes they pulled strings to secure 
a place in the overbooked National Guard, 
but most got out clean. Almost half of all 
undergraduate men were released when the 
first lottery was held at the end of the year, 
which of course brought our anti-draft move- 
ment to a halt. I now refer to my 1969 expe- 
rience as the “Sam Hurst syndrome,” after 
the articulate and good-looking student body 
president who sat on the edge of the stage 
and rode into power on the post-1968 wave. 
It’s my euphemism for slick, well-disguised 
self-interest and a great head of hair. 

I noticed that new students could not tell 
the difference between Sam Hurst’s activism 
and mine. Students with safe lottery numbers 
sadistically inquired about my number—they 
would find it amusing if my number was also 
safe, now that I had been convicted for 
refusing induction. It was every man for 
himself. Then it got worse. By September 
1970 the big movement on campus centered 
on Timothy Leary’s old colleague Richard 
Alpert, who now called himself Baba Ram 
Dass and told overflow crowds that the best 
way to do revolution was to sit in the lotus 
position and do nothing. Soon Rennie Davis 
of Chicago Eight fame was spending his time 
puppy-dogging a teenaged guru from India. 
Within another year there was no discernible 
movement at all, just embarrassing burnouts 
like the Weather Underground and eventual- 
ly the Symbionese Liberation Army, which 
kidnapped and brainwashed Patty Hearst. 

Bill Clinton is even slicker than Sam 
Hurst. His anti-war activism, as well as 
everything else he did, developed from a 
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focused interest in his own future. After 1968 
it would have been unthinkable for Clinton 
to ignore the anti-war movement and face 
political obsolescence—not because of his 
revulsion over carpet bombing, but because 
it was time to hedge his bets. Clinton is not 
an intellectual, he’s merely very clever. A 
clever person can manipulate his environ- 
ment, while an intellectual can project be- 
yond it and, for example, identify with the 
suffering of the Vietnamese people. But this 
involves some risk, whereas power politics is 
the art of pursuing the possible and minimiz- 
ing this risk. 

Almost everything that happened to the 
student movement is best explained without 
conspiracy theories. There are, however, 
some bits of curious evidence that should be 
briefly mentioned. Each of these alone does- 
n’t amount to much, but taken together they 
suggest that something more was 
happening—the possibility that by 1969 a 
significant sector of the ruling class had 
decided to buy into the counterculture for 
purposes of manipulation and control: 


© Student leaders James Kunen’® and Carl 
Oglesby” both report that in the summer 
of 1968, the organization Business Interna- 
tional, which had links to the CIA, sent 
high-level representatives to meet with 
SDS. These people wanted to help orga- 
nize demonstrations for the upcoming 
conventions in Chicago and Miami. SDS 
refused the offer, but the experience con- 
vinced Oglesby that the ruling class was at 
war with itself, and he began developing 
his Yankee-Cowboy theory. 

@ Tom Hayden, who by 1986 was defending 
his state assembly seat against those trying 
to oust him because of his anti-war record, 
was quoted as saying that while he was 
protesting against the Vietnam War, he 
was also cooperating with U.S. intelligence 
agents. 

@ The CIA was of course involved with LSD 
testing, but there is also evidence that it 
was later involved in the distribution of 
LSD within the counterculture. 

@ Feminist leader Gloria Steinem” and 
congressman Allard Lowenstein both had 
major CIA connections. Lowenstein was 
president of the National Student Associa- 
tion, which was funded by the CIA until 
exposed by Ramparts magazine in 1967. 
He and another NSA officer, Sam Brown, 
were key organizers behind the 1969 Viet- 
nam Moratorium. (In 1977 Brown be- 
came the director of ACTION under 
Jimmy Carter; his activism, which was 
more intense and more sincere than 
Clinton’s, didn’t hurt his career either.) 

@ Symbionese Liberation Army leader Don- 
ald DeFreeze appears to have been condi- 
tioned in a behavior modification program 
sponsored by elements of U.S. intelligence.» 

® The CIA has a long history of infiltrating 
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@ The CIA has a long history of infiltrating 
international organizations, from labor to 


students to religion. I submit that if an 
anti-war activist was involved in this type 
of international jet-setting, the burden is 
on them to show that they were not com- 
promised. Clinton comes close to assuming 
this burden. 


THE MAJOR POINT here is that by 1969, 
protest was not necessarily anti-Establish- 
ment. When thousands of students are in the 
streets every day, and the troops you sent to 
Vietnam are deserting, sooner or later it’s 
going to cut into your profits. If you can’t 
beat them, then you have to co-opt them. 
Clinton’s mentors and sponsors realized this, 
Clinton himself sensed the shift, and until 
more evidence is available it’s fair to assume 
that his anti-war activity was at a minimum 
self-serving, and perhaps even duplicitous. 

How else can we explain why he has 
recently embraced the very organizations 
who got us into Vietnam in the first place? 
He joined the Council on Foreign Relations 
in 1989, attended a Bilderberg meeting in 
1991, is currently a member of the Trilateral 
Commission, and has appointed numerous 
Rhodes Scholars, CFR members, and 
Trilateralists to key positions. These are the 
very groups whose historical roots, according 
to Quigley, are essentially conspiratorial and 
antidemocratic. A cynic would say that 
Clinton appropriated from Quigley what he 
needed—which was a precise description of 
where the power is—and ignored those 
aspects of Quigley that did not fit his agen- 
da. He may have read a book or two by 
Quigley, but he didn’t inhale them. 

On February 2, when Clinton’s nominee 
for CIA director was asked some polite 
questions, Senator John Chafee (R-RI) joked 


about what he called “a Mafia that’s taking 
‘over the administration.” Be sure to smile 


when you say that, Senator. The new direc- 
tor, R. James Woolsey, was an early support- 
er of the contras and served as defense 
attorney for Michael Ledeen and Charles E. 
Allen, he has Georgetown-CSIS connections, 
and he’s a Rhodes Scholar, CFR member, 
and Yale Law School graduate, several years 
ahead of Clinton. Yale, of course, is thick 
with CIA connections.”’ The new CIA direc- 
tor was close to Brent Scowcroft at the Bush 
White House, and is a director of America’s 
eighth largest defense corporation, Martin 
Marietta, whose contracts include the Peace- 
keeper (MX) missile and the Brilliant Peb- 
bles “Star Wars” interceptors. 

It’s becoming clear that on inauguration 
day we merely had a changing of the guard. 
But it’s still the same old team at headquar- 
ters, wherever that is, and you won’t find any 
television cameras there. Ultimately, then, 
Clinton’s references to Quigley are worth as 
much as his anti-war record. And both are 
worth nothing at all. 
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Twenty- 


Nothing 


From page 35 


we blithely file away the hours in your office complexes, 
listening dutifully to Madonna on the official radio. Never 
again could we read your newspapers uncritically, assuming 
their contents bore any relation to what went on in the world. 
Our entire generational compass was recalibrated instantly 
with one glimpse into the working of the machine: we were 
now outside, our tastes and thoughts automatically condemned 
by a smug alliance of hippies and businessmen. 

We have lived apart from you from that day to this. 

It is this experience you will never understand, nor will your 
cooptations, your manufactured replicas ever bring us back to 
the fold. Our resistance is not a hairstyle or a Nirvana record 
or even a leather jacket with safety pins. You have created in 
us an implacable enemy of the worst kind: a foe that under- 
stands how your cultural machinery works, who you are not 
physically capable of retrieving. 

You wonder about the nature of the “twenty-somethings”: 
here’s your answer. We are Twenty-Nothing, forever lost to 
your suburban platitudes; lost to the simple blather of your 
TV; deaf to your non-politics; hopelessly estranged from your 
cult of ‘professionalism,’ the brain-deadening architecture of 
your office complexes. We no longer flinch when the tough 
guys on the screen point their weapons our way. Nor do we 
nod, stomachs growling, when your intelligentsia instruct us in 
the fine points of indeterminacy. Our youth has been a 
classroom of resistance in which we have learned how to free 
ourselves from the grasp of your understanding, your manipu- 
lation. 

Although your anointed authorities may not take it into 
account when they do their “studies” of the young, there is a 
vast cultural resistance underway. Your best and brightest 
want nothing to do with you. We were too cynical too young 
about your motives, your politics, your TV, your bad 
rock’n’roll. This is a generation that will never again cooper- 
ate, will never make your coffee with equanimity or discuss 
happily the latest doings of your favorite sitcom characters. 

Thus we proclaim your American Century at an end, with a 
shrug of distaste rather than the bang you had counted on. We 
are a generation that finally says No to your favorite institu- 
tions: not only will we not fight for oil, but we don’t believe 
anything that you broadcast, we avoid your malls, we don’t 
care about the free play of signifiers on your cable TV. And 
you can never be rid of us. Your feverish attempts at 
cooptation have begun far too late; too many will have 
defected long before your latest youth look (it’s “grunge” this 
time, isn’t it?) hits the malls this spring. However you may 
demographically turn matters about in the future to convince 
yourselves that youth just isn’t capable of your sophistication, 
your idealism, your credit limits, we’ll be out there, slowly 
corroding the machine, filing down the teeth of the gears, 
readying your historical epitaphs. 

You will believe what you choose to believe, and you will go 
on using your telephone surveys and your public-opinion polls 
to rationalize it. But then again, we don’t care. We know who 
we are, no matter what labels you choose for us. Now leave us 
alone. 
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Alternative Press Books 


Covert Culture 


Review by Luke McGuff 


Covert Culture Sourcebook: A Guide to Fringe 
Culture by Richard Kadrey (St. Martin’s Press, 
New York, NY, 1993) 216pp. $12.95 paper. 


Covert Culture Sourcebook is that is 
lives up to its name so well. As a 
sourcebook, it’s excellent. The reviews are 
prime blurbomats, cunning, punning and 
enthusiastic. Contained within these pages 
you'll find listings for types of zines, music 
and videos that you likely didn’t even know 
existed. Kadrey, his fellow reviewers, and 
even I hope you plunk down some hard 
earned beer money to open up some new 
doors of perception, so to speak. 

My complaints begin with the title. The 
introduction says “sometimes hot edges fuse, 
creating something wild and new—the birth 
of a hopeful monster.” Then why call it 
something as furtive as “covert culture”? I 
call it parallel culture (itself too mannered), 
taken from an essay by Vaclav Havel, “Six 
Asides about Culture,” in Living in Truth. 
The parallel culture of Czechoslovakia was 
not necessarily political in intent; it was 
simply the unapproved. People “were led to 
it exclusively by the narrow-mindedness of a 
regime which tolerates practically nothing.” 
In Czechoslovakia, the difference between 
the two cultures was state censorship. In 
America, the difference is economic, the 
economies of scale that ruin choice and 
bring to culture a consistency as determined 
as a McDonalds hamburger. 

Yes, we need a parallel culture, an ex- 
panding chaos of margins and fusing 
microgenres, a heat death of the 
monoculture into a million babbling voices. 
The people whose creations are listed in 
Covert Culture Sourcebook have taken, for as 
many reasons as there are days in the uni- 
verse, that first step of pushing back the 
media onslaught, the ravening maw of 
monoculture that endlessly proposes and 
disposes new trends, new fashionable com- 
modities to keep you ever interested and 
feeling engaged in your consumption. They 
have begun to act as creators, and ceased to 
think as victims, in a step towards freedom. 

My second concern with this book, my 
second reason for calling it a failure, is that 
Kadrey in no way encourages the readers of 
his book to take that step, there is no “how 
to” to this book. 

When mentioned at all, the direct cultural 
action of the parallel culture is passed over 


Pp erhaps one of the oddest failings of 
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briefly. Kadrey does mention that Gunderloy 
and Goldberg’s World of Zines contains 
“maybe most important, a primer on how to 
do your own zine,” but that’s about the 
extent to which he encourages the reader of 
his book to lift a cultural brick against the 
monoculture. The video section never once 
mentions Paper Tiger Television or public 
access cable. The only music label discussed 
as a label is one started by David Byrne. 
Why not a few words about Shanachie, why 
they publish the music they do? 

In fact, every artifact listed by Kadrey or 
one of his reviewers was created by someone 
pushing back the media onslaught and liter- 
ally creating their own space to make their 


"The parallel 
culture is not 
people in isolation 
producing new 
entertainment 
commodities; it's 
vibrant networks 
working out new 
cultural fronts in 
cooperation and. 
opposition." 


own vision. Something in the Nutrasweet 
media bombardment left them hungry, and 
they decided to create something more 
meaty. That push back is an exhilarating and 
exciting first step. The people who started 
Taste of Latex probably had a suspicion that 
there was an audience for their magazine, 
but did they have any idea of how big a 
success it would be? Did the person (okay, a 
pretty good friend of mine) who started 
Sidney Suppey’s Quarterly realize that her 
interest in what she was chronicling, an 
ironic examination of American base culture 
(hoo hah!) would last fifteen years, through 
career changes and cross-country moves? It’s 
impossible to say where that first step will 
take you, that’s why it’s important to take it 
(repeatedly if necessary) and why the lack of 
encouragement to take that first step makes 
the book so much less than it could be. 
Along with the missing DIY is a missing 
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sense of the parallel culture as a movement, 
a movement that’s been going on for quite a 
while now. The parallel culture is not people 
in isolation producing new entertainment 
commodities; it’s vibrant networks working 
out new cultural fronts in cooperation and 
opposition. Within this overall movement are 
submovements like the queer zine explosion 
which began with JD’s and Homocore in the 
late 80s. Many queerzines are listed in the 
zine section, but there is no relation of the 
pieces to a whole. Why is it more than a 
novel form of entertainment that a number 
of zines dealing with queer sex are publish- 
ing now? Now when the conservatives are 
trying to stop sexual communication, in all 
forms that don’t serve their agenda? 

Indeed, it would be all too easy to quibble 
about what is or is not included. Why didn’t 
Kadrey or one of his reviewers cover, say, 
punk rock, riot grris, anarchists, plagiar- 
ism®, mail art, comix or cacophony societ- 
ies? More important, though is the fact that 
there is little indication that the parallel 
culture extends beyond the boundaries of 
this book. There are no zine distributors 
listed, and there are no access zines listed 
(like Queer Zine Explosion for queerzines, 
ND and Global Mail Art for mail art). 

The parallel culture is important, not just 
another trinket to consume. It’s a culture of 
participation, not audience/performer. One 
of the stray thoughts in my brain pan while 
working on this is that cultures of participa- 
tion are inherently invisible to 
nonparticipants—until the tourists come back 
from Bali raving about this new kind of 
music. Yes, I want more people to partici- 
pate in the parallel culture. I don’t begrudge 
people increasing the border between the 
parallel and monoculture. I don’t claim that 
everyone who suddenly (or gradually) 
“makes it big” has sold out or traded in their 
original attitudes for popularity (although 
conforming to popular desires is a hard 
temptation to resist, that’s true). 

Covert Culture Sourcebook strikes me as a 
good first effort. I hope that there’s a larger 
and more inclusive second edition. Kadrey 
makes a joke about not caring if you steal 
the book because he’ll get royalties anyway. 
What I say is buy a copy and share it out 
among friends, photocopy pages for out-of- 
town pals that might be interested in some- 
thing that catches your eye. Then pick up 
your own pen, your own computer, guitar, 
whatever, and begin drawing your own lines. 
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Cults of 
Consumption 


From page 53 


Uncle God 


If he’s not God himself, the God of the 
Therapeutic Society, he must be God’s 
brother. We’ve had God the Father, God the 
Son, and for a while, when things got really 
bad, God decided to play God the Ghost. 
But now He’s back—as God the Uncle. 
There have been powerful Uncle figures in 
the past: Uncle Joe Stalin, for instance. But 


that was an Uncle of another stripe—as if a 
serial killer had somehow married into the 


family. Today’s Uncles are elderly, benevo- 
lent Uncles, reassuring figures for a confused 
and troubled populace. The consummate 
Uncle, Mitterrand—Tonton le Grand—gives 
a suitably avuncular aura to the technocratic 
social-democratic state. George Bush, who 
vacillates between tough-ass macho man and 
prissy Preppy wimp, averages out as an Un- 
cle. Thus, he can benevolently add a thou- 
sand avuncular points of light to a society 
rapidly advancing into a post-industrial Dark 
Age of decomposition. 

But Uncle God can help lighten things up. 
His name is Dr. Robert Schuller. His “Hour 


A foeop ong 
a || ihe s 


Lee Lawes 


of Power” claims 1.7 million households 
viewing each Sunday. He is minister to a 
congregation of over 10,000 members. His 
church, suffused with light, is the twelve- 
story Crystal Cathedral. Located near Dis- 
neyland, the edifice was constructed at a cost 
of $18 million. The income of his ministries 
is $42 million. 

Of all the televangelists, Dr. Schuller is 
the most mainstream American. In many 
ways, he carries on the tradition of Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, and adheres to the 
same message of “positive thinking.” His 
entire approach is upbeat and affirmative. 
His appeal is to an audience that is more 
affluent and more satisfied with its place in 
society than are the viewers of the other 
televangelists. Dr. Schuller’s function is to 
help them feel even better about the world 
they live in. 

In a sermon on the Second Com- 
mandment (the First Commandment for all 
televangelists is, “Remember thy Contribu- 
tions, and Keep them Coming”), Dr. Schuller 
discourses on the theme of ‘not making an 
false images of the true God.” A fitting 
theme for a Preacher in the Land of Images, 
a Voice Crying in the Wilderness of Images. 
But his message is not one which leads us 
out of that Wilderness. Rather, it is a mes- 
sage appropriate to his medium. We should 
make ourselves into images of images. Shad- 
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ows of images, one might say. Dr. Schuller 
urges us to become “reflections of God's 
image.” 

Advice which he has certainly taken him- 
self. For he is indeed a reflection of the 
image of God as a sweet, smiling little white- 
haired man, assuring us of his avuncular 
love, assuring us that all is well. Uncle God. 

A very necessary image. 

Dr. Schuller lectures on the Lord’s Prayer 
as a cure for the “negative emotions.” He 
discusses the mind. The mind, he tells us, is 
basically a computer. (How a computer can 
have “negative emotions” we are not told.). 
We should use the Lord’s Prayer to program 
our computers. 

The question of whether reducing the 
mind to a computer diminishes the human 
being does not arise. The message is so 
positive that such negative thoughts—and 
the accompanying emotions—are no threat. 
In fact, the metaphor has a quite positive 
connotation. We are in the world of high- 
tech, and the image of a computer can only 
be an edifying one. Yea, as I walk through 
the Valley of Silicon, I will fear no evil, for 
Thou are with me. Thou hast programmed my 
mind to think positively and I shall not mal- 
function. 

In the old Enlightenment, God was a 
clockmaker. In the new cybernetic one, God 
is the Master Programmer. And we're a little 
chip off the old Block. 


A Word from our Sponsor... 


As the fundamentalist market grows, an 
ever-expanding line of products is developed. 
For example, “Christian toys.” To match the 
extensive spectrum of macho play figures for 
boys (GI Joe, He-Man, etc.) such toys as 
“Heroes of the Kingdom” and “Judah the 
Christian Soldier” have been developed. The 
young aspiring Christian Soldier can even be 
given his own “Full Armor of God,” includ- 
ing “the Shield of Faith,” “the Breastplate of 
Righteousness,” and “the Helmet of 
Salvation.” Infidels beware! Here come the 
Teenage Mutant Ninja Christians! 

These toys have a multitude of virtues: 
they make inroads into a lucrative market, 
propagate fundamentalist religious values, 
reinforce the traditional sex-roles much loved 
by conservative fundamentalists, and pro- 
mote a militarism in line with rightist ideolo- 


On the other hand, little girls can be given 
such toys as “Grace, the Pro-Life Doll.” She 
sings “Jesus love little children,” proclaims 
that ““God knew me even before I was born,” 
and is accompanied by a tape of Mr. Musical 
Wholesomeness himself, Pat Boone, singing 
“Let Me Live: The Anthem of the Unborn 
Child.” 

While Sis learns about the value of fetal 
life, Junior can wreak havoc with “Heroes of 
the Kingdom.” 
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